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COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR 


PRONOUNS. 

FIRST AND SECOND PERSONS. 

326. In these pronouns the genders are not distinguished 
in any of the Indo-European languages; and all the sister 
dialects agree with one another surprisingly in this point, 
that the nominative singular first person is from a diffe- 
rent base from that from wliich the oblique cases come. 
It is, Sanskrit aham, Zend 95^*^ arem, Greek e^co, La- 
tin ego, Gothic ik, Lithuanian asz, Old Sclavonic az. The 
am of aham is termination, as in twam, “ thou,” mjam, 
^ “this, and swayam, “self;” and as in the plural, vayam, 
‘ we, yuyam, “ ye.” The iEolic eyw answers better than 
e'j'co to aham ; but I would prefer eyov, in order to explain 
the lengthening of the vowel in eyco as a compensation for 
the loss of the nasal. The abbreviated eyw, may, however, 
have reacted on the more complete eywr, and imparted to it 
the length of its vowel. In the other European languages, 
except the Latin, the entire termination has disappeared, as is 
also the case in Greek and Latin in <tv, tv, lu, contrasted with 
the Sanskrit-Zend (from/u-rt7n), turn (§. 42.). To 
the latter, however, answers the Bceot. rovv, and the y 
of the Doric and Lacon. Tvvy, Tovvy, is, perhaps, an un- 
organic addition, as, in Gothic, the a in [G. Ed. p. 4G8.] 
pronominal accusatives (tha-na for than, from tham, (§. 149.), 
if not, vt] must be regarded as an annexed particle. The 
oblique cases, in Sanskrit, have in the first person ma, 
and in the second Iwa, as theme, which is lengthened, how¬ 
ever, in some cases, by the admixture of an i (compare 
§. 158.); hence rnS, twl On the other hand, twa, in the 
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dative, abbreviates itself to hi ilii-bhyam), from which, also, 
the nominative tw-am: in the genitive tav-a the u of ta 
receives the Giina, or the a of tiva is transposed. To the 
base ma answers the Greek MO, from which come the geni¬ 
tive [jLov, and dative juo/. The e of ’EMO rests on the pre¬ 
vailing disposition of the Greek to prefix a vowel to forms 
beginning with a consonant, as in ovofxa, odovg, ocjypvgf eKayy^^ 
contrasted with ndma, danta-s, bhru-Sf laghu-s, “light.” The 
o of MO, ’EMO is interchanged with e (see §. 3.): hence 
e/zeTo, ifjiedev for iyo^o, iixo-dev (compare TTodev, a/\Ao-0ei', 
&c.); ifxeo for iyoo;^ ejxeuj yev for ifxov, fxov. In the 
iEolic-Doric forms ifievg, iyovg, as in tgGs*, tgoC?, the 2 is 
a later addition, introduced by the necessity for a 2 as a geni¬ 
tive character, after the old genitive 2—which, according to 
§. 189., in the o declension did not stand at the end but in the 
middle—had been long lost. Compare, in this respect, the 
regained genitive sibilants in New German forms like 
Herzens {p. 167 G. Ed.), In the uninflected accusative jxe, 
e/ie, the final e for o, which latter might have been expected, 
is to be regarded as similar to the c of the vocative 
\vKe in §. 204. As to the dispensing with the accusative 
nasal, however, it is important to remark, that, in Sanskrit, 
for murriy “me,” and twdmy “thee,” we also find md, iivdy 
without the case-sign; and the rejection of the tn has, 
[G. Ed. p. 409.] perhaps, next given occasion to the 
lengthening of the a; so that here that would hold 
good with regard to main and iwam that was conjectured 
above of eycdv for ey6v.'\ The Latin siH)ports in like manner, 
by its accusatives me and le, the ancient loss of the inflexion. 


* The form \vKoio wouhl have, according to the usual rules of con¬ 
traction, to l)e compared with \vkov^ after loss of the l through an inter¬ 
vening \VK€Q, 

t The reason of the lengtliening might also be looked for in the words 
being monosyllabic ; but ibis applies to tlic ablatives maty iwat. 
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327. The theme of the second person tiva divides itself in 

Greek, after the vowel or semi-vowel has been lost, into 
the forms 2Y and 20, for 2FO, and the o is exchanged 
with e, as in the first person, o-e?o, aedev, &c. II. VIII. 37. 
the e of Teo?o —Teo-((r)/o—stands, as it appears, as a melt¬ 
ing of the F, or thinning of the v (as 7r;^^e-a)^ for TTYj'^y-og ); 
and tlie to-be-presupposed tFoctio or tvoctio would correspond 
excellently to the Zend thwa-hyd, to which a Sanskrit twa- 
sija would answer, in case thwakyd, wdiich formerly ap¬ 
peared to me to be an instrumental, is really a genitive, 
as, according to p. 280, Rem. 3., can scarcely be doubted. 
The Gothic has weakened the a of the base ma to i, and 
contracted the termination va of the 2d person to ii; 
hence MI, THU, dative mi-s, tJiu-Sy accusative mi-k, ihu-k. 
The genitive is, in Sanskrit, in departure from all other ge¬ 
nitives, mama, fava. The former appears to have arisen 
by reduplication; the Zend, however, substitutes for it 
mana; and, in the Gothic, na has assumed so much the 
character of an inflexion, that it has made its way also into 
the 2d person and the 3d person, which is void of gender; 
mei'-na, thei-na, sei-na, Theina I T’cgard as an abbreviation of 
ihvei-na, as I imagine sei-na\o come from svei-na, for ihuna 
must have sprung from THU, As, however, ^ via has, in 
Gothic, become MI, and from this has been formed, by length¬ 
ening it, MEl ; so might also twa become THJT and 
TIIVEI, According to this, the genitive [G. Ed. p. 470 .] 
//iema—as the abbreviation of —in respect to its base, 

has the same relation to thu, that, in Greek, aov (^from crFov) 
has to av, or that rev (from tFcv) has to ru. 

328, In Latin, as in Gothic, the a of the Indian ma has 
been weakened to i, and this, in a measure, has changed the 
declension of the pronoun from the second, which, according 
to §. 116., was to have been expected, into the third: dative 
mi-hi for ma-hyam (§.215.); accusative me for mern 
(as hostn-m from IIOSTl'^, not viu for vmm; ablative me 
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from rnedi not mo from mod = Sanskrit JiTT mat. The ge¬ 
nitive mei is based, according to §.200., on the locative 
may-i (euphonic for me-i), and belongs, therefore, to the 
lengthened theme H In the second person, according to 
the analogy of mei, the form tvei might have been ex¬ 


pected from Rfq tway-i, and may originally have existed, 
but in the actual condition of the language is impossible, 
for V cannot consist with a preceding consonant, but in this 
position is either resolved into u, and at times, indeed, 
with the sacrifice of the vowel following, as in siid-o, an¬ 
swering to swid, to sweat”; or has itself disap¬ 
peared, as in canis, answering to b'wav, “ a dog,” sonus for 
svonus, answering to swana-s, “a tone”;* or has dislodged 
the preceding consonant, as above (p. 424), in bis, as a 
hardening of vis, from dwis. We should hence have to 
expect for fiii, together with some other forms, also tei 
(for tvei), as, too, ti-bi may be taken to be an abbreviation 
of ivi-bi: for although the dative in Sanskrit is iu-bhyam, 
and the transition from u to i in Latin is not unusual 
(fourth declension i-bus for u~bus), still the Sanskrit con¬ 
traction of twa-bhyam to iuA)liyam is scarcely of so old a date 
[G. Ed. p. 471.] as to serve for a point of departure for the 
Latin ii-bi\ and I therefore prefer considering iibi, sibi, as 
abbreviations of tioi-bi, swi-bi, rather than as corruptions of 


tu-bi, su-bi. 

329. In Sanskrit, me, te, exist as co-forms for the geni¬ 
tive and dative (mama, tava, mahyam, tubhyam ): U, how¬ 
ever, is clearly an abbreviation of twi, and I have since found 
this opinion, which I have expressed before, supported by 
Rosen’s Veda-specimen (p. 26), and by the Zend. The 
latter gives thicdi for the Vedic twS; but at the same 

time, also, the abbreviated forms tui and by 

which, as it were, the way of corruption is pointed out to 

* Tlic Greek (l)cour} is, probably, an analogous word, and would, accord¬ 
ingly, stand for 
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the Latin ii-bi and Gothic* thei-na. Although, according to 
§. 326., H and twi lie at the bottom of several cases as 
theme, still, perhaps, these forms, .together with the ab¬ 
breviated where they appear as genitives or datives, are 
not to be regarded as naked bases, as it is contrary to the 
genius of the language to introduce a theme, as such, into 
speech;^ but they may be explained as locatives, according 
to the principle of the common a bases (§. 196.), especially 
as, in Sanskrit, the locative very frequently supplies the 
place of the dative, and the dative relation is expressed by 
the genitive even more commonly than by the dative itself. 
But if ^ 7n6 and k iw^, and the corresponding Zend 

forms, are really locatives, they are then, according to 
§. 196., identical with the Greek datives fxol, cro/, or toIj which? 
however, must be compared with the actual locatives 
mayU tivuiji, by casting out the semi-vowel, if ^ mS and 

n are to pass as uninflected themes, extended only me¬ 
chanically. 

330. The genitives mama, Asyxs^ manat [G. Ed. p. 472.] 
and lava, serve the Lithuanian, and, with the exception of tlie 
ablative and genitive, also the Old Sclavonic, as the ground¬ 
work for the declension of the oblique singular cases. They 
are recognised wnth a weakening of the final a to i most 
distinctly in the Lithuanian instrumental and locative manimi, 
maniye, tawimi, tawiye. The genitive, dative, and accusative are 
anomalous— manens, tawens, man, taw, maneh, tawen, —but have, 
in like manner, proceeded from the old genitive. In Old Scla¬ 
vonic, the accusative mya, iya, still remains upon the old 
footing, and, according to §. 255. a. p. 310., answers to m&, 
tma, “thee,’’ with loss of the v in the second person. 
The genitive mene, “ of me,” answers exactly to the Zend 


* The cose is different when a word, hy rubbing off the termination, 
sinks back again into the condition of a theme: besides, only neuters, 
in the nominative, accusative, and vocative singular, exhibit the pure tliemc. 
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(see §. 225. a.) and tebe, “ of thee,” to the Indo-Zend 
tava. Considered from a Sclavonic point of view, however, 
MJEN, TEJBy must be regarded as themes, and e for es 
as the common genitive termination (§. 269.). MNO, 
TEBO, and TO BO, clearly lie as themes at the bottom of 
the dative and locative mvye, tebye. 

331. The plural in the pronoun of the first person is, in most 
of the Indo-European languages, distinct in basQ from the 
singular. I have already elsewhere endeavoured to explain 
this^ on the ground that “ I ” is properly incapable of a plural; 
for there is but one “ I,” and the notion we” comprehends 
“ me ” and an indefinite number of other individuals, each 
of which may even belong to a diflerent species; while by 
leones a plurality of individuals is represented, of which 
each is a lion. And the case is similar with the plurals of all 
other substantives,adjectives, and pronouns; for “they” is a 
multiplying of “he,” and “ ye” may at least be rather regarded 
as the plural of “ thou,” than “ we ” as the plural of “ 1.” 

[G. Ed. p. 473.] Where, however, the idea “ we ” is expressed 
by the plural of “ I,” it there happens on account of the pre¬ 
ponderating feeling of our own personality, in which the “ not 
I ” is drowned, and is left unnoticed, or is supplied by the 
custom of the language. Hence one niight seek to compare 
the Sanskrit nominative vayam (from +'am) by 
the frequent interchange of m and u (§. 63.) with the length¬ 
ened singular base ^ (p. 468 G. ed.), an interchange which 

must, however, be very old, since the German, scarcely by 
accident, partakes in it, and which may be favoured by the 
circumstance that there exists actually am internal motive 
for a difference in the base syllable. 

332. In the Vedas we find also for vayam ; and this 
asm6 is, according to §. 228., formed from the theme asma, 
from which also, in the common Sanskrit, all the oblicpie 




^ Hist. Phil. Trans, of the Ac. of Lit. for the year 1824. p. 134. 
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proceed, and to which the Greek allies itself, com¬ 
mencing even with the nominative; for the most genuine 
iEoIic form a/xjues* stands, by assimilation, for acr/^e^ (see 
§. IT'D.), as ijjLfjLi from cg’ijlI, Sanskrit asmi, “ I am,” For afxixes, 
however, d'/^/xo/ ought to be the corresponding word to the 
Vedic asm^ ; as the theme asma, according to §. 116., would, 
in the Greek, sound A2M0: however, by dropping the final 
vowel, the Greek form has wandered into the department of 
another declension. The same is tiie case with vix/j-eg, an¬ 
swering to the Vedic yushmii (euphonic for yusme). On the 
other hand, pre-suppose a theme 'll MI, 'YMI, the / 

of which is to be taken as a weakening of the Indian a of asma, 
yushma; as, in Gothic, UNSI, IZVI (§. 167.), together with 
VNSA, IZVA, The genitives dfjbfjie-'cov, vfjLfi&cov, also—for 
vfifjbL-cov, and in the common language rjfjLMv, vixwv— 
shew that they are deduced from bases in l : just so the datives 
V/Mv, vfMv, for yfiL-tVy vfjbMv, with iv for the Indian termination 
hhyam in asmcibliyam^ yiishmabhyam (§. 222.). The accusatives 
Vf^o.^9 yy'dsy are contractions of an unusual kind [G. Ed. p. 474.] 
from?/^/-d9, vfMt-as, for which 97 /^ 79 , u/xl?, or 9;^e?9, vfJLc^^y might 
be expected. The ./Eolic forms d/x/xe, u/xyae, are uninflected, 
as in the singular /xe, ere; and in case they are, in respect to 
their termination, older than vfjLQS, they admit of 

derivation direct from the Sanskrit asrudriy yiishmdn (for 
asma-ns, yiishma-vs, §. 236.), by abrasion of the case suffix, 
without intervention of a theme ’AMMI, ’YMMI. 

333. Inaswd, a/x/x€9, the simple vowel a is the characteristic 
element of the first person, for the rest of the word occurs also 
in the second person— yuslim^, If, then, this a is 

also connected with the singular base mciy it would be requi¬ 
site to assume an aphseresis of the m, which, however, would 
appear to be very old, from the coincidence of the Sanskrit, 
Zend, &c. with the Greek and German; for the Gothic base 
UNSA or UNSI has been regarded by us, in §. 166., as a 
transposition of asma —Pali and Prakrit amha ; the u for a is 
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to be explained by the influence of the transposed nasal 
(§. 66.). But if the a of asma is an abbreviation of 
ma, (in the opposite case it would be identical with the 
demonstrative base a), and if, therefore, in this plural base, 
the “I” is actually formally expressed, I would then place 
great stress on the fact, that, in Sanskrit and Greek, the ap¬ 
pended pronoun sma, or that which it has become in Greek, 
in the pronouns of the 1st and 2d person only occurs in the 
plural. For as sma, which occurs also isolated,* can be no¬ 
thing else than a pronoun of the third person,f so would 
[G, Ed. p. 475.] a-sm^, as a copulative compound (Gramm. 
Crit. §. 658.), signify “I” and “they”; hat yushmS, “ thou" 
and “ they ”; so that the singular “ I ” and “ thou ” would 
be expressed by a and yu; the plural “they” by sm^; 
and this would be the most natural as well as the clearest 
and most perfect designation of the compound ideas “we” 
and “ye.” The ingress of the appended pronoun into 
the singular of the first and second persons, in Zend, 
Pali, Prakrit, and German (§. 174.), must, then, be ascribed 
to an abuse of later introduction. In the pronouns of the 
third person, however, the analogy of which may have had 
an eflect on the abuse cited in the declension of the two first 
persons in the singular, the union of two, nay, even of three 


pronouns of the same person into one whole is extraordinarily 
frequent, and originally, it seems, betokened only increase 
of emphasis. 

334. The syllable ^ yu of yushmi, “ ye,” is pro- 


* Either with imperceptible meaning, or referring the action of the 
present to the further side of the past. 

t Pott may be right in explaining (Berl. Ann. 1833. Vol. I. p. 324) 
sma from sama, “like.” 1 should, however, then hold “ the same ” to be 
the ancient meaning of sama, and tlie idea of similarity as a derived one ; 
and also no longer explain sama, as in my Glossary, from md, “ to mea¬ 
sure,” but regard it as tlie combination of the pronominal bases sa and ma 
(compareM/ifl, “this,” from « + »««). 
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Dabiy a softening of tu^ which extends itself also to 
the dual, to which yuva serves as the theme.* The 
Greek cr(^co (cr<^w/), however, has been retained more 
complete, and represents the Sanskrit singular base twa^ with 
^ for ti and ^ for v. In the latter respect, compare also 
cr^ei 9 and (t<^6^ with the Sanskrit swayaniy “ self,” and 
swa-Sy ‘‘ suus^ regarding which hereafter.f The Prakrit and 
Pali, and several other Indian dialects. [G. Ed. p. 476.] 
have retained the t in the plural unaltered, or restored; 
hence, Pali-Prakrit for lusmL In Gothic, however, 

by rejecting the u, and exchanging the m for v, yu-sma has 
become I-ZFA, and by weakening the a to z, I-ZVI (§. 167.}. 
The Lithuanian gives YU as the theme of the majority of 
cases in the dual and plural, and in the first person MU, to 
which, however, the nominative me.9 we” does not corre¬ 
spond. The appended pronoun sma has been distinctly 
retained only in the genitive dual and locative plural— 
although it is originally foreign to the dual,—but, in the for¬ 
mer case, to which the numeral is annexed, the s, and in the 
latter case the m, has fallen out; hence mu-mil dwieyu, ‘‘ of 
us two”; yu-mH dwieyH, “of you two”J; mu-s&se, “in us”; 
yususe ** in you.” 


* From yii -j- a, with change of the u into uv, according to a iniiversal 
euphonic law (Gramm. Grit. §. 61.). 

t As I formerly took the o-, in forms like oxfa-(jbt (see §. 218.), for a 
euphonic addition, I thought also (Hist. Phil. Trans, of the Ac. of Lit. 
for the year 1825. p. 196) that I might explain crcp^, answering to the 
Latin vos and Sanskrit vdrn, vas, as corrupted by prefixing a cr allied to 
the (/). This opinion, however, stands in no further need of support, from 
the information which I have since then gained regarding the o- of forms 
in cr-cj)L y and I accede so much the more willingly to the abovementioned 
opinion, ■nhich was first expressed by Max. Schmidt (De Pron, Gr. et 
bat., p. 8.) 

t According to Mielcke, also mama dwieyu and yumma dwieyd, the 
latter with doubled vi ; the first of which is to be explained by assimilation 
of the 5, as in the jZEolic, vfifics. 
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335. It is, however, also very probable that the s in 

the Lithuanian nominative mes, ** we,*’ yust ye,” as well 
as the s of the Gothic veis, yiis, is-not the sign of the 
nominative, as it appears to be in the actual condition 
of the language, but an abbreviation of the syllable 
sma. This conjecture is raised almost to certainty by 
the Zend, in which, together with the yushem 

(see §. 59.), which rests on the Sanskrit ymjam 

(from yii + am, with euphonic y, §. 43.), ‘'^Iso 

occurs; the s of which is represented by Burnouf (Yasna, 
Notes, p. 121), in which he is clearly right, as identical with 
the Sanskrit sli of yushmat (ablative, and, in the begin¬ 
ning of compounds, representing the theme, see p. 112 G. ed.), 

[G. Ed. p. 477.] Wherefore yds, is an abbreviation 

of the Vedic yvsbmS; and the s can in nowise pass for 
the sign of the nominative; as from a theme yu, according 
to the usual declension in the nominative and vocative plural, 
must come either yav6 or yv6. According to the prono¬ 
minal declension, however, we have already seen 

yushem developed from the Sanskrit ydyam. In 

Lithuanian, mes, if s were the sign of case, would stand 
completely isolated as the masculine, plural nominative*; 
and as to the German, that language has, from the earliest 
period, lost the sign of the case in the nominative plural; 
while the r of wir, ihr, which corresponds to the Gothic s 
of veis, yus, has remained to this day, wliich, with other 
weighty reasons, awards to this r likewise a destination 
other than that of denoting the relation of case. 

336. According to the principle of the Zend-Lithuanian- 
Gothic yds, yus, I explain also the Sanskrit nas, vas, 
which are used as co-forms in the accusative, dative, and 


* Although in tliis pronoun there is no obvious distinction of gender, 

still the Sanskrit declension-forms, viz. asm^, asnuln, uro masculiuo. 
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genitive of the two first persons; the s of which, however, 
could not find any legitimate place in such difierent cases, 
if, by its origin, it was destined to denote a case-con¬ 
nection. In the same way, howevei-, that the Zend yus is 
the abbreviation of yusmi, so may nas and vas be 
deduced in the accusative, from nasmun, vasmun, and in the 
dative and genitive, from nasmahhyam, nasmdJcam, vas- 
mahlnjam, vasmukam; and the s, therefore, suits all the 
three cases, exactly because it expresses none of them. 
There remain, after the dissolution of the rest of the 
appended pronoun, na and va, as the chief elements of 
personal definition, from which have proceeded the dual 
secondary forms ndu and vilrn (for vdu). [G. Ed. p. 478.] 
The n of no, however, is a weakening of the m, the hio-h 
antiquity of which may be traced from the coincidence with 
the Greek, Latin, and Sclavonic: but va is an abbreviation 
of twa, as, vbUati, “ twenty,” from divmmti. 

337. The bases ^ na, ^ va, would lead us to expect in 
Latin NU, fU {no, vd, §. 116.), as themes; ni, vi, as plural 
nominatives; and nos, vos, as accusatives. The circum¬ 
stance, however, that nos, vos, are found already in the 
nominative, and that the final s is retained also in the posses- 
sives nos-ter, ves-ter (for vos-ter), must cause the os of nos, 
vos. 111 the accusative, to appear to us in an entirely different 
light from that of litpos; and the explanation which w'e 
have given of the s of the indisputably kindred Sanskrit forms 
na-s, ^ va-s, must therefore extend also to that of no-s, 
vo-s, objectionable as it may appear from the point of view 
of the self-restricted Latin Grammar, when we seek in nos 
and vos a remnant of the appended pronoun sma, treated of 
in §. 1.66. &c., which we also recognise robbed of its s*in 
the appended syllable met {egomet, memet, tumet, nosmet, &c.) 


* Comp, memoi' for mesmor with Sanskrit s«or; so, too, Pott (1. c.) 
the Latin met. 
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which refers itself most closely to the Sanskrit plural 
ablative a-smatt yu-shmaf, which is also employed by the 


language instead of the theme for all cases and numbers 
(§. 112.), on which account the like free use of the Latin 


met cannot appear surprising. Moreover, I have else¬ 
where endeavoured to explain the Latin immo by assimi¬ 


lation from i-smo, and so to apportion the first part to the 


demonstrative base i, and the last to our sma, 

338. We now turn to the Old Sclavonic, where nas^ and 
vas as genitive and locative, are completely identical 
[G. Ed.-p.479.] with the nas and vas of Sanskrit, 
which in that language are, indeed, excluded from the locative, 
but still hold the place of genitives. The monosyllabic nature 
of these forms has, in Sclavonic, protected the old a as well 
as the final s (§. 255. a. L ); but here, also, this s cannot be 
looked upon as a case-character, as, without exception, the 
terminations sdm and ^ su have, in Old Sclavonic, be- 
come ch (p. 355, Note The concurrent disinclination of 
so many languages to consider the s, in the common forms 
under discussion, as a sign of case, strengthens the evidence 
for each single individual language. As to the Sanskrit, 
however, applying in the dual the forms ndu, vdm (for vdu, 
p. 472, Notein cases to which du does not belong as the 
inflexion, in this point it is not supported by any of the 
European sister languages: we might still, however, admit 
the conjecture, that here, also, the du is not a case-termina¬ 
tion, but is derived from a different origin, and, in fact, to be 
so regarded, as that ndu, vdu (corrupted to vdm) are exten¬ 
sions of the plural nas, vas, by lengthening the a, and by 
resolving the s to u, according to the analogy of §. 206. 
For if a case termination ds has become ^ du —and in 
Zend every final ds, without distinction, has become ao —it 


* But see §. 708, Note 1, p. 1046. 
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cannot be surprising that nas, also, has become nau] and 
then in nda a dual case termination is just as little con¬ 
tained as in nns a plural. The sensual dual, however, loves 
broader forms than the plural (compare §. 206.); and 
to this inclination the lengthening of the a of naSy vas, 
may be ascribed. But nda may, however—and this I 
much prefer—be regarded as a copulative compound 
from so that it would stand in the accusative for 

nd-sjndu, in the genitive for nd-smayds, according to the 
principle of the Vedic pifard-mdtordu,^' * ** father and mother,” 
literally, “two fathers, two mothers.” [G. Ed.p. 480.] 
According to this, ndu would properly mean, as accusative, 
“ me and him,"''' as above (§. 333.) asm^^ for masmP,f “ I and 
they ; and ndm, for vda —Zend ndo —would denote, as 

accusative, “ thee and him.” According to this principle of 
copulative composition we may probably view, also, d-vdm, 
(for a-vdu), “we two”; so that, with a more retiring desig¬ 
nation of the third person, it would literally mean “ he and 
I ; for a is a demonstrative base, which is liere lengthened 
to the dual form d (§. 208.), and vdm (genitive and locative 
my6s) answers, in respect to its base, to vayam, “ we,” (p. 462.).t 
339. At the base of the tv,ro first persons of the Greek 
dual lie NO, 24)0, as themes, which support the opinion, that 
in »fT nduy vdm (for vdu), to which they bear the same 
relation that oktco does to ashtdu, the da is not a case termi¬ 
nation. For if NO, 24>0 were the themes in Greek, the 
genitive and dative would necessarily be a^oiv, as it 
would be unnatural that the long vowel, which, in the no¬ 
minative and accusative, would be explicable according to 




* See pp. 22B, 229, and shorter Sanskrit Grammar, §. 589. Rem. 

t I formerly thought (l.c. §.274.) the d ot'dvdm might be regarded as 
a strengthening prefix, as in the middle of the 2"^ and 3''> dual person. 
But the above view answers better to the analysis which was given 
§• 338., of the plural. 
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the analogy of XvKoy, from AYKO, should be retained before 
the termination iv^ It would, it seems, be rightly assumed, 
tliat in the nominative and accusative, voSi, are the ori¬ 

ginal forms, and vco, a(f)(o (for v<p, or4^(p)t abbreviations of them. 
From vS)Y, spring, also, the possess!ves vo/irepo^, acfycoi- 

repo^. But how stands it with the very isolated Greek dual 
forms vS)Z crcj^cHL? Max. Schmidt (I c. p. 94) supposes therein 
a remnant of the Sanskrit neuter dual termination i (§. 212,). 
It would not be necessary, if this be so, to assume that in rwi*, 
a masculine and neuter dual termination are united, 

[G. Ed. p. 481.] as NO and have already^Deen made 

to pass as themes, from which voSi, cr^ayY, would be very 
satisfactorily explained by the addition of a single termination. 
Observe, however, that the pronouns of the first and second 
persons do not originally distinguish any genders, and occur 
in Sanskrit only with masculine terminations; that therefore 
a remnant of the lost neuter termination is less to be ex¬ 
pected in these very pronouns in Greek than in any other 
word whatever. Hence I prefer recognising in the / of vcjY, 
o-cjyojY, a weakening of the dual-ending a, wdiich originally 
j)ertained to the masculine and feminine, and which, in the 
common declension, has become e (§. 209.). According to 
this, the / has the same relation to this e and the Zend a that 
the iEolic iriorvpe^ has to reaaape^ and chaihwuro. 

This opinion finds particular support from the fact that vSye 
actually occurs for vo)Yy as in the third person acfycoe, not 
(T(f)coi; and in the second person, also, the Grammarians 
assume acfycoe together with acfycoY (Buttinann Lex. I, 52). 

340. We give here a connected general view of the de¬ 
clension of the pronouns of the two first persons, with the 
remark that the compared languages do not everywhere 
agree with one another in regard of inflexion. We select 
from the Greek, where it is desirable for the sake of com¬ 
parison, the dialectic forms which come nearest to the 
Sanskrit or the Zend. 
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SAN.SKRIT. 

Zl^'D. GREEK. 

LATIN. 

GOTHIC. 

LITH. 

OLD SCLAV. 

s 

aham. 

azem, eycoz/, 


ik. 

asz. 

as:. 

i 

twam, 

tU7?l, TOW, 

tu. 

thu, 

tu, 

ty. 

s 

mam, md. 

mahm, md, fic, 

me, 

mik,^ 

maneh, 

mya. 

\ 

twdm, twd, 

thwaiim, tinea, re, 

ta, 

thuk,^ 

taweh, 

tya. 


^ hoayd 
maliyam^ 
_ niS, 

P j tuhhijam^ 

^ 7?2a^, 

\ vuittas,^ 

V iinattasj^ 
mama, 

f'i 


me, li.oi. 


i^LLv,* mild, mis,^ 


manimi, mnoyu. 
tawini, tohoyu. 
man, mnye, mi. 



flOi'* 

.... TetV,'^ tibi, thus,^ taw, tehye, ti. 

thwui, ta, toi, roi ... 

.... .... me(d) 

ffjLfdeif . . . 

.... te(d) 
creOcu . . . 

meina, mancfis, mcne. 


thwat, 


mana, 
m^, moi 
tava, 

tliwoi, U, toi 
thvahmi.'^ 


fiov, met, 


T€v, tui, tlieina, taiceiis, tehe. 


. . ?7l€i,^ 

. . tui,^ 


maniye, mnye. 
taiciyc., tehye. 


See §§, 175 , 174 . And as regards the k and that of si-h, ‘‘self/' see 
§• 814. p. 1104. Note t. In Old Sclav, vre shonld read for nuja, tya, 
according to §. 785. Rem. and mail, tan. 2 222. ^ 

1/4. 4 ggg 029 ^ 6 forms mattas, tjvatias, 

lies the proper ablative 7nat, tioat, as theme (compare Gramm. Grit, 
§.280.), to wl^ has been added the suffix tan, which signifies the same 
as the aldfrtivc tfennination t, and is also formally connected with it, and to 
which the Greek 6^v corresponds. e See J. 200. 7 §. 174. 
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DUAL. 


SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. GREEK. 

GOTHIC. 


dvdm,^ 

■ . . veSi,"^ 

vit,^ 

yuvdm,^ 

. . . 0'(f)COL,‘^ 



dvdm,^ 


ur/kis,^ 

3s ' 

1 ndu. 

. . . 



j ynvdm^ 


iyqvis, 


vdo, (r</)coY,- 



LITU. 




OLD SCLAV. 

m. va, f. vye.^ 
ni. va, f. vye."^ 


r‘ 
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^ avdhhydm^ 

^ ( yuvdhhydm, 

. dvdbhydm, 

^ \ ndUj 
a ' 

Pi j yuvdbhydm, 
^ vdm, 

^ ^ dvdbhydm 
<J ( yuvdbhydm 
dvaybSy 

g I 

O 1 yuvayos, 
vdm, 

^ ^ dvayos, 

^ I yuvaydSf 


ZEND. GREEK. 


. . . I/WtV,® 

. . . rwtV,® 

. . . (TCfiClHVy'^ 

vdo, (T(l)(oiv^ 


. . . j/wtV, 


vdo, (Tcl)ci)Lu, 


GOTHIC. 

LITH. 

OLD SCLAV. 

. . . . 


nama. 



vama. 

uglcis. 

vium dwiem, 

nama^ 



nama} 

igqvis. 

yum dwiem, 

vama} 

vama} 


ugkara^ mumu dwieyu, nayu.^ 

. natju} 

igqvara, yumu dwieyUy vayd.^ 

. vayu!^ 

. vayu. 

. vayu. 


^ I regard the termination dm as a hardening of the common dnal ter¬ 
mination dll (before vowels dv); and I would crave attention to the frequent 
interchange ofand m (J.63., compare p. 114). This hardening has not, 
in the 1st person, extended into the secondary form; and in the 2d per¬ 
son the Zend vdo speaks for an older Sanskrit form vdu for vam. The 
Zend form vdo occurs in the 34th chapter of the Izeshne, and appears, 
also, to stand as nominative. However, the Zend is not wanting in an ana¬ 
logous form to the Sanskrit dual base yuva ,* for that which Anquetil, in 
his Glossary, writes ieoudkem, and renders by vous deux, ought probably 
to be ^ yavdkem, and is clearly an analogous dual genitive 

(p. 473 Rem.) to the plural gen. ^ yusmdkem, which Anquetil 
likewise considers as nominative. ^ See §. 339. ^ The t clearly belongs 

to the number two (theme TWA), which, in Lithuanian, is retained through 
all tlie cases. ^ Feminine muddwu ® The distinction of the genders 
[G. Ed. p. 484.] has been introduced, contrary to the original prin¬ 
ciple, through the analogy of the common dual (see §.273.), as the Old 
Sclavonic, too, in the dual personal terminations, which, in Sanskrit, 
Zend, and Greek, mark the genders just as little ns ihe other numbers 
distinguishes the feminine from the masculine by the termination ye (=tt 
b, §. 155. e.). ® Feminine yudwL See §. 1G9. ® The 

comparison with the Sanskrit principal form regards the case termination; 
tliat with the secondary form the theme. 
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SANSKRIT. 

! vayam^ 

yuyam^ 

yushme^^ 

{ asmdyi^ 
nas, 

yushmdn, 

vas^ 

c asmdbkis^ 


j 7ias, 

I yicshmal 
^ vas^ 
asviaty 


I nas^ 
yushmdkam 
vas^ 

/ asmdsu, 

\ yushmdsu, 

^ See §. 332. 

^ See §. 174. 



PLURAL. 


ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

GOTHIC. LITH. OLD SCLAV. 

va^n. 

. . . 


veis, . 

.... 

afXfl€ 9 ,^ 

710 S,^ 

veis,^ mes,^ my. 

yushhn 




yus, 

ijfiixes,' 

VOS,^ 

yus,^ yus,* vy. 


ci^ixe, 

. . . 

unsis,^ mus, ny. 

no, 


7 lOS^ 



vfHic, 

. . . 

izvis,"* yus, vy. 

VO, 


VOS 3 




7 iobis, 

. . . mumis, 7 iami. 


... 

vobis. 

, , , yumts, vami. 




unsis, ?numus, nanu 

no. 


nobis, 

... ... na 7 n. 

i yusmaCibya, 


izvis, yumus, vam. 

.... 

. . . 

vobis, 

. vam. 



nobis 

. 

yusmat. 

. . . 

vobis 

• • • 

ahmdkem, 

dfiyLecav, 


unsara, musu, . . , 

no. 

. . . 

nostril 

.. 7 ias, 

’ yusmdkem, 

V\l\X€(x>V, 

. . . 

izvara, yusu, . . . 

VO, 


vesiri. 

. VOS, 

.... 

. . . 


. . . musdse, 7 ias. 


. . . 


. . . yususe, vas. 


See §. 170. 


See §. 337. 


See 33o. 


[G. Ed. p. 485.] “Remark.—Max Schmidt (1. c. pp. 9, lo) 
rightly takes the forms asmukam, yuelimukum, for possessives; 
and Rosen lias since confirmed t^is view (.Journal of Education, 
July Oct. 1834, p. 348) by the Veda dialect 'giftrfW: 

yushmakabhir, utibhis, ‘vestris auxiliis’). We must therefore 
regard asmdkam, yushmukam, as singular neuters, which are, 
as it were, petrified, and have thus lost the power of being 
governed according to the gender, number, and case of their 
substantive. In the two first respects they may be com¬ 
pared with numeral expressions (§. 318.) like pancha, 
‘ five,’ which, in the Greek Trevre and Latin guingue, has 
fiecome completely indeclinable, and therefore exactly like 
usmdkam, yushmdkam, Zend ahmdkem, ydsmdkem and tlie 

11 


o 
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^ual form mentioned at p. 472, Note yavukem. It is clear 
that the Latin forms, also, nosfri, nostrum, veslri, veslrum. 


belong to the possessive; and for nostrum, nostrum, are used 
also nostrorum, vestrorum (Schmidt, p. 10). As, then, iinsara, 
izvara, stand altogether isolated in Gothic as genitives, it is, 
in my opinion, much more natural to derive them from the 
possessive bases of the same sound—which form, in the 
nominative singular masculine, msar, iznar (see p. 390 G. ed. 
Note)—than, on the contrary, to deduce the possessives from 
the unexplained genitives of the personal pronoun, so that 
they would be without any derivative suffix whatever, which 
is opposed to the common laws for the dei’ivation of woi’ds. 
I most prefer regarding unsara, izvara, and the analogous 
dual forms, as singular and dual neuters, like the Sanski it 
asmdkam, yushmdkam, and with an antiquated retention of 
the a of the base, which in daur for daura (§. 153.) has dis¬ 


appeared. Ought, also, the singular genitives to be viewed 
in this light ? for meina, theina, seina, are possessive bases as 
well as the genitives of the personal pronouns ; and if the 
former had proceeded from the latter, the addition of a 
suffix might have been expected. Perhaps even in Sanski it 
the expressions mama, tana, which are far removed from all 
the forms of genitives, are originally possessives, from 
which, after they were no longer recognised as such, sprang 
the secondary forms mdmaka, tdvaka, as bulaka comes, 
without alteration of meaning, from hdla, ‘ a boy.’ Observe, 
also, the surprising accordance between the Greek pos¬ 
sessive base TEO, from TEFO, and the Sanskrit genitive 
tava. The form co-v, however, has scarcely proceeded 
from <Tov, but from the more entire t 66-9, by syncope 
and exchange of the t with cr. In regard to the re¬ 
placing of the genitive of pronouns without gender by the 
corresponding possessives, it deserves further to be remarked, 
[G. Ed. p, 480.] that, in Hindustani, the forms, whicli 
are represented in both numbers of all declinable words 
as genitives, are shewn to be unmistakeable possessives. 
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being governed by the gender of the following substan¬ 
tive. The pronouns of the first and second person have 
in the masculine ra, in the feminine ri, as the possessive 
suffix; other words, in the masculine feminine hi; and 
the latter answers to the Sanskrit ha in asmdha, yuxhmdka, 
mamaka, tdvaka. In Hindustani, therefore, m^ri md, Uri md, 
is literally, not ‘mei mater' ' tui mater^ but ‘mea mater,' 
tua mater; and the feminine termination answers to the 
Sanskrit feminine formation (§. 119.). In the masculine 
the possessives under discussion are sounded inerd, terd, 
plural liamurd, tumhard. In this it is remarkable that the 
formative suffix ru agrees with the Gothic ' ra of unsara, 
izvura, dual ugkara, igqvara. In respect, also, to the trans¬ 
position of the nasal, tiimhdrd for tuhmdrd, from tusmdrd, is 
similar to the Gothic ugkara, unsara, ig'qvara. 


PRONOUNS OF THE THIRD PERSON. 

341. The Sanskrit is deficient in a simple substantive 
pronoun of the third person, devoid of gender: that it, 
lovvevei, originally possessed such a pronoun is proved, not 
only by the unanimous evidence of the European cognate 
Rnguages, but especially by the circumstance that, in 
end, Jig and ^also sS, according to §. 55.), 

bd, in Prakrit, ^ s§, are used as the genitive and dative 
ot the third person in all genders,* and indeed in the direct 
and in foiin analogous to the secondary forms 
0 the first and second person; Sanskrit ^ mS, h ti, 
^ twl Zend mi or ^9 mdi, U or tdi, 
(§. 329.) I n Sanskrit swa,-\ lengthened to sw6, 


mentior^pT^P^ retnember only examples of the kind where the pronoi 
mentioned refers to mssculincs ; hut in Prakrit ^ sd is often found fen 

nine; e.g. Urvasi byLcnz, pp.40 .05 twice. Still I have not yet m 
ith examples for si as dative, numerous as the examples of the geniti 

’“m .h“ 

t As to the origin of the Sanskrit swa see §. 946. 
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■Ed. p. 487.] rnust be considered as the theme of this 
pronoun, as, according to §. 326., ma, me, twa, twe, are the 
singular bases of the two first persons.From ^ swe, 
in combination with the nominative termination am, (§. 326.) 
comes sivaj/am, which means “self,” and in the 

present state of the language is indeclinable in all cases, 
numbers, and genders. The form siva prevails as the pos¬ 
sessive, but is used not only for suus, but for meus and tuns, 
in which it is to be observed, that in the majority of the 
European cognate languages the possessive of the tlxird per¬ 
son may be also used for the two first, and the Doric <T<p6<i 
corresponds as exactly as possible with the Sanskrit swa-s, 
while 2^1 lies as theme at tlie base of the plural of the per¬ 
sonal pronoun (crc^et?, with the old a weakened to i, 

as in the plural of the two first persons (§. 332.). The appa¬ 
rent agreement of the base with the second person in the 
dual is, then, to be explained thus, that in the latter the a has 
proceeded from an older t, but in the third person is primi¬ 
tive. In oiv ol, e, for a(j)Ov, crcpol, a<p €—of which only the 
latter has been retained—from crFov, &c., the digamma, 
which may remain after cr in the form of has been 
necessarily sin)pressed after the a has become a rough 
breathing. Thus ot is similar to the Zend hui and 
M (for hvoi, hvi), and the Prakrit p si for swi. A 
mmilar rejection of the v, together with a weakening of tlie 
old a to i, shews itself in the Gothic sei-na, si-s, si-k, for 
svei-na, svi-s, svi-k (see §. 327.). On the other hand, the v 
lias remained in the adverb svi, as mentioned at §. 150., 
which evidently belongs to a theme SVJ, as from IIVJ, 
thi from THA. As i, according to §. 69., stands sometimes for 
the long a, so these forms are, 1. c., explained as instrumentals. 
They might, however, be regarded as locatives, examples of 
PG. Ed. p. 488.] which have been pointed out at §. 294. 
Rem. 2., with an i termination. The Lithuanian and Old Scla¬ 
vonic in this pronoun follow exactly the analogy of the second 
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... 

/person, and distinguish it from the latter only by the initial 
.^forf, but, like the Latin, Greek, and German, dispense 
with the nominative as they are only used reflectively, and 
use the singular, also, instead of the dual and plural. From 
the Latin, besides sai, s«i/s, perhaps also .vpoatis, .snonte, 
from SPONT, are to be adduced here, since, according to all 
probability, the meaning “self,” or “the self, selfness,” is 
> primitive. sp, however, may be regarded as the modi- 
ficationofsu(comp.§.50.), as ,piro, in my opinion, is con¬ 
nected with swas, “to breathe.” The Doric for 
and the Latin pse, of i-pse, which should be declined ejus- 
psius, ei-psi. See., for ipsius, ipni, are formed, in like inan- 

I"""’ t«*-“^i”atioii nt of 

A 7, it might be carried back to the Sanskrit suflix vant 

regarding which see §. 324 and more hereafter. It may here 

l« further remarked, that, ta Prhkrit, the pronoun of the aeoond 

^son oecurs, amongst other forms, in that of and 

^sfed“b'„?r‘’ T *!;■ ” "■“* “■'= ‘ « -'P- 

iesJetth n a ‘l« former 

1 t, t le Doric (juv for o-^iV, vas, vos, for fi-ax, fvon (§. 336 ,) . 
nnc, m oth respects, the Latin porta, which in this way may 

of tliP ^ ^ (connected view of the declension 

.utar, winch, ejcepting in tlie case of the Greek sun- 
phe. also the place of the dual and pl„ral, ' 

PRAK. ZEND. GREEK. lat rnmr, 

“*5 

sj... 5 

Locative, . ’ ’ ’ I 

. sawiye,' sebye.' 

1 Compare 5 330. It Ib not, however, necessary to assume that • n 

second pe,-son, the Lithuanian theme iaza and the Sclavonic teb ilv ’ ' 

ft... tb, Ss„Wri, 


o 
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spositions of the base tioa. Both explanations agree in the main, as 
the syllable tav belongs to the base in the Indian genitive tarn also, 
whether we derive it by Guna from iu^ whence tu-bhyam, to 

thee,” or regard it as the transposed form of twa. In the reflective 
forms given above, saw and seb are based on the same principle as the taio 
and teh just mentioned, and hence they may be derived, by transposition, 
from the Indian base swa ; or we may suppose a genitive sam to have ex^ 
isted in Sanskrit also, which language, it may be concluded, originally 
possessed a complete declension of tliis pronoun. The Gothic sihya^ 
kinsman,’’theme sibyan, Old High German, sippi% ‘^relationship,” 
“ kith,” agrees, in a striking manner, with the Sclavonic base seb; and it 
would not be surprising if the “ kinsman ” has been designated as “ the man 
belonging to him,’’ “ his and that, therefore, the original v of these Gothic 
forms has been hardened, ns in Sclavonic, to b. The Gothic sves, theme 
sv^sa, ‘‘ property,” is also a derivative from this pronoun. 




343. The base iT ta^ feminine fn td, signifies, in Sanskrit, 
“ he,” “ this,” and ‘‘ that.” The Zend form is identical 
with the Sanskrit: the medial, however, frequently occurs 
instead of the tenuis, as in the accusative singular mascu¬ 
line, in which the place of tern is commonly supplied by 
dem, or, still more frequently, by dhn. In Greek and 
German this pronoun has assumed the functions of the 
article, which is not found in the Sanskrit and Zend, nor 
in the Latin, Lithuanian, and Sclavonic. The bases TO, 
[G. Ed. p. ^90.] Gothic THA (§. 87.), feminine, TA, TH, 
Gothic THO (§. C9.), correspond regularly with the Sanskrit- 
Zend tuy id, with which the Lithuanian demonstrative base 
TA, nominative masculine tas, “ this,” feminine id, is com¬ 
pletely identical. The Old Sclavonic base is, as in Greek, 
in the masculine and neuter* tOy in the feminine ta (§. 255, a.), 
but in the nominative masculine drops the vowel; hence 
t\ ttty tOy this,” m. f. n. Tins pronoun does not occur, in its 
simple state, in Latin, with the exception of the’adverbial 


* Tb, f with the semi-vowel b. 
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accusative forms iurrii iiinc (like liunc), tarn, ian-dem, and 
famen. The latter resembles surprisingly the Sanskrit 
locative ta-smiriy “ in this” (§. 201.), only that the s is 

dropped, as in the Lithuanian tamey (p. 176 G. ed.); on which 
account I am inclined to replace the derivation I formerly 
gave of it by transposition from the Greek iihroi, by that 
which I now oflFer, and which is less remote. Moreover, in 
Latin, the derivative forms talis, tantus, tot, totidem, toties, 
totus,^' spring from this pronoun, and will be treated of 
hereafter. It appears, however, to be declined in the com¬ 
pound iste, of which the first member is is either to be 
regarded as a petrified nominative masculine, the case-sign 
of which, unconscious of its derivation, is retained in the 
oblique cases— istius for ejtisfius, compare the German 
jedermanris—ov, which seems to me less probable, the s is a 
pure phonetic aflBx, adopted on account of the favourite com¬ 
bination of s with t (compare §§. 95. 96.). 

344. In the same way that iste is compounded in Latin, 
so also, in Sanskrit and Zend, the base ta combines with 
another pronoun prefixed to it, in fact, with and thus forms 
^iT Sta, “ this,” that,” Zend aita (§. 28.). The nomi¬ 

native singular is, in Sanskrit, hha, JlWl eshd, Hat; 

in Zend aSsliO aHha, (^a5^;oa5 aMaL In Greek, 

avTo^ is a similar compound, the first syllable of vvhicli, av, 
will subsequently be remarked upon. [G. Ed. p. 491.] 
riiis avTo^ is again combined with the article as a prefix to 
it, and forms o5to9, avTTj, rovro, for 6-au-T09, 7 )~av-TTj, To-av^ro, 
There are several ways in which o5to9, toSto, may be sup¬ 
posed to have arisen : in the first place as /i’-o{)to 9 , t-ovto, 
by suppressing the vowel of the article and weakening the 
a of the diphthong av to o, both clianges being made to 
prevent the whole w^ord from being too ponderous, for a is 


* Regarding totiis see p. 1313 G. ed. Note. 
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the heaviest of the three representatives of the Indian ^ a 
(a, e, o); and for this reason av appears to be especially the 
representative of the Vriddhi diphthong ^ au^ while for 


^ (J = a + ?z, is found either ev or ov. In the feminine 
form avTTi, if we distribute it thus, li-avrr}, the diphthong 
remains unweakened, as in ravro. But avri] may also be 
derived from ^ d-vrrjy and the loss of the first element of the 
diphthong may be assumed: the gender would tlien be 
expressed in both members of the compound, and a better dis¬ 
tinction would be made from the masculine and neuter base 
TouTo. But if, as appears to me preferable, we make the latter 
accord with the explanation which has just been given of the 
feminine form, the o of ov will then be ascribed to the arti¬ 
cle, and w^e shall likewise assume that the a of av is dropped; 
thus, 6-i}to9, to-vto. Max. Schmidt {De Pronomine Gr, et 
Lat. p. 38) sees in o5to 9 only the article compounded with 
itself, and assumes that v is inserted; thus o5to 9 for 0 T 09 , 
avTT] for arr}. He adduces, in support of his view, 6(tovto<;, 
ToiovTo^, Trj\tKovTo<;, which he supposes to have admitted a 
similar insertion. I am of opinion, on the contrary, that 
these forms do not contain the simple base of the article TO 
as the last element of their composition, but’AYTO ; for why 
should not this pronoun, though itself already a compound, 
[G. Ed. p. 492.] admit, just as well as the article, of being 
combined with words preceding it ? I do not agree with 
Max. Schmidt in explaining the adverbs ivravOay ivrevOev, 
for ipBavda, evOevOev, Ionic ipOavra, ipOevrev, by the simple 
duplication of the suffixes 6a, dep, but I consider them to be 
compounded of two adverbs of similar formation. Though 
avOa, avdepy from the pronominal base ’AY, of which more 
hereafter, have not been retained in use by themselves, still 
I look upon epravda as the combination oi ipffavOa, 
eprevdep as that of epdep')ravdep. In order to avoid the con- 


* See Vocalisnius, Rem. 2. p. 193, &c. 
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urrence of two breathings in the two following syllables, the 
breathing of the former syllable is suppressed, or, as in the 
Ionic dialect, that of the latter is dropped. It may remain 
a question, whether the 6 of evdev is the thin sound of the 


a of avdev, in which case the preceding adverb has lost 
not only its v, but its e also, or whether avOev has been 
weakened by the loss of its a. In the latter case evravOa 
may be divided into ivra-vOa. It is at least more natural to 
suppose the combination of two adverbs, and the weakening 
of a single one, on account of the ponderous nature of the 
compound, than to assume the mere doubling of the for¬ 
mative suffix and the insertion of a redundant v, for neither 
part of this assumption can be supported by analogous phe¬ 
nomena elsewhere. 

345. In the nominative singular masculine and feminine the 
Sanskrit substitutes—and in this the Gothic remarkably coin¬ 
cides with it—for the T sound of the pronoun under discussion 
an s, which in Zend, according to §. 53, becomes ^ h, and in 
Greek the rough breathing, hence Sanskrit sa» srl, tat, Gothic 
sa, so, thata, Zend ho, hci, tat, Greek o, "a, to. The Old Latin 
has introduced into the accusative this originally purely 
subjective pronominal base: sum for eum, and sam for earn, 
also sapsa as nominative for sa-ipsa.* [G. Ed. p. 403.] 

As this s is excluded from the neuter, we have found 
in it (§. 134) a satisfactory explanation of the nominative 
sign, the s of which is likewise foreign to the neuter. A 
remnant of the old s of the base is still preserved by the 
Greek in the adverbs crjpepov and though as these 

compounds express an accusative relation, not that of a 
nominative, they accord with the use of the Sanskrit lan¬ 
guage less than the Attic forms rpfjiepov, rrjre^, as rT ta is 
the general theme, but sa only that of the nominative. 


* Accusative plural sos, cf, Max. Schmidt De Pronomine Gr. et Lat.’* 
pp.11,12. 
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The first member of the said compounds occurs in the 


primary form or theme, the final o of which ( = ^ a) has 
been changed into e, having been melted^down with the fol¬ 
lowing € and 7 }; thus rijre?, < 7 ^ 769 , from 76-6X69, 0*6-6769, for 
70 - 6769 , 0-0-6769 \ TTjfJiepoVj (Ti]fJi6pov, from Te-7)fjiepov^ ae-rjiiepov, 
for To-rjpbepoVf ao-rjfjbepov. These adverbs correspond to the 
Sanskrit adverbial compounds {Avyayi-bhdva), which con¬ 
tain a substantive, assuming an accusative neuter form 
as their last member; e. g, yathd-shraddham, 

“accordingto troth,’’ from shraddhd, feminine, “troth.” 

346. The Greek falls into an abuse, in extending the 

substitution of the rough breathing for the T sound also 
to the nominative plural, as in ol, al, while the cognate lan¬ 
guages preserve the Doric-epic forms to I, rat, as the original: 
Sanskrit w U, ids, Zend U, tdoy Gothic thaiy 

thos (compare §. 228.). 

347. With reference to the masculine nominative singular, 
we have, moreover, to notice the remarkable coincidence of 
the Greek, Gothic, and Sanskrit in retaining the case-sign, so 
that 6 for 69 corresponds to the Sanskrit-Gothic sa for sas. 

[G. Ed. p. 404.] The latter appears analogous to the inter¬ 
rogative hvasy “who?” in Gothic (§. 135.). In Sanskrit, 
however, the suppression of the case-sign is not quite 
universal; for before a stop we find w* saJi, lETt so, euphonic 
for sas (^. 22. and Gramm. Crit. §. 75. a .); and ^ sd, before 
words beginning with a, according to a general principle of 
sound from sas, by melting down the s to w, and regularly con¬ 
tracting the a + u to 6 (§.2.). On the form s6 is based the 
Zend ho, the 6 of which is retained; so that ha 
which might be expected for '3U sa, does not occur. 
Although, then, ho is strikingly similar to the Greek 
o, still the relationship of the two forms cannot be looked for 
in the o-sound, as tlie Greek 6 rests on the suppression of 
the case-sign and usual substitution of o for ^ a (§. 4.), 
while the Zend ho is to be referred to tlie existence of a 
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case-sign {u for s), and its contraction with the a of the 
base to d. 


348. The reason wliy this pronoun gladly dispenses 
with the usual nominative sign s may be, partly, because 
the said case-sign has itself proceeded from the base sa, 
and that sa does not admit of being re-combined with 
itself; and, partly—and this perhaps is the surer ground 
that the pronouns, in general, are so strongly and 
vividly personified by themselves, that they are not in 
Heed of a very energetic and animated sign of pei'sonality; 
for which reason, although aham, “I,” rit twam,“thou,” 
ayam, “ this,” swayam, “ self,” have a termina¬ 

tion, it is not that of the usual nominative, but they ap¬ 
pear as neuters in the more objective or accusative garb; 
while asdu, m. f. “that,” if its final diphthong is 
combined with the u of the oblique [G. Ed. p. 495.] 
case amu (compare §. 156.), is completely devoid of ter- 
mination, and merely adopts the Vriddhi augment of the 
final vowel of the base * Tlie Latin obeys the same prin¬ 
ciple in the pronouns hi-c, tile, iste, ipsCf wliich are deprived of 
the nominative sign, and for which we might have expected 
hh-c (compare hun^c from hu-mc), ilhis, istusy and ijosus, 
which latter actually occurs; and in the same language the 
relative qui is distinguished from the more energetic inter¬ 
rogative quis by the absence of the nominative sign. In 
agreement with this principle stands also the circumstance, 
that in Sanskrit the masculine pronominal bases in a, in the 
plural nominative have not, like other words, as for their 
termination, but, in like manner, suppress the case suffix, 
and extend the a of the base to ^ by the admixture of a 
purely phonetic i ,* lienee ^ tS, from which the dative and 
ablative te-bhyasy genitive (&-shdmy locative It has 

been before pointed out (§. 228.) what relation the cognate 
languages bear to Sanskrit in this respect. And it may 


* The belief in this actually being the case is supported by the Ptili, in 
which the form ana, without Vriddlii, corresponds to the Sauskrit asdu. 
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be observed, furtlier, that the pronouns of the first and 
second person do not admit, in the plural, the termination as, 
but employ vay-am, yu-y-am, "vvitli a neuter sin¬ 
gular form, and in the Veda dialect asmS, 

yushmS, after the usage of pronouns of the third person. 
The Greek forms ^/xe?9, v/Jbel^, appear, there¬ 

fore, so much the more to be a more recent adaptation to 
the ordinary mode of formation; and what (§§.335.337.) 
has been said regarding the s of the Lithuanian mes, 
yus, the Gothic veis, yus, and the Latin nos, vos, obtains 
additional confirmation from the present remark. The 
pronominal base amu, ** that,’’ also avoids, in the 

masculine, the nominative-termination as, and forms ami, 
illi, which serves as a theme to the oblique plural cases, 
[G. Ed. p. 496.] with the exception of the accusative : hence 


ami-bhis, ami-bhyas, ami-shdm, 

ami-shu. These forms confirm the opinion that the nomi¬ 
native te also, and the like, are void of inflexion, 

349. We here give a general view of the entire declen¬ 
sion of the pronoun under discussion. From the Latin 
we adduce the compound is-te, as the simple form does not 
occur. The Zend forms in brackets I have not met with, 
but have formed them according to the analogy of the 
compound a5^x5A5, ai-ta, and other pronouns of tlie third 
person, with which we may suppose the base Asp ta to 
liave originally agreed in inflexion. Observe, also, the 
occasional weakening of the t to d, mentioned in §. 343. 
Those cases of the Lithuanian and Sclavonic to which ^ 
is prefixed, etymologically do not belong to this place, but 
to the compound w tya, mentioned in §. 353, 


SINGULAR. 




MASCULINE. 




Sanskrit. Zend. Greek. Latin. 

Gothic. 

Liih. 

Old Sclav, 

N. sa, sail, sd, h6, 6, is- TE, 

SOy 

fas. 


Ac. /am, tern, rov, is-TUM, 

ihana, 

tan, 

i\ 

1. tina, (Id), . 

• f • • 

til, iumi, *tyem. 
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SINGULAR. 



MASCULINE. 

Siamkrit, 

Zend. 

Greek. Latin. 

D. tasmdi,^ 

{tahmdl),^ 

T&, is-2Y,^ 

Ab. iasmdt, 

{tahvidt), 

is-TO{D) 

G. tasya, 

{tahey 

TOLo^ is~TIUS,^ 

L. tasmin,^ 

{fahmiy 

. . . tamen?^^ 



NEUTER. 

N. Ac. 


isTuny 


The rest like the Masculine. 



Gothic. Lith, Old Scl. 

thamma^ tomu.^ 

••• 

this, to, tocjo*^ 

.... tame,^Hom?'^ 

ihata,^^ tui^^ to}^ 


FEMININE. 


N. sd. 

hdf 

'a, 7 , is-TAf 

s6, 

ia, 

ta. 

Ac. tdm 

{taiim), 

rav, rriv, is-TAM, 

tlw, 

tan 


I. tayd, 

{iahimja)'^ 

.... .... 

.... 

ta, 

ioyu. 

D- tasydiy 

{tanhui)^ 

ra, rfj, is-Tl, 

tlilzay^ 

tai, 

to'!. 

Ab. tasyds^ 

{tanhdl),^'> 

- h-TA{D) 

• • • . 

•. • 

.. . 

G. tasydsy 

(tanhdo)^° 

ra?, T^?, is-rfUS,'^ 

thizos,^^ 

tds, 

toya.^^ 

tasydmy{tahmyay^ 

.... • • • • 

• • • • 

toyy^ 

to!. 


* See 166. 2 similar pronominal forms, differ from the 

common second declension, to which they belong, in this particular, that 
they preserve the case-termination in preference to the final vowel of the 
base; thus, isti for istoi., opposed to lupo for lupoi. ^ Regarding m?n, 

from sm, see §, 170., and with reference to the termination §. 356. 
Rem. 3. ^ ^ s ^ oq^. sub Jinem. ® We might, also, 

expect tanhC'&nd according to the analogy of 

anh6, which often occurs as well as ah6 (from the base a), and 
ainh^^ and similar forms (§§. 41. and 56. a.). §. 189. 

J 269. 9 § 201. §. 343. §§. 176. 197- The 

m comes from the appended pronoun sma (comp. §. 267. suh.f .): in the 
instrumental tyem, on the contrary, it belongs to the case-sign (^. 260.). 

155. 156. § 5 . 165, and 281. ‘^§.157. The 

Sclavonic to, and similar pronominal neuters, are to be explained, like tlie 
Oreek, through the suppression of a T-sound; while substantive and 
adjective forms in 0 —with the exception of those from bases in « (ns ni>ho 
from iV.ERE/S')—have lost a final nasal, which the Greek retains, both 


>1 


[U. Ed. p. 497.] 


[G. Ed. p. 498.] 
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according to the euphonic law in 256.1. §. 26G. § 171. 

19 g. 17*2. 20 ^ 172. Note *, p. 189. 21 § 350 . Rem. 3. 22 jf 

assume that the termination yus^ peculiar to the pronouns, which in 
§. 189. is considered as the transposed form of the Sanskrit termination 
sya, belonged originally to the feminine, and from that gender has been 
unorganically transferred to the others, then (is)tius—from (is)ti-jus, for 
(is)ta-jus —would agree tolerably well with the Sanskrit tasyds, with the 
loss of the s preceding j; in this resembling the Sclavonic taya for tUsyaj 
§. 271 ., and shortening the last d but one; after wliicli from the short «, 
as is so frequently done before a final s, an unorganic u is formed. 
23 From tosi/as, §.271. 202. 25 2 G 8 . Note * 


DUAL. 

MASCULINE. 


Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Ch'eek. Litli. 

Old Sclav. 

N. A. idu, td,^ 

(tdo, id), 

Tco, in, 

ta. 

I.D.Ab. idbhydm, 

(taelbya), 

D. Tolv^ D. 

I. D. *lyemcu^ 

G. L» tayds, 

{tayo}/ 

G. roivj G. /w, 

toyu^ 



NEUTER. 


N. Ac. 


TCO, .... 

typ^ 

The rest like the Masculine. 


FEMININE. 


N.Ac, td; 


rd, tie. 

Jye-^ 

I.D.Ab. tdbydm, 

{tdbyd), 

D. Totv, tom,^ 

^tyema.^ 

G. L. tayds, 

.... 

G.ralvy GAd, 

toyd. 

1 Vedic form, see §.208. 

2 $. 221. 3 §.215. 

4 §. 273., 


where, however, the reason for the ye, instead of the to-be-anticipated o, 
was incorrectly assigned. The truth is, ohyema is founded on the Sanskrit 
base "gTHir uhhaya.^ nom. uhhayam.^ “ both ”; and with regard to the designa¬ 
tion of the number two, we must observe, that the Lithuanian, also, forms 
some cases from an extended theme in ia, euphonic ie; viz. the gen. dwiey-u, 
and the dative dwie-m; the former, with regard to its y before the case ter¬ 
mination, agrees with the Sclavonic dvoy-d and Sanskrit dway-ds (§. 273. 
Note t): the theme of both eases is dwie, from dwia^ and is founded, in 
my opinion, on the Sanskrit dwaya^ a pair,** with the suppression of 
the a preceding the y. On this, then, is based, also, the Sclavonic 
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§L 


1 


dvym, as also tyem, on the compound pronominal base pj tya (^. 353 .). 
■' ' " . $.273. 


$.254. Rem. l.p. 277. ® $.273. Notef. ’§. 212 . 8 


p. 358 G. cd. 9 213. 




Sanskrit. Zend. 

Ac. Mn, 

{. <disA 

V-^-t&bhyas, ia&ihyo. 


PLURAL. 

MASCULINE. 


Greek. 

t f 1 
TOfc, Of-/ 

TOy?, 

s. Loc. 


Latin. 

is-Tl} 

is^TOS, 


Gothic. 

thai} 

thansj 


6r» Ufilidniy^ {la^shanm)}^ r&v, 

]j* iishuy (taeshva), J). TotorCf 


is'TIS,^ thoirrif^ 
is-TORUMt^ thize,^ 


Lith. Old Sclav, 

^tie,^ ii} 

tuSf tuSy ty.^ 

taisy"^ '^iyemiy^ 

*tiem{u)Syi *tyem,^ 


iu, 

tuse, 


iyechy^^ 

tyech}^ 


ji, A.c.ldniyid,^^^ tuy^^ 


Ta, 


13 


thd}^ 


14 


The rest like the Masculine. 



FEMININE. 

Ttti, at,i is-TAE} 
Tfi9, is-TAS, 


{t(h), 
tds, {ld,o), 
idhhis, {tdbis), 

d&bhyas, {hibyd), s. L. is-TlS, 

Msdm,^ {tdonhedm^^ rdcov, r&v, is-TARUM? thizo,^ h% 
ioxu, Idhva, D. ralcn, .... .... losa. 


thdSy tos, 

thds, iasy 

.... tomis, 
thainiy^^ iom[u)s^ 


ta. 


iy}^ 

ty}^ 

*tyemi, 

*iyem? 

iyech}^ 

iyech}^ 


* §5,228.348. Regarding the Lithuanian tie see, also, §. 236. NoteJ, 
and for the Sclavonic ti §. 274 . 2 J. 039 ^ 3 275. ^ §. 210 . 

The surprising agreement between the Sanskrit tdis and Lithuanian 
tais is so far fortuitous, as that the Sanskrit lias rejected its hh and the 
Lithuanian the m derived from 6 , independently of each other. The 
Sclavonic tyemi, from Ujemis (§.277.), points to a Lithuanian and 
IS analogous to tlie Vedic forms like aswMiSy mentioned in §.219., 

and to the common pronominal-instrumental Xlfvm 6~bhiSy “tlirough 
this, from the base ^ a. It is, however, doubtful whetlier the ye of 
^.vmiia founded on the corruption of the Sanskrit <4 of a Vedic form 
'vhich may be supposed to have existed, tehhiSy according to §.266. e., or 
'vhether, as I am more inclined to think, this case, like several others, 
belongs to tho compound base m tyay to which, also, is to he assigned the 


[G. Ed. p. 499.] 
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singular instrumental tyem^ ns from the base to only tom could proceed, 
according to the analogy of rohom^ from the base roho. On the other hand, 
the locative iyech is not to be referred to this place, as all o bases in this 
case have ye corresponding to the Sanskrit ^; as rabyech, from the theme 
raho» Concurrent forms are wanting in the common declension for tyech: 
it answers, however, to ^ITR UsMm,]vi^i as the locative of similar sound 


does to ^ teshu; and for it also, therefore, we do not have recourse 

[G. Ed. p. 500.] to the pronoun compounded with ya^ however 
natural it might appear from the point of view of the Grammar, which is 
limited to the Sclavonic alone, tliat all the ye, which occur in tliis pro¬ 
noun, are of the same origin. ® From istibus for istohus, see §• 244. 

6 §§. 215. and 288. Rem. 4. §§. 215. and 235. Note J. « §. 270. 

9 §.248. Comp. ahhahm, ^^horum,*’ from the base 

a, Vend. S. p. 230, and elsewhere (erroneously s for sh, see §§. 51.52.). 

§. 284. Note ^ 12 234. Note t. £31. §. 274. 

1 ^ §. 271 . 1 ® This has found its way from the other genders into the 

feminine, where we should expect thorn, while in the masculine and 
neuter the ai has its ancient fixed position (§. 288. Rem. 4.). In Sclavonic, 
all oblique plural cases are borrowed from the masculine, hence ty€7m, 
tyem, tyech, for tyami, tyam, tvach, or tami, tarn, tach. Compare 

the often-occuiTing donhamn, ^^harum^^ (§.56^), Sanskrit 

dsdm, from the base d. Polysyllabic bases in Zend shorten the feminine 
CL in the genitive plural; hence, not aetdonhanm, but 
adtanhahm (according to ^.5G*.) answers to the Sanskrit etdsdm. 


350. The weakening of the t to d, mentioned in §. 343., 
which occasionally enters into the pronominal base ta, 
coincides with that which takes place in Greek in the ap¬ 
pended particle Se, which, when isolated, is used as a con¬ 
junction, and to which no more suitable origin can be assigned 
than the pronominal base TO. The weakening of the vowel 
o to € resembles that which occurs in the uninflected vocative 
of bases in o (§. 204.), as also in the equally Uninflected 
accusatives fie, cri, e, (§. 326.). The descent of the tenuis'to 
the medial occurs also in Sanskrit, in the isolated neuter 
form i-dam, this,” and a-das, ** that,” inasmuch as, in my 
opinion, this is the proper distribution * which with 


* Cf. Influence of Pronouns on the Formation of Words, p. 13. 
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reference to i-dam is supported, also, by tlie Latin i-dem, 
qui-dam. In Sanskrit i-dam and a-das are limited 
to the nominative and accusative neuter, which are the same 
in sound, and are deficient in the formation of the other 
cases, which originally may have be- [G. Ed. p. 601.] 
longed to them; as the Greek Se has still left behind it, in 
Homer, the plural-dative Seo'at, Seer/, (ToitBecr(Tt, to? 9 S 60 '/), 
^^hich, according to what was said in §. 253. Rem., regarding 
the dative in ea-a-i, sounds very homogeneous to the Sanskrit 
neuter das, probably a weakened form of daf. As to the 
proof of the relation of the idea of the conjunction S4 to that 
of our pronoun, it is sufficient to remark, generally, that all 
genuine conjunctions in the Indo-European family of lan¬ 
guages, as far as their origin can be traced, are derived from 


pionouns, the meaning of which frequently lies more or less 
obscured in them. Those from fiev and 8e are contrasted with 
one another like “ this ” and that," or “ the other; ” and the 
connection of our German aber, Old Higli German afar, 
with the Indian opnra-s, the other,", has been 

already shewn elsewhere,* and in the same manner the 
Gothic ith, ‘‘ but," of which more hereafter, is of pronominal 
origin, just as the Latin au-iem. 

351. A descent from the tenuis to the medial, similar 
to that whicli we have observed in the Greek Se, and 
in SeTva, which will be discussed liereafter, is exhibited in 
Latin in the adverbs dum, demum, donee, deniquey 'which 
all, with more or less certainty, belong to our demon¬ 
strative base. Perhaps dudumy also, is to be referred to 
this class, and is to be regarded as the doubling of the 
base du for tuy to, as totus, wliich has retained the old 
tenuis. In Sanskrit, the doubling of pronouns, in which 
both are nevertlieless declined, expresses multiplicity; 
y<j yas signifies ‘‘whoever," quicunque:' and you yam. 


* Vocalismus, p. 155, 
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“ quemcunquey^ &c., and sa sah\ tan, tarn &c., answer to them. 

[G. Ed. p. 502.] Totus is properly ‘‘ this and this,” “ the 
one and the other half,” hence '‘the whole.” The case is the 
same with quisquis. In dudum, “ long ago,” the notion of 
multiplicity is equally clear; and for this reason I prefer 
viewing it as the combination of two similar elements 
rather than as diu and dum. The same relation, in 
a phonetic respect, that dudum has to totus, dum has to 
turn, wdiich latter has been designated above (§. 343.) as the 
accusative. The circumstance, that in those pronominal 
adverbs the accusative inflexion does not stand in its cus* 
tomary sense, ought not to divert us from this mode of 
derivation; for in adverbs the case-inflexions very We- 
quently overstep their ordinary signification. Notwith¬ 
standing, it cannot be denied that, in all pronominal 
adverbs of this kind, or at least in some of them, the m 
might also belong to the appended pronoun sma, which is 
so widely diflTused in Sanskrit and its kindred languages, 
and has been conjectured to exist in ta-men as analogous 
to the Sanskrit locative tasmin, and in immo by assimi¬ 
lation from ismo.^ According to this mode of explana¬ 
tion, in the Latin forms dum, turn, tarn, quam, &c., there 
would be exactly as much left of the aj)pended pronoun, 
and the case-terminations combined with it, as in our 
German datives, like dem, wem, and the Sclavonic loca¬ 
tives, as tom. The locative would be very suitable for 
dum, “ since,'' “ while,” (in which* time), and turn in the 
meaning “ then,” and consequently du-m and tu-m would 
be = Sanskrit ta-smin. Old Sclavonic lorn. For 

the meaning, “ hereupon,” which in Sanskrit is expressed 
by tatas, (literally “ from there”), it might be better to 
refer to the ablative rTWIH ta-sm&t, for it is not necessary 
that turn, in all its meanings, should belong to one and the 


♦ In the author’s Essay on Demonstrative Bases, p. 21. 






same case-form, as the m approaches very [G Ed. p. 503.] 
closely to the terminations smAi, smut, and fpr^ smin. 

352. Demum, considered as a demonstrative form, agrees 
exceedingly well, apart from the weakening of the con¬ 
sonants, with the Greek ttJ/ao?, with respect to which the 
obsolete form cl emus is to be remarked. In rrjfjLo^y however, 
to which the relative corresponds, there is no necessity 
to follow Biittmann in regarding the latter portion of it as 
the substantive notwithstanding the apparent induce¬ 
ment for so doing contained in avTrjpioLp ; but I prefer divid¬ 
ing thus, Tr]’-/Mo^y and I consider tt), 77, to be merely 

the lengthening of the base TO, as according to §§. 3. 4., 
0 = ^ a, and ?; = d. Thus this 77 coincides with the 
cognate Sanskrit d, in several pronominal derivations, with 
the base vowel lengthened, as Tn^ll yd,-vat, “ how much,” 
how long, while, &c., and with the word answering to 
it, tu-vat. Nay, we might not perhaps venture 
too far if we were to recognise in /io? a corruption 
of ^ vat, the v being hardened to yu., as we perceive 
happens among other words in dravdmi, 

I run, (p. 1 i4)j with the favourite transition of t to 9, which 
is necessary at the end of words if the T sound is not to 
be entirely dropped, modifications which liave aided us 
in explaining several forms of importance in Grammar 
(§§. 152, 1 S3.). In demum, demus, however, the demonstrative 
force is not so clearly perceptible as in the cognate Greek 
expression, and it lies concealed under the usual translation, 
“ then first,” or “ at last,” which does not affect the general 
sense of the sentence. Still nunc demum venis ? means, pro¬ 
perly, now comest thou at this (so late a time) ?” Tlie time 
is doubly denoted; and in this lies the emphasis, first by nunc, 
from the pronominal base nu, and next by demum. In such 
adverbs, however, of place and time, it is [G. Ed. p. 604.] 
not required to express the place and time formally, and this 
is done very rarely. In general, the mind has to understand 
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these categories in the interior, as it were, of the verbal form. 
It is the property of the pronouns to convey the secondary 
notion of space, wliich then admits of being transferred to 
time. Thus our wo, “ where,” has reference to place; loann, 
“ when, to time; c/a, “ then ” or “ there,” to both; but the 
pronominal idea alone is formally represented in all three. 
When it is required adverbially to denote absolutely definite 
divisions of time, a pronoun is naturally combined with the 
designation of time in question, as in hodie, cr^fiepovt and 
heutcy “ to-day,” (Old High German, lihdUy §. 162.). But if, 
in these expressions, one of the ideas combined in them were 
to lose its formal designation, tliat of time would most easily 
be dispensed with ; the important matter being that it is “ on 
this and not ** on that (day) ;” and the language therefore 
adheres more tenaciously to the pronominal element than to 
that of time, which is very faintly seen in our heidey and even 
in the Old High German hiutu. Hence 1 cannot believe that 
the adverbs dum, dcmurriy donee, denique, are connected with 
the term for “day” (§. 122.), which is common to the Latin 
and the Sanskrit, to which Hartung (Gr. Particles, I. 230), 
besides the forms which have been mentioned, refers, among 
other words,and the Gothic yu, “now,” “already,” and 
yuthan, “already,” as also the appended dam in qui-damy 
regarding which see above (§. 350.). In the first place, in tlie 
dam of qiion-dam, and in the dem of tan-dem, we might admit 
the term denoting “day,” without being compelled, from the 
reason given above, to tliis explanation, still less to the 
inference that (jui-datn, qui-dem, and i-dem, also have arisen 
in this manner. If quondam contains the nanle of “dav,” 
then its dam approaches most nearly to the Sanskrit accusa¬ 
tive dyam from dy6, “ heaven,” wliich, like other 
CG. Ed. p. 506.] appellations of heaven, may also have 
signified ‘ day, ’ as a shoot from the root div, " to 
shine,’ (§ 122.). To this accusative dydm, the Greek 
8qi>, “ long, corresponds, if, as Hartung conjectures, it is 
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taken from an appellation of “day,” like the Latin diu 
(Sanskrit ^ dyii^ “ day.”)^ On the other hand, I prefer 
referring the particle St; to our demonstrative base, the signifi¬ 
cant and animating force of which is evinced clearly enough 
in the way in which it is used. We return to the Latin 
donee —the more complete form of which, c/onecwm,t has 
been already, in another place, divided into do-nicum —since 
I see in it a connection, in formation and base [G. Ed. p, 506.] 
^vith the Greek Trjvifca, of whicli hereafter. “ So long as” is 
equivalent to the time in which,” or “ in which time,’’ “ how 
long a time,” and do here represents the pronominal idea, 
and necj nicum, that of time, as it also actually expresses, 
which will be shewn hereafter, a division of time. In the 


* Perhaps we should also class under this head ^/xepa, and divide it into 
rj-fi€pa, considering it as “ day-time.” The first member of the compound 
would have lost the T sound of the Sanskrit base ^dydj as, in 1 * 22 ., we 
have seen Ju proceed from and the rough breathing would, as fre- 
(jiicntly happens in Greek— e.g. in answering to jeai?' and XfoFrT 

yakrit —supply the place of the j. As regards the second portion of 
y;-pepa, we might easily suppose it connected with pepov. If this idea be 
well founded, then 17 -pepa would mean ‘^day s-side” or ‘‘light-side” (of 
time). But pepa admits, also, of comparison with a word which, in San¬ 
skrit, means time in general and day of the week; for by assuming the fre¬ 
quently-mentioned hardening of a u to p (cf. p. 115,1.3), and a shortening 
ot the middle vowel, we arrive at the Sanskrit which has been 

before the sulqect of discussion (J. 300. p. 425,1.8), and with wliich, too, our 
Mal^ “ time. Gothic vial (theme in&la)y \s connected. According to this view, 
y-pipa would, therefore, signify “ day’s-time,” in which case an etymolo¬ 
gical connection between pepa and pepo? might still exist, inasmuch as 
petpopat, from the root MAP (etpaprai), is probably connected with the 
Sanskrit root var (vH), “to cover'' and “to choose"; whence vara 
(nominative varani), “ the gift, lent by a god or a Brahman,’* “grace; 
and whence is derived, also, vdra^ “opportunit}''," “time,** &c. For 
further particulars regarding the root var vri) and its branches in 
the European cognate languages, see my Vocalism us, p. 166. 
t Influence of the Pronouns on the Formation of Words, p. 12 . 
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Sanslg'it ydvaty on the other hand, from the relative 


base yay which signifies both ‘‘so long as” and ‘‘until,” the 
pronominal idea is alone represented; and we have hereby 
a fresh proof of the existence of a demonstrative element in 
donee, donicum. Denique, in like manner, with regard to its 
origin, appears to be related to ryviKay to which it bears a 
surprising resemblance, with qu for /c, as in quis, quid, cor¬ 
responding to kas, fsfTR Icim, fco7o^, &c. 


353 . The pronominal base w ta is combined, in Sanskrit, 
with the relative base ya, for the formation of a new 
pronoun of similar signification, which belongs especially 
to the Veda dialect, and, like many other VMa words, has 
found more frequent use in the European cognate languages 
than in the common Sanskrit. The a of cT ta, is suppressed 
in this compound, hence tya; and in the nominative of 
the personal genders, as in the simple iT ta, the T sound 
is replaced by s; hence syas, T^syu, 'i^^tycit; accusa¬ 
tive TP? tyam, WTH tyam, lipT tyat, &c. The base sya, 
which is limited to the nominative, with its feminine form 
syd, possesses a complete declension in several cognate 
languages, and in the Sclavonic has found its way into 
the neuter also. The Gothic has adhered most closely 
to the Sanskrit, and does not permit this pronoun 
to extend beyond the singular nominative. Moreover, 
only the feminine form si remains; and one could wish 
that a masculine syi-s, for sya-s, (according to §. 135,) oc- 

[G. Ed. p. 507.] curred with it. Most of the forms, how¬ 
ever, which express, in Gothic, the idea he,” and its femi¬ 
nine, have proceeded from the demonstrative base i, among 
which si, though, as it were, an alien, has found its place. 
This s?, from the base s^t)== Sanskrit syd, is an abbreviation of 
syexy according to the analogy of the substantive declension 
of the like termination (Grimm’s second strong declension), 
as thivi for thinya, from the base tkiuyCu 

354. The Old High German siu —we will leave it undecided 
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whether it should be written syu ^—is more exactly re¬ 
tained than the Gothic si, and has not entirely dropped 
the Sanski’it ^ d, of syd, but has first shortened it to 
a, and then weakened it to u.f U, however, in Old High 
German, is a favourite letter after i or y (Vocalismus, 
p. 246. Rein. 80.). The form siii^ in Old High German, is 
not so isolated as si in Gothic; but from the base sio 
springs also an accusative sza, and in the plural the form 
siot which is common to the nominative and accusative, 
and, in a Gothic dress, would be syus, in Sanskrit 
syas. Contrasted with the singular nominative 
silt, the accusative sia may appear remarkable, for in 
both cases similar forms might have been expected. 
The difference, however, consists in this, that the nomina¬ 
tive form, at the oldest period to which we can arrive by 
the history of the language, terminated in a vowel without 
any case-sign whatever, while in the accusative the vowel of 
the base was protected by a nasal. This nasal, then, may 
ha\e preserved the old quantity of a, just as, in Greek, a 
final a frequently occurs in places where a nasal w^as per¬ 
mitted to follow it by the old Grammar; while, where a short 
a sound is found originally unprotected, or [G. Ed. p. 608.] 
accompanied by consonants not nasal, it is usually changed 
into 6 or o; hence ^ra, ippeot, Se/ca, answering to the Sanskrit 
saptan, navan, damn, though from these likewise in the nomi¬ 
native and accusative, according to §§. 139. 313., sapta, &c.; 
eSez^a answering to adiksham, TrSBa to j)adam, 

but eSe/^e to adikshat, \vfce! to vrika, eSe/faro 

to if adiksjiata. 

355. While the Gothic article, like that in Greek, is to 


* See p. 8G7, Rem. 5.; and Vocalismns, p. 234, Rem. 81. 
t Respecting as lighter than a and heavier than z, see Vocalismus 
p.227, Rem. 16. 
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be referred to the bases discussed in §. 343., ^ so, 'm sd, it ta, 
ITT td, the High German, as has been before remarked (§. 288. 
Rem. 5.), attaches itself chiefly to the conxpound w tya, fern. 
tyd, and introduces this into the nominative also; hence, 
in the feminine, diii (or perhaps dyu), as above siu; accusa¬ 
tive dia, answering to the Sanskidt tijdm, and in the 
nominative and accusative plural dlo = tyds. With regard to 
the masculine, compare, with the Sanskrit nominative ^tyd, 
the form die, which in High German has found its way 
also into the accusative, which in this language is every¬ 
where the same as the nominative. In the neuter, din 
agrees with similar Old High German forms, from sub¬ 
stantive bases in ia, as cJiunniv. In the masculine singular, 
and in those cases of the neuter which are the same as the 
masculine, the compound nature of our pronominal base is 
less palpable; and taking it as our starting point, or restrict¬ 
ing our views to it, we should have classed the forms d'er, des, 
d’emu, den, not under tya, but, like the Gothic forms of kin¬ 
dred signification, under the simple base tt ta. But if der, 
den, be compared with the corresponding feminine cases diuj 
dia, and with the masculine plural die, without the suppo¬ 
sition—which is refuted by the Sanskrit, Lithuanian, and 
Sclavonic—that in the latter word a redundant i is inserted, 
[G. Ed. p. 509.] which never occurs in other parts of the 
Old High German Grammar,* then the assumption becomes 
necessary that der, des, d'emu, den, have had their origin 
from older forms, as dyar, dyas (= tyas, mm tyasya), 
so that, as very frequently happens in Gothic (§. 72.), in the 
syllable ya the a is dropped, and the y changed into a vowel; 
just as, above, we have seen si and thivi spring from sya 
thiuya. The Old High German, however, as is well known, 
very commonly employs e for the Gothic i. 


* See Vocalismns, p. 247. 
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356. The distribution of forms with e and i (or y) 
and a following vowel is not fortuitous, but rests on 
an historical basis, so that the contraction to e occurs 
universally where the Sanskrit has a short a after T{^yf 
but the more full form is found only wdien a long d, or 
the diphthong accompanies the Indian semivowel, though 
this circumstance does not, in every case, ensure the more 
complete form in Old High German; for in the genitive 
plural we find dV.r6 (masculine, feminine, and neuter), not¬ 
withstanding the Indian tygshdm in the masculine 

and neuter, and kutur tydsAm in the feminine; and in the 
dative, together with according to Notker, dicn— 

wc find, also, dim or d,h, and this, too, in most authorities, 
lie neuter instrumental diu is based on the instrumental 
thyd,-\ which may be supposed to exist in Zend, and 
where, therefore, we have, in like manner, the i or t/retained 
with original long vowels following that letter. Compare 

MASCULINE. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


Nominative, 

Sansknt. 

Old II. G. 

Sanskrit. 

OldH. G. 

syas, 

der. 

tyi, 

die. p 
die. w 

Accusative, 

iyam, 

den. 

tydn, 

Dative, 

tyasm&i^ 

demu, 

iySbhyas, 

p. 

di^.m, * *^5 

Genitive, 

tyusya, 

des, 

neuter. 

tySslidm, 

dero. 

p 

iij 

Nom. Acc. 

tyaf, 

daz. 

iydni, tyd^, din. 

Instrumental, 

tyhia, thyd\ diu, 

tyibhis. 

• • • 


The rest like the masculine. 


* Respecting the neuter daz, see §. 356. Rera. 2. 

t I cannot, however, quote this pronoun in Zend, except in tlie nomi¬ 
native plural masculine in combination with the relative, §, 62. 

* The latter is the V^dic and Zend form, see §.231. and §. 234. Note 
^ The latter the Zend form pre-snpposed above. 
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SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 


SansIcriL 

Old H. O, 

Sa7ish;it. 

Old H, G. 

Nominative, 

si/dy 

siu^, diu, 

tyds, 

dio. 

Accusative, 

tydm. 

dia, 

tyds, 

dio. 

Dative, 

tyasydi, 

deni, 

tydbhyas, 

dihn. 

Genitive, 

tyasyds, 

d’era, 

fydsdm, 

d'ero. 




Remark 1. —I differ from Grimm, whom, §. 288. Rem. 5., 
I have followed, as I here give die, not dii, and in the 
feminine plural dio, not dhX in the genitive plural d'ero, and 
in the genitive and dative singular d'era, deru, without a cir¬ 
cumflex ; since the circumstance that theory, and the history 
of language, would lead us to expect a long vowel, does 
not appear sufficient ground for the inference that the 
original long quantity, which has been retained in Gothic, 
was not shortened in the three centuries and a lialf which 
elapsed between Ulfilas and the oldest High German 
authorities. Where a long vowel is not shewn by Kero’s 
doubling the vowel, or Notker’s accenting it with a cir¬ 
cumflex, which is not the case in the examples before us, 
we have there to assume that the vowel, in the course 
[G. Ed. p. 611.] of centuries, has undergone a weakening 
change. To this, final vowels are, for the most part, subject; 
hence, also, the subjunctive present preserves the which 
corresponds to the Sanslndt ^ and Gothic ai only in per¬ 
sons in which the vowel is protected by a personal termi¬ 
nation following it; but in the first and third persons 
singular, which have lost the personal signs, the organic 
length of quantity is also lost.* 

Remark 2.—It is very probable that the simple base 


® See §, 354. 

♦ Grimm appears to have committed a mistake in referring, I. 723., to 
the third p. conj. for support of the supposed length of the e in the nomi¬ 
native plural, as at p. 808 he ascribes to it a short e. 
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TT ta, was, in Old High German, originally more fully de¬ 
clined, and that remains of that declension still exist. The 
neuter daz has the strongest claim to be viewed as such, 
which, contrary to §. 288. Rem. 5., I now prefer referring to 
the Sanskrit tat, rather than to tijat, as the syllable -^tya 
las elsewhere, in Old High German, universally become de 
(§. .-71.). Perhaps, too, the de which occurs in the nomi¬ 
native plural masculine, together with die (Grimm, I. 791 .), 
is not an abbreviation of the latter by the rejection of the 
lit a remnant of the simple pronoun, and therefore akin 
to the Sanskrit ^ and Gotliic thai. On the other hand, 
^ t CcWonic, in the declension of the simple pronoun 
given at §. 340., several remains of the compound tya 
have become intermingled, which are there explained. 
But the forms tdi, toe, taya, which occur in the nominative 
and accusative, together with f (masculine), to (neuter), ta 
(teminine), though they contain the same elements as the 
anskrit m tya, wt tyd, were first formed in Sclavonic, 
in the sense of §. 284., otherwise they would not have re¬ 
stored the vowel of the first pronoun, which the Sanskrit 
^ as suppiessed (§.353.); thus, ti for tot, te or tye for toe, 
and tya for taya (compare §. 282.). The same is the case 
With the compound plural forms of the nominative and 
accusative; masculine tit, neuter taya, feminine tyya. 

Remaik 3. In §. 160. I liave made the assertion that 
the German dative is based on the old instrumental, as it 
often occurs with an instrumental signification. I was, 
however, particularly impelled to this view by the dative 
form of bases in i, as ga^ta from the theme gastl But if 
we make the division cjast-a and regard the a as the case- 
termipation, there is nothing left us but fG. Ed. p.5l2.] 
to refer this form to the Indo-Zend instrumental. Tliere is, 
however, a way of comparing this form with the Sanskrit 
dative, which I now far prefer, as theLithuanian and Sclavonic, 
whicli are so near akin to the German, have retained the 


warn 
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dative, together with the instrumental; and the Old High 
German has preserved a particular form for the instrumental, 
the generic difference of which from the dative is especially 
observable in the pronoun, in which demu answers to 
fyasmdi; but the instrumental diu, and the Gothic 159.), 
no more exhibit the appended pronoun sma, mentioned 
in §. 165, &c., than does the Sanskrit-Zend instrumental. 
Dili agrees best with the Zend thyci, supposed above, and 
the Gothic th§ with the simple td.* The form demu, and the 
Gothic thamma, compared with iyasmdi and ir^ tasmdi, 
have lost the i element of the Sanskrit diphthong ^ di 
(=d + i); and the long d has been shortened in Gothic, 
otherwise it would have been supplied by 6 or ^.t The 
short Gothic a has, however, in Old High German, been 
still further weakened to lu But to return to the Gothic 
(jasta from the theme gasti; I do not now regard the j^final 
a of this word as a case-suffix, but as a Guna-vowel, after 
which the i of the base has been dropped, together with 
the case-character, while all bases in u, and feminine bases 
in i, have lost only the inflexion, and not a portion of the 
base with it. The same relation that siinau has to the 


dative sunav-^, from sunu —which in Sanskrit also re- 

C\ 

ceives the Guna—the feminine anstai, from the theme amti, 
has to the Sanskrit matay-^, from maiu The masculine 
gasia, how^ever, has not only lost the inflexion of gasiay-e, 
as it must originally have been pronounced, but also the 
y, which ought to have reverted to i. In the dz-declension 
vidfa is readily made to accord with the Sanskrit 
vriMya, and Zend v7lirkdi: to the latter it bears 

the same relation that thamma above does to fa-smdl 
The feminine gihai, from the theme gibo^ is as easily de- 


♦ The Sanskrit ty6-n-a has, according to §. 158., a euphonic n inserted, 
and the a of the base cluinged into ^ hy the blending of an i. 
t The latter actually takes place in hvammS~h, hvaryamine-h. 
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rivable, in regard to form, from tlie dative jihwdy-di, 

as from the instrumental jihivay-d. In both ways 

the inflexion has been lost, and the semivowel preceding it 
changed to a vowel. But if we are to believe [G. Ed. p. 613.] 
that a genuine dative chai’acter is retained in German, we 
should find it only in the declension of the pronouns, inas¬ 
much as, for instance, the feminine form zai, in tlii-zai, is 
directly derivable from the Sanskrit sydi, from smy-di, by 
merely dropinng the semivowel; so that thizai and 
asydi stand historically near to one another, as we have re¬ 
presented in §. 172., where we expressed our belief that ai, 
m i lizai, may be explained on the same principle as tlifit of 
gd>ai; and thus thizai must be considered as an abbrevia¬ 
tion of ihizay-ai, and, therefore, as indeclinable. But if 
thzai stands for thizy-ai, and at is, therefore, in this and 
similar pronominal forms, a remnant of the Sanskrit femi- 
mne dative termination di, then the Gothic ai above men¬ 
tioned is essentially distinguished from the similar termi¬ 
nation in gibai, "donor and anstai, "graiico,” as these two, 
also, are diverse from one another, since the i of anstai be- 
ongs to the theme ansfi, while an i is foreign to the theme 

gibai, VIZ. gibo, and accompanies the base in the dative 
only: while in the corresponding class of words in Sanskrit 
It IS added in several cases, after which is annexed the 
nie inflexion, which is omitted in Gothic. But if the ni 
of tJnzai is identical with the Sanskrit ^ di of tasgUi, 
then we must distribute the genitive ihhds into 'ihi- 
a,nd this must be considered as an abbreviation of 
tfn-zy-o^ :=Skv. TOnn ia-stj-ds; and we should have in this, 
and similar pronominal forms,* a feminine genitive termina¬ 
tion while elsewhere in all genders the genitive si-n 
consists in a mere s, ° 

357. It has been already remarked, that our dieser is a com- 

* To those belong the (strong) adjectives combined with a pronoun. 
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pound pronoun (§. 238. Rem. 5. p. 370.), the first member of 
which is founded on the Sanskrit base m tya, and our article 
(§. 353.). It is not, however, requisite to assume that its ie 
presupposes an older ia, but it may be regarded, and this now 
appears to me preferable, as the unorganic lengthening of 
the c/i-ser of Notker. As regards the second part of this 
demonstrative, its declension might be assigned partly to 
the simple Sanskrit base ^ sa, partly to the compound si/a : 
to the latter evidently belongs the feminine nominative 
[G. Ed. p. 514.] d'eSIU ( = OT syd, diese, ** this,”) and the 
neuter plural nominative of the same sound. But if the 
feminine accusative is d'esa^ not desia, and the masculine demn, 
not desian, or desen, according to the analogy of den (§. 356), 
then, instead of regarding these and other analogous forms 
as remains of the simple base ^ sa, ^ sd, it may be 
assumed that the i (or y) has been dropped, as occurs in 
most cases of the declension of hirfi (theme hirlia or hirtya ); 
so that in the plural, hirta, hirto, hirium, and in the dative 
singular hirta, answer to the Gothic hairdyds, hairdye, 
hairdyam, hairdya. If this is, as I believe it is, the proper 
view of the declension of desSr, the declensional difference 
between der and s^ then lies in this, tliat - it lias been 
necessary to lighten the latter, owing to the incumbrance 
of the base of the article which is prefixed to it, and that, 
therefore, i is rejected; hence diesa, “ hanc,'' but without the 
article sia, It is remarkable that the Lithuanian 

presents us with what appears to be the transposed form 
^of our compound dle-ser. As such, at least, I regard the 
so-termed emphatic demonstrative szittas, in which the 
Sanskiit subjective, but compounded pronoun ^ sya^ oc¬ 
cupies the first place, and the objective and simple K ta 
the second. The first t of szittas, which I divide thus, 
szU-tas, is, in my opinion, a remnant of the neuter case- 
sign t (§. 155.), and presupposes a Sanskrit syat, which 
sya would form in the neater, if it was used in that gender. 
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It may be observed, that in Sanskrit, also, the neuter case- 
sign t, at the beginning of compounds, is drawn into the 
theme, and tat-putras, “ his son,” is used, not ta-putras. 

358. The sz {=sh) in the Lithuanian szis and szittas 
is founded on the form assumed by the Sanskrit base in 
the Vedas under certain euphonic conditions (§. 55.), which 
change its s into \sh. For otherwise [G. Ed. p. 515.] 
the Lithuanian sz does not agree with the Sanskrit s, 
but perhaps, among other letters, with n sh, e. g. in 
s^mi = Tix^ shash, “six.” With regard to the declension 
of szis, it is to be remarked, that it exhibits several cases, in 
wliieli the i of the base szia, feminine szid, lias been rejected, 
or which belong—and this view is the one I prefer—to the 
simple pronominal base ^ sa, feminine ^ sd, which com¬ 
pletes the compound szis; as, p. 486, among the cases of the 
simple Sclavonic base to, we have seen remains of the com¬ 
pound m hja. We here annex the complete declension of 
the Lithuanian pronoun under discussion, accompanied by the 
kindred form in Old Sclavonic. We prefix * to the cases 
which belong to the simple base ^ sa, as also to the Old 
Sclavonic forms which do not strictly belong to this place, 
and regarding which reference is to be made to Rem. 1. 
'which follows. 



SINGULAR. 


MASCDLINE. 


Lithuankm. 


FEMININE. 


Nominative, 
Accusative, 
Instrumental, * 
Dative, 

Genitive, 
Locative, 


SZIS, 

szin, 

szti, szum, 
sziam, 

szio. 


Old Sclav. 

lAtli. 

old Sclav, 


szi,^ 

sid 


szeix. 


sim. 

sze, 

seytL 

semu, 

sziei, 

set. 

serjo, 

szids, 

sfnja. 

sem, 

szioye. 

set. 


1 The agreement with the Gothic si ($.353.), and, in Sclavonic, the 
complete identity with it, should not be overlooked. With respect to the 
contraction of the Sclavonic theme sj/o, sometimes to si, at other times to 
se, compare §. 282. 
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DUAL. 


MASCULINE. FEMININE. 


LitJmanian. 

Old Sclav. 

Lith, 

Old Sclav. 

^ Nominative, 


*siyay 

szi, 

*sic. 

Accusative, 

szuih 

"^siya, 

szin. 

^'siL. 

Dative, 

szierUi 

I. D. sima. 

’ sziom, 

sima. 

Genitive, 

o 


seyit, 

sziii, 

siyu. 

l!j 


PLURAL. 



Nominative, 

SZIP, 

si, 

szi os, 

*siya. 

Accusative, 

*szus. 

*siyay 

szes. 

*siya. 

Instrumental, 

szoisf 

simi, 

*szo7nis, 

simi. 

Dative, 

sziems. 

sim, 

*szoms, 

sim. 

Genitive, 

sziu, 

sick, 

szii% 

sich. 

Locative, 

*szuso, 

sich. 

*szosa, 

sich. 


NEUTER. 




Nom. Acc. sg. 

• • • • 

se. 



Nom. Acc. du. 

• • • 0 

sit 



Nom. Acc. pi. 

• . . . 

*siya. 




“ Remark 1.—The composition of the Sclavonic base syo, 
which occurred in the ancient period of tlie language, and 
by which it is shewn to be identical with th^ Sanskrit ^ sya, 
having been forgotten, it need not appear surprising that this 
base, which, in Sclavonic, passes as a simple one, should 
be again combined with the pronoun which forms the 
definite declension, and which, from the first, jForms its last 
member; hence, in the nominative singular, together with 
57/ is used also sit^ and in the feminine with si also siya 
(compare §. 284.), In some cases the ancient compound 
only is used, e, g. in the feminine accusative singular only 
sUyu is used, not syA. 

“Remark 2.—In the light of the Sclavonic modern com- 
[G. Ed. p.5l7.] pounds just mentioned, as si-/, si-yn, must 
be regarded the Old High German ser (of dMr), if the ^ of 
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LIS form is a contraction of a + i, as in so many other places. 
While, therefore, the feminine siu is to be referred direct 
to the Sanskrit syd, and is, as it were, its continuation, 
s&r has been formed first in the German language, by com¬ 
bining tlie base sa, which has been retained in Gothic in 
the nominative of the article, with the defining elenfient i 
(from ya). Compare what has been before remarked 
(§. 2SS. Rem. 5.) regarding analogous adjective-nominatives, 
plinler from plinta-ir. As a corroboration of this dis¬ 


tribution It may be here further observed, that each of 
the elements a and i, which are united in the (! of pHnl^r, 
also occurs separately,* each liaving, on different occasions, 
divested itself of the otlier. Thus pUntar and plintir may 

occur;—a clear proof thathas been contracted from 
plinta-ir; for diphthongs are frequently subject to abbre¬ 
viations, in which one of the elements combined in them 
13 lost; as, in the Gothic, haha, “I have,” and haham, 
ve ha\e, are used instead of hnbai, habaim, as is slievvn 
y the analogy of the other persons and the Old Higli 
German liahim, hab^mh.^ The Old High German fur¬ 
nishes examples of forms in which only the latter element 
of ai is retained; as ensti, answering to the Gothic dative 
and genitive anslain. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that, in the nominative of the definite adjective, together 
cr ( air) ar and ir also occur. Of these three forms 
(6r, ar, ir), the first appears to be the original, since it forms 
the best medium of comparison for the two others. But if 
pUntar, kom plintas, was the original form, the a in this place 
could not have been preserved beyond the fourth century, not 
mention the eighth and a still later period; as a in poly¬ 
syllabic words ill Gothic before a final s, which has from the 


^ Graff, II. 346. 
t Gf. Vocalismus, p, 203. 
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held this place, is regularly suppressed, or, after y, 
weakened to while ai is retained before a final s; hence, 
in the second person singular, subjunctive aisj Old Higli 
German h, answering to the Sanskrit (from ah), 

Latin es\ clv,f and Greek 0 / 9 .’' 

[G. Ed. p. 518.] 359. The Lithuanian szit4a-s has been 

mentioned above (§. 357.), which, with regard to its last 
portion, is identical with the Greek auTO-2, and witli tlie 
Sanskrit inf (§. 344.). But the demonstrative base 
/i/a, also, which is formed of ta + ya, occurs in Lithuanian 
at the end of a compound pronoun. As such I regard jiatis 
{paC-s), ipse,' which I distribute thus, pa-tis: Us stands, 
according to rule, for iyis from iyas, as yaunikkis, ‘‘ bride¬ 
groom,” for yaunikkyis from yaunikkyas (§. 135.). But in 
Lithuanian, t before two vowels, ie excepted, is changed into 
cz {=ch) ;l hence dative pa-czia-m, locative paczia-me^ or 
paiime, instrumental pacziu. In the genitive paczio niiglit 
be expected, according to the analogy of szio and yaunikkio : 
we find, however, patios, according to the analogy of awm 
(§. 193.) ; the feminine genitive agrees, however, with 

szuh, and similar genitives from bases in a feminine a 
(■m d). As regards the first member of pa-tis, I consider it 
to be identical with the Sanskrit base siva, swS, whence 
swayam, “ self.” Swa becomes pa by the loss of the initial 
letter, and the hardening of the v to p, as, in Prakrit, 
paniy “thou,” proceeds from tivam; so in the Bohemian 
or Gipsey language, pSn, sister,” comes from swasar 

swasri). Indeed, in the pronoun under discussion, the 
Lithuanian admits of comparison with the Gipsey lan¬ 
guage, as in the latter, as has been already pointed out in 




♦ It is to be observed that the 8 of vulfis, from vulfas, lupi” is not an 
original final, as appears from the Sanskrit vrika-spa and Greek Xv/<o(o*)io. 
I Leyds for leyiiis^ Vocalismns, p. 201. 

I Written also ch, see p. 138, last line. 
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nother place,* pe has been formed from ^ swa, whence 
pe-s, pe-n, “ self,” the former as singular, the latter as plural 
accusative.t 


360. We turn to a pronominal base con- [G. Ed. p. S19.] 
sisting of a simple-vowel, viz.z, which, in Latin and German, 
expresses the idea “ he,” and in Sanskrit and Zend signifies 
this, and which has left, in those languages, no proper declen¬ 
sion, but only adverbs; as ifas, “from here,” “from 
there,” and which supplies the place of the ablative after com¬ 
paratives ; ^ iha, Z. idha and (als ithra, “ here,” i. e. 

at this, with an inherent notion of place ; iti, Zend asCw 
itha, Latin ita, so,’ id&nim, “ now,” analogous with 

tacUnim “then”; and also it-lham, “so,” at the bottom 

of which lies the obsolete neuter it as the theme,J and which 
occurs in the V^as also, as an enclitic particle. I regard 
tins it as the last portion of cMt “ if” (from dm + it), 
and if HQ^; (from ^ which latter is in Zend 

nSit (§. 33.), and merely means “ not since, like our 
Germim nicht, it has been forgotten that its initial element 
alone is negative, wliile its latter portion signifies something 
real in Zend “ this, ’ and in German “ thing,” {ni-dit, from 
ni-wiht, Gothic ni-vaihts). From the pronominal root i pro¬ 
ceed, also, the derivatives Haras, “ the other,” with 

the comparative suffix; the accusative of wliicli, itera-m, 
coincides with the Latin itei-um, idrda, and similar 
forms, which signify “such,” and “so many.” 

Notwithstanding these numerous oflshoots, wliidi liave sur¬ 
vived the declension of the pronoun under discussion, its 
base has been entirely overlooked by the Indian gramma- 


^ Berlin Jalirb. Feb. 1836. p.3ll. 

t Perhaps, also, the syllable pen oibolapen, “ heaven,’’ is identical with 
the Sanskrit s^oar of the same meaning. 

1 Compare what is said at §.357- respecting the Lithuanian szit-tas. 
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rians; and I believe I am the first who brought it to liglit.* 
The Indian grammarians, however, give extraordinary ety- 

[G. Ed. p. 520.] mologies for some oLthe abovementioned 
words, and derive “so,’’ from “to go”; itara-s, “the 
other,” from i, “ to wish ” (see Wilson). In some, recourse 
is had to idam^ “this”; and one would not be en¬ 
tirely in error in deriving from this word Has, “ from here,” 
though there is a difficulty in seeing how from idam as the 
theme can spring the form itas by a suffix tas> We should 
expect idantas or idatas, 

361. In Latin the theme of is is lengthened in several 
cases by an inorganic u or o, in the feminine by o, and 
it is thus brought into the second and first declension, in 
which i is liable to be corrupted to e, especially before 
vowels. As from the verbal root i, ‘‘ to go,” come eo and eunf, 
in opposition to is, it, imus, ids, ibam; so from our pronoun 
come eiim, eo, eorum, eos, and the feminine forms ea, earn, 
eae, earum, all from the base which has been subsequently 
lengthened, to which the obsolete ea-bus also belongs. To 
the old type belong only is, id, the obsolete forms im, ibus, 
with which agree the Gothic in-a, “ him,” i-m, “ to them,” 
(from i-b, §. 215.), and the genitive and dative e-jus, e-i, 
which are common to the three gender^, and also the loca¬ 
tive ibi —in form a dative, according to the analogy of tibi, 
sihi (§. 215.)—and probably the word immo, which has been 
already mentioned (§. 35 L), which we may suppose formerly 
to have been pronounced immod, and which corresponds to 
the Sanskrit pronominal ablatives in smut, but by assimilation 
approaches very closely the Gothic dative immor, “to him.” 
The dative ei stands isolated in Latin Grammar, inasmuch 
as all other bases in i have permitted this vowel to be 
melted into one with the case-termination; thus hosd, 
from hosii-i: the pronominal base i, however, escapes this 




* Heklel. Jarhl>.1818. p.472. 
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combinatiou by being changed into e. In my Vocalismus 
(p. 204), I have derived the length of quantity in the dative 
obaracter from the combination of the i of the theme with 
the i of the inflexion, which is properly [G. Ed. p. 521.] 
short; and I have assumed that bases terminating: in a con- 
sonant lengthen the base in the dative singular, as in most of 
the other cases, by an inorganic i; thus pedl from pedi-u 
As, then, in this way a long i must be found almost univer¬ 
sally in the dative, this would come to be regarded by the 
spirit of the language as the true sign of this case, and thus d, 
and the whole fourth and fifth declensions, follosved the pre¬ 
vailing example of the more numerous class of words. Cui 
alone retains the proper short quantity. It cannot be objected 
to the Latin language generally that it shews any undue incli¬ 
nation towards terminations with a long i, and thereby 
lengthens unnecessarily that letter when originally short; for 
universally where a long final i is found, there is also a reason 
for its length, as in the genitive singular and nominative 
plurjtl of the second declension it is the suppression of the 
final vowel of the base, which has induced the lengthening 
of the termination as a compensation; thus hip-t, in both 
cases, for hipoi; while in the dative lupo for liipoi the ter¬ 
mination has been merged in the vowel of the base. We 
have already mentioned (§. 349. p. 497 G. ed. Note®) pro¬ 
nominal datives like isll for isto?, which would be analogous 
to the Greek /xo/, crol, oT. 

362. The Gothic pronominal base i has two points of 
superiority over the Latin base which has been just men¬ 
tioned ; in the first place it has never admitted the 
coiruption of the original vowel to e, as generally this 
compai atively recent vowel is as completely foreign to 
the Gothic as to the Sanskrit; and secondly, the theme i 
in the masculine and neuter is preserved free from that 
inorganic admixture which transfers the Latin kindred 
form from the third to the second declension, and has 





produced eum for m, eo for e or U ii or ei for es, eorum for 
ium. The Gothic pronoun, by the side of which are given 
in parentheses the forms, which have been most probably 


[G. Ed. p. 622.] drawn from the corresponding Sanskrit 
base at the time when it was declined, are as follows:— 


MASCULINE. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 



Sanskrit. 

Gothic, 

Sanskrit. 

Gothic, 

Nominative, 

(is), 

is, 

{ay-as)i 

eis. 

Accusative, 

'I 1 

1*771, 

i-na. 

{i-n), 

isis. 

Dative, 

{i~Hhmdi)y^ 

i-mma, 

(hbliyas), 

1-771. 

Genitive, 

{i-shyay 

is, 

{ishdm). 

i-zL 


NEUTER. 



Nom. Acc. 

i-t,' 

i-ta, 

(f-7?-/), 

iy^a: 


^ This form actually occurs in the Vedas, see Rosen’s Specimen, "p. 10, 
and Note p. 11. We should have anticipated im (with short i), according 
to the common declension; but the substantive and adjective declension 
has no monosyllabic bases in and other monosyllabic bases—with the ex¬ 
ception of those in 6 —use am as their termination; hence hhiy-am for hhi~m ; 
and so, also, iy-am might be expected from z, as in monosyllabic words both 
short and long i arc changed before vowels into iy. The Veda dialect in 
the foregoing case, however, has preferred strengthening the vowel of the 
base to an extension of the termination, or, which is more probable, it has 
contracted an existing iyam to tm, according to the analogy of the Zend 
(;. 42.); and thus, perhaps, also the Vedic s7m, cited by Rosen 

1. c., is a contraction of sycim, otherwise we must assume, that instead of 
the feminine base sd^ mentioned in 345., si occurred, according to the 
analogy of the Zend kmi from hma (§. 172.). It is certainly remai’kable 
that the s, which is especially subjective, has here found its way into the 
accusativ’e, like the Old High German sia and Old Latin sam^ “ earn,** 
Hum^ (J. 846.). ^ Comp, amu-shmdi, from amu, and §. 21. 

^ f/ompare amu^shya^ from amUt whence it appears that all pronouns, 
with whatsoever vowel their theme ends, have, in the genitive, sya^ or, 
ouphonically, shya (^. 21). f 167. ® $. 233. 
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363. Although in Gothic, as in Sanskrit, [G. Ed. p. 523.] 
Aend, Greek, and Latin, the vowel i in substantives is appro¬ 
priated equally well to the feminine theme-termination as 
to the masculine; still in our pronoun of the third person, 
where the idea is essentially based on the distinction of sex, 
so that that which signifies “ he ” cannot mean “ she,” the 
necessity for this distinction has produced an extension of 
the base i, in cases which, without such an extension, would 
be fully identical with the masculine.* In the nominative 
singular a totally difierent pronoun is employed, which, in 
High German, is used throughout all those cases which 
.^e formed in Gothic from the extended base: Gotliic si. 
Old High German siu, &c. (§. 334.). The affix wliich is 
used in Gothic to extend the base consists in the vowel 
which, from a time far prior to tlie formation of the Ger¬ 
man language, was especially employed as the fulcrum of 
feimmne bases, but which in Gothic appears in the form 
of 0 instead of d (§.69.); thus, it/d from i+6, with the 
euphonic change of the i to kj, as in the plural neuter 
ms iy Uj thriy-a, (§. 233.). From the base i^d is formed 
lowevti, in the uninflected accusative—as final vowels are 
or the most part liable to abbreviation—it/rr, an analogous 
orm to the in like manner shortened Latin ea, earn (for ia, 
lum), and in the nominative and accusative plural it/ds.f In' 
t le dati%e plural the identity with the masculine aiid neuter 
is not avoided, and this case is, as from [Cx. Ed. p. 524 .] 
the Old High German might be conjectured, im, ?with 


The accusative singular would, indeed, be distinguished from tl 
masculmo since the feminine has completely lost the accusative cliara. 

ter but It was there originally, and therefore the necessity for a mar 
Ot distmction from the masculine also existed. 

t The accusative alone occurs, yet it is probable that the nominatit 
was exactly the same (Grimm. 1. 785), in case it did not come from tli 
satne base as the singular nominative, and it would, therefore be sy6s 
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regard to whicli we must observe, that in Latin, also, in 
several of the oblique cases, the distinction of gender is 
less attended to {fjusy ei, old eae)* All the cases which 
distinguish the feminine by the inflexion spring from the 
original theme; thus i-zoSy i-zai, genitive plural iz6, op* 
posed to is, imma, izS. In Latin, also, the extension of the 
base i may have been commenced in the feminine, and 
thus an analogous masculine eum have been made to cor¬ 
respond to earn, and may have superseded the more ancient 
im. Similar corruptions have been adopted by the lan¬ 
guage in the other cases; thus eoriim placed itself beside 
earum, and thus the ium, which probably existed, fell into 
disuse : eabiis, iis, eis, were followed by the masculine and 
neuter iis, eis, which supplanted the older ibvs. 

364, If the singular nominative of the reflective pro¬ 
noun given by the old grammarians was ’/ and not f, it might 
be regarded as the kindred form of the pronoun under dis¬ 
cussion; and in this view it would be of importance that the 
Vedic accusative im, mentioned above (p. 510, Note ^), has 
a reflective meaning in the passage quoted, and is rendered 
by Rosen “ semet ipsum'* But if i is the right form, then it 
probably belongs to the Sanskrit base^ swa, swS, whence 
sivayam, ‘‘self’' (§. 341.), and is connected with ov, oT, S, and 
cr(j)6L^, &c., the latter from the base 24>I^ As in this word 
an / stands for an original a, which would lead us to expect 
[G. Ed. p. 526.J o, so also in T; and it deserves notice, that so 
early as the Sanskrit, together with swa is found a weakened 
form swi, from which I think may be formed the interrogative 


^ Not necessarily so, as the rough breathing occurs also in words 
which originally begin with a pure vowel, os (Karepos, answering to 
ehatara-s. On the other hand the form i would not peremptorily 
conduct us to a base ^ i, as initial 8 has sometimes been entirely lost in 
Greek. 
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particle sivit, as neuter, and analogous to it and 
chil. In favour of the opinion that " belongs to the 
old reflective base, may be adduced the circumstance, that, 
like the two other pronouns in which there is no distinction 
of gender (ijeo, <rv), it is without a nominative sign. If it 
belonged to the base ^ i, it would most probably have had 
the same sound as the Latino-Gothic is, unless we prefer 
legarding 5 as the neuter. The dative m, from its termi¬ 
nation, falls under the pronouns devoid of gender (§. 222.), 
and would, therefore, likewise belong to the reflective base. 
Ihe accusative iv, however, considered independently, would 
not furnisli any objection to the opinion tliat it is identical 
^Mth the Latin zm and the Gothic iwa.* 


365. We liave already mentioned the inseparable demon- 
stmta-e , (§. 157.). There is. however (and 4is ereates a 
11 icu ty), another mode of derivation, according to which 
lat 1 would be identical with the ei (=f), wliich is attached 
1 Gothic, m a similar manner, to other pronouns, not 
o strengthen their demonstrative meaning, but to give 
signification: izei, from is + ei, means 
j > and sei, a contraction of si-i-ei, in accordance with 
Cr-Tl universally followed in Sanskrit (Gram. 

§.35 ) signifies “ It is most frequently com- 

t irctL !’ ” ’• ““‘I ull 

vet liot I °° V*" feminine genitive plural f/nzdei has as 
yet not been found to occur (Grimm. IH. 15 .). If the first 

or second person is referred to, d is attached [G. Ed. p. 626 I 

miifertV'r ’’^•ative re- 

P ated vv.th It; and as it is itself indeclinable, the relations 
of case are denoted by the pronoun preceding it. which i 


* Compare Hartuug ou the Cases, p. IIC; 
^vc.; Kiihner, p. 385. 


M. Schmidt De Pron.. p. 12 , 
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then merged in the meaning of its attendant. Alone, ei sig¬ 
nifies “ that,” like the Latin quod and the Sanskrit relative 
neuter yat And I have no doubt that the Gothic ei, in 
its origin, belongs to the Sanskrit-Zend relative base ya, 
which in Gothic has become ei, just as, in many other parts 
of Gothic Grammar, ei (=i) answers to the Sanskrit ya, as 
in the nominative singular hairdeis from the base hairdya.^ 
With respect to form, therefore, the derivation of the Gothic 
ei from the Sanskrit ^ ya, admits of no doubt; and since 
the signification of the two words are identical, we must 
rest satisfied with this mode of deducing it, and abandon 
Grimm’s conjecture that ei is intimately connected w’ith is, 
he,” or only allow it a very distant relationship to it, in as 
far as the derivation of the Sanskrit relative base ya, from 
the demonstrative base i, is admitted. The relationship, 
however, of these two is not susceptible of proof; for as 
sa, ta, ma, na, are simple primary bases, why should not such 
a one have originated in the semi-vowel y also ? But if the 
Greek demonstrative /" is akin to the Gothic appended pro¬ 
noun of similar sound, it likewise would proceed from the 
Sanskrit relative base, wliich appears to be especially destined 
for combination with other pronouns (see §. 353.); and this 


disposition is especially observable in Sclavonic, in whicJi 
language that base, when isolated, has laid aside tlie relative 
[G. Ed. p. 527.] signification (§. 282.). Hence, before en¬ 
tering deeply into the Sclavonic system of declension, I mis¬ 
took this base, and tliouglit I saw in its abbreviation to 
i (?, “cam,” im, “ci”) the Sanskrit base 

366. We return to the Sanskrit idam, “tjiis,” in order 
to notice the bases from which its declension is completed, 
and of whicli each is used only in certain cases. The 
most simple, and the one most largely employed, is ^ a, 
whence a-smdl, “ hiiir,'^ a-srndt, “ //or,” orsmin, “ in hoar in 


• jJ. 135 Coiiipure Vocalisnius, p. I6I. 
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the dual u-bhyum, and in the plural S-bhis —analogous to 
Vedic forms like asue-6/«s from asva (§. 219.) — &-bhyas, e-shum, 
e-shu, exactly like te-bhyas, &c,, from ta, viz. by the com¬ 
mingling of an i, as is usual in the common declension in 
many cases. There is no necessity, therefore, to have 
recoui’se to a distinct base e, but this is only a phonetic 
lengthening of a, and from it comes also the masculine 
nominative w^^ayam from S + am, as sivayam, “ self,” 
from (for Sica)+om (§.341.). Max. Schmidt is disposed 
to compare with this i the Latin e of eum, ea, &c. (1. c. p. lO), 
and to regard the latter as an abbreviation of an origi- 
*i^llj long e, for support of which opinion he relies prin¬ 
cipally on the form aei, in an inscription to be found in 
Orelli, and on the circumstance that, in the older poets, 
the dative ei has a long e. But we do not think it rio-ht 
to infer from this dative that every e of the pronoun" is 
originally long; and we adhere to the opinion ex- 
liessed at §. 361., which is, moreover, confirmed by the 
circumstance that i also occurs before vowels; and even 
in the plural ii, Us, is more common than ei, cis. As ro- 
prds, however, the obsolete dative singular with a long e, 
It may be looked upon as the Guna form of i; as i in San- 


. 1 — XV/ 1 . XXX 6, clO t 11 

sknt, according to the common declension, would 


forn 


From this however, which is formed b 
una from i, that which we have seen [G. Ed. p ] 
formed from a by the addition of an i is different; and tlier. 
fore the Latin dative, even if it had an originally long 
would still have nothing in common with Sanskrit forms lik 
^-bhis, &c. The e in the genitive ejus is long throu"!! tl 
euphonic influence of the j, and for it occurs, also, the fori 
aeius, m an inscription given by Orelli (N^ 2866.) Whei 
t iroug 1 the influence of a j, the preceding vowel is long, 
s^ld not be termed long by position :* j is not a doub 


1 he Icngtli of the vowd preceding they may sometimes he different 

necouiit 
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consonant, but tlie weakest of all simple consonants, and ap¬ 
proximates in its nature closely to that of a vowel. This 
weakness may have occasioned tli.e lengthening of the 
preceding vowel, in remarkable coincidence with the San¬ 
skrit, in which i and w, where they stand before a suffix 
commencing with y are always either lengthened 
or strengthened by the addition of a <: hence the roots 
fWyi and ^ slu form, in the passive, stwye, 

but in the gerund in ya, jitya, stutya.* The case is diffe¬ 
rent where ^ i or ^ j! in monosyllabic forms are changed, 
before a vowel following them, into iy: the y which 
arises from i, i, has no lengthening power. It is scarcely 
possible to give any decided explanation of the ortho¬ 
graphical doubling of the i for j in Latin. When Cicero 
wrote Maiia, aiio, he may have pronounced these words 
[G. Ed. p. 629.] as Mai-jn, ai-jo (Schneider, p. 281); and we 
cannot hence infer that every initial j was described in writ¬ 
ing by a. If this were the case, we should be compelled 
to the conclusion, that by doubling the i the distinguishing 
the semi-vowel from the vowel i was intended, as, in Zend, 


the medial y is expressed by double i (ii); and as double 
M denotes, in Old German, the tt>, though a single u, espe¬ 
cially after initial consonants, occurs as the representaUve 
of«'. But if Cicero meant a double j by his double i, it 
would not follow that, in all cases, the language intended 
the same. The Indian grammarians admit the doubling 
of a consonant after r, as sarppa for sarpa, “ snake,” and 


accounted for; ob major {§. SOI.) has been derived from muyior, v/here 
the vowel may have been lengthened owmg to the ff being dropped. And 
a consonant must originally have preceded even they of the genitive m 
jus, if this termination is akin to the feminine Sanskrit 
(§.349. Note22). 

* Compare what has been said in my Vocalismus, p.213, regarding le 
tendency of tlie i to be preceded by a long vowel. 
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admit, also, of many other still more extraordinary 
accumulations of consonants, with which the lano’uas'e 

O O 

cannot be actually encumbered. But if the doublino- of 
a consonant following r had any real foundation, the r 
would be assimilated to the consonant which followed it— 
as, in the Prakrit, savva from sarva, —and then the simul¬ 


taneous continuation of the r in w'riting would only be 
in order to retain the recollection of its originally having 
existed.* 


367. From the demonstrative base ^ o, mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph, a feminine base i might have 
arisen (see §. 172.), whence, by the addition of the termi¬ 
nation om, so common in pronouns, tlie nominative singular 

iya7n (euphonic for i-am, Gram. Crit. §. 51.) may be 
derived. As, however, a short i with am [G. Ed. p. 530.] 

might become iyam, it is uncertain if the feminine of 
our pronoun should be referred to the masculine base a, ot¬ 
to ^; the former, however, appears to me the more probable, 
since thus the masculine nominative ayam, and its 

feminine iyam, would be of the same origin, while 
the base i does not occur uncompounded in the whole mas¬ 
culine and neuter declension. The Gothic iyn, “ earn,” 
cannot, therefore, be compared with iyam, particularly 
ns, in §. 363., we have seen the Gothic arrive, in a way 
peculiar to itself, but still in accordance with the Latin, 
at a theme hjo lengthened from e; but the am of the Sanskrit 
hjam is merely the nominative termination. 

368. In Zend ayam becomes adm (§. 42,), and 
iyam becomes 9 ^ im. The neuter idam, however. 

is replaced by imat, from the base ima, which, in 

Sanskrit, is one of those which supply the declension of 
idam. Hence, for example, come the accusative mascu¬ 
line ^^ imam, feminine imdm; Zend 

• Compare the assimilation of m, and its simultaneous graphical repre- 
sentation l)y (Gram. Crit. 70.) 
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imaiim. Ought we, then, to compare with it the Old 
Latin emem for eundem, or, with Max. Schmidt (1. c. p. 11 ), 
consider it as the doubling of em for im? It need not 
seem surprising that the base ima* * * § which, in the singu¬ 
lar, occurs only in the accusative, and which is principally 
limited to this case, should be found in Latin in the accusa¬ 
tive only. I regard ima as the union of two pronominal 
bases, viz. z and ma (§. 105.): the latter does not occur in 
Sanskrit iincompounded, but is most probably connected with 
the Greek ixtv, and the latter, therefore, with the Old Latin 
emem. 

[G. Ed. p. 531.] 369. As i with ma has formed the combina¬ 

tion i77ia, in like manner I regard the base ^ ana, which 
likewise enters into the declension of idam as the combination 
of ^ a with another demonstrative base, which does not 
occur in Sanskrit and Zend in isolated use, but, doubtless, in 
Pali, in several oblique cases of the three genders,t in the 
plural also in the nominative, and in that of the neuter sin¬ 
gular, which, like the masculine accusative, is naii.X 
Clough gives the cases in which this pronoun occurs as 
secondary forms to the base H ta, as, in Sanskrit, in several 
cases, a pronoun is found with the compound tjk eta, which 
has na instead of ta for its last portion,§ We will here give 
the compound Sanskrit pronoun over against the Pali simple 
pronoun. 


* In the pi. the nom. im^) belongs to this base, and in the dual 
imdv^ is both nom. and accusative. 

t In the feminine naturally produced to nd, the d of which, however, 
is shortened in the accusative naii earn*' 

X I write nail, not nayn, as a final yn in Pali, os in Prakrit, becomes an 
anuswara, which is pronounced like a stifled n 10.). The original 

m in P&li has been retained only before initial sounds commencing with 
a vow’el (Burnouf and Lassen, pp.81,82). Final n is likewise cor¬ 
rupted in PMi to anuswara, or is lost entirely. 

§ In Zend observe the feminine genitive a^nanhdo 

{aHaiihdoscha, Vend. S. p. 47), which presupposes a Sanskrit hiasi/ds. 
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PLURAL. 


Sanskrit. 

Pali. 

Sanskrit. 

Pali. 

N. dsjia, 

sd, 

He, 

U, 7iH 

A.C, etam, enam, 

tail, nail, 

Hdn, endn, 

nH 

I. dtenai Snena, 

tena, n^nn. 

Hdis, 

iUbhi, neblii, 
(or Wii, mVii. 

D. ^lasnidi. 

1 

H^bhyafi, 

1 

Ab.e/as7n«/, | 

nasmd, 

[or famlid, namhd, 

^H^bhyas, 

like Instr. 

G. Uasydy 

tassa, nassa. 

Hi.shdm, 

iisan, nesaii? 

L. Hasminy | 

[tasmiii, nasmin, 

!or iamliiy namhi, 

|d/d.s7t2/, 

tdsu, ndsiL 


NEUTER. 


N. Hat, 

{ail, nan, 

etdni, 

tdni, ndni. 

Ac.e/af, ^naf, 

tail, nail. 

(Udni, Hidni 

(tdni, ndni, 


The rest like the masculine. 


FEMININE. 


N. 

sd, 

Ac.^/cl//?, endm, 

tail, nail, 

!• Haydy ^riayd. 

tdya, ndyn,^ 

D. HaHyd i, 

\ 

Ab.^fesyrl.v, 

tassd, tissd, 

G. Hasyds, 

tassd, tissdi^ 

L. Hasydm, 

tassaii, iissnii. 


dads, 

eldhhis, 

^Idhhyas, 

StdbhyaSf 

^tdsdm, 

etdsVi 


\id, nd, 

(or lay6, ndyd. 
Ud, nd, 

(or idydf ndyd, 

iidhhi, ndb/ify 

(or tdJii, ndJif. 

1 

like the Instr. 
tasaii, tasdnaiiy 
tdm. 


* Is replaced by the genitive. 2 Or t^sdnaii, [G, Ed. p. 533.] 
n(^s&ruiri^ as the old genitive is taken as theme, after suppressing the nasal 
and from it a new one is formed according to the analogy of the common 
declension 

** Observe the transposition of the long vowel. 4 In the form tissd 


[G. Ed. p. 63-2.] 
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the PMi coincides in a remarkable manner with the Gothic thizosy since, 
like it, it has weakened the old a to i. I'issd^ however, is inferior to the 
Gothic kindred form, in having dropped the final s ; and in this point 
ranks with the Old High German, in which the Gothic zos has become 
ra (p. 510. G. ed.). The Pali, however, has abandoned all final without 
exception. The older form tassd (by assimilation from tasyd), which is not 
given by Clough, is supplied by Burnouf and Lassen, with wdiom, how¬ 
ever, the form tissd is wanting, though they furnish an analogous one, 
Viz.imissd (Essai, p. 117). Clough gives, moreover, the forms tissdya 
and tassdtdya. The former, like the plural genitive, appears to be 
formed by the addition of a new genitive form, according to the common 
declension, to the pronominal genitive form. From the form tassdtdya 
we might be led to an obsolete ablative, which, in Sanskrit, must have 
been tasydt —still earlier tasmydt—v!h\Q\\ is proved by Zend forms like 
Qvanhdt^ Jiac^’ (§. 180, p. 198 last line). But if we are to give to 
tassdtdya not an ablative sense, but a genitive and dative one, I tlien pre¬ 
fer dividing it thus: tassd~tdya, so that the feminine base td would be 
contained in it twice—once with the pronominal, and again with the 
common genitive termination. But it is probable that the form imamlid^ 
which is given by Burnouf and Lassen (Essai, p. 117) ns an anomalous 
feminine instrumental, is originally an ablative; for this case, in its 
significations, borders on the instrumental, and to it belongs the appended 
pronoun sma. But if imamhd is an ablative, it is, in one respect, more per¬ 
fect than the Zend forms, like f^AVJfe>i3a/»A5 avanhdt^ since the Pali form 
has retained also the m of the appended pronoun sma —transposed to mhat 
—while the n of (^aw^9uU»A3 avauMt is only an euphonic affix (J. 5G“.). 
The final however, in Pali, must, according to, a universal ^w of sound, 
be removed, as in the masculine; and thus the ablative nature of imamhd 
might the more easily lie hid before the discovery of the Zend form. 


370. I have already, in my review of Forster’s Grammar,^' 
and before I became acquainted, through the Pali, with the 
isolated pronoun, considered the Latin conjunction nam as 
[G. Ed. p. 534.] an accusative to be classed here; and I 
have there also represented the Sanskrit &na as a compound, 
and compared the Latin enim with its accusative &nam- 
It will, however, be better to refer enirriy as also nam, to the 


* llcidtdb. Jalirbiicher, 1818. p, 473. 






teininiue accusative—P. if nnii. Sans. Tjtnw ^ndm —as the 
short masculine a in Latin has elsewhere become u, among 
other words, in nunc, i.e. “at this (time),” which (I.c.) I have 
explained like tunc, as analogous to hunc. But if tunc and 
nunc are not accusatives, their nc would appear to be akin to 
the Greek viKa, and tunc might be compared to TT^viKa, of 
which more hereafter. With respect to nam and enim, we may 
refer to §, 351. with regard to the possibility, in similar prono¬ 
minal formations, of their m being a remnant of the appended 
pronoun sma. There is no doubt, however, of the pronominal 
derivation of all these adverbs. We may remark, in this respect, 
our German tZenn, and the Latin quip-pe from quid-pe, to wliich, 
with regard to its last syllable, nenipe from nam-pe (compare 
§. 6.) is analogous. The Sanskrit Icinclia, “ moreover ” (eu¬ 
phonic for Umcha), may be regarded as the prototype of qulppe, 
foi it consists of kim, “what?” and clia (commonly “and”), 
which takes from it the interrogative meaning, and is in form 
the same as que, which also, in quisque, removes the interroga¬ 
tive signification of the pronoun. The syllable pe, however, of 
quippe, is, in its origin, identical with que, and has the same re¬ 
lation to it that the iEolic Trefnre has to quinque. As regards the 
relation of the i of enim to the a of nam, we may refer to that 
of contincjo to tango, and similar phenomena, as also to the Pali 
thsa together with iassu (see Table, §. 369.). [G. Ed. p. 635.] 

rile Greek viv, like has a weakened vowel, which appears 
also in the Sanskrit inseparable preposition ni, “ down,” 
whence has arisen our German nieder, Old High German 
ni-dar (p. 382), which bears the same relation to na that the 
neuter mteri-ogative kim has to the masculine kas. A u also, 
in analogy with ku-tas, “whence?” ku-tra, “where?” 
has been developed in our demonstrativer and appears in the 
interrogative particle ^ nu, with which we compare the 
Latin num, and the Greek vv, which, in form, and partly 
m_u^ is identical with -g nu.* On the other hand, in 
* Coitipare Hnrtung, Greek Particles, 11.99. 
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PVV, nun, “now” which likewise belongs to the base na or nu, 
the original demonstrative signification is retained more 
truly. Are we to suppose in the i!,.of this word, as being 
a necessary corruption of final [i, a remnant of the appended 
pronoun sma, and that the vowel preceding has been 
lengthened in compensation for the loss of the rest ? Then 
vvv would perhaps admit of comparison with the Pali locative 
nasmih, or namhi, and the change of a to i; would have first 
taken place in Greek through the influence of the liquids, as 
avv answers to the Sanskrit sam, “ with.” Our nun, 
Gothic nu, is likewise related, as is also noc/t, as analogous 
to doc/i. The Gothic forms are nauh, fhauh, to the final par¬ 
ticle of which, uh, we shall recur hereafter. 

371. The Sanskrit negative particle 71 na, which appears 
in Gothic in the weakened form ni, comes next to be con¬ 
sidered: in Old Sclavonic it is ne, ni, the latter only as a pre¬ 
fix.* So it is ni in Lithuanian, in nUkas, “ none,” (ni-ekas, 
compare Sanskrit ^kas, “ one,”) and kindred compounds; but 
elsewhere it is found as ne: in Greek it is lengthened to vtj, 
but only at the beginning of compounds, as v^Kepw, vrjKrjBij'i: 

[G. Ed. p. 036.] in Latin it is found only as a prefixf in the 
form of ne, nt, ne, m {nefas, nefandum, neque, nisi, nimirum). 
This negative particle occurs in the Vedas with the signifi¬ 
cation sicuf, which points at its pronominal derivation.! At 
least I think that we cannot assume a different origin 
for the particle in the two significations which are apparently 
so distinct: for if the idea ^a, “ yes,” is denoted by a 
pronominal expression—in Latin by i-ta, in Sanskrit by ia-ihu, 
in Gothic by yai, of which hereafter—^its opposite may be con¬ 
trasted with it, as “that ” to “ this,” and na would therefore, 

• See Kopitar’s Glagolita, p. 77. 

t I regard the conjunction as a corruption o{mE = iir], >n md, as 
narro, probably, from marro (see Vocalismus, p. 166.) 

t Compare my Review of Rosen’s Vfeda Specimen in the fieri. Juhrb. 
Dec. 1830. p. 955, 
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that,” simply direct to what is distant; for to say that a 
quality or thing does not belong to an individual, is not to re¬ 
move It entirely, or to deny its existence, but to take it away 
from the vicinity, from the individuality of a person, or to place 
the person on the other side of the quality or thing designated. 
. nd represent it as somewhat “ other,” than the person. But 

most ft for the 

rein T' ’ f f whether near or 

ote, and the idea of personality alone is actually expressed 

y the pronouns. The inseparable negative particle ^ «, too 

baso t T i'Jentical with a demonstrative 

to th !' prolubitive particle m md=fiv belongs 

o the base (§. 368 .), and the Greek negation ou^Lmi^Jf 

eing cmnpared with a demonstrative, as will be shewn here¬ 
after. Observe, further, that as na in the Vedas unites the 

tive T iuterroga- [G. Ed. p. 5^.] 

tint wl /uither to be observed of the Sanskrit na. 

that when combined with itself, but both times lengthened- 

ttus tTT^iT nd-nd-it signifies ‘'much.” » of many kinds” as 

rerifi^Iiof farmed by 

iiKleclinable la • *r ^ ^^P^^ssion, however, is 

pounds We ma T beginning of coui- 

ounds. We may liere mention, also, the interro^itive and 
asseverative particle ^ ana 

^ ‘hstiibuting into nd-nam, since I re- 
williout f «« »“entioned above, 

“name” arre^""’ ^dman, 

sufficient for the^'^T^'^'-'^ 

tint in Latin 1 this Indian nam, as well as 

M M 2 
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comes, in Sanskrit, the instrumental masculine and neuter 
anina, Zend ana (§. 158.), feminine anayH, 

Sclavonic onoyH (§. 266.), and the genitive and locative dual 
of the three genders anayos, which, in Sclavonic, has become 
onu for onoyu (§. 273.). In Lithuanian, anas, or ans, fenii 
nine ana, signifies “that,” and, like the Sclavonic on, ona, 
ono, of the same signification, is fully declined, according to 
the analogy of las, ta, t\ ta, to,* being, in this respect, superior 
to the corresponding words in Sanskrit and Zend. To this 
pronoun belong the Latin and Greek an, av, as also the 
Gothic interrogative particle an (Grimm. III. 756.), though 
elsewhere in the three sister languages the n is thematic; 


which is especially evident in Gothic, where, from a theme 
ana in the accusative masculine, only an could be formed, 
[G. Ed. p,638.] and the same in the neuter or anala. For 
the Greek and Latin we should assume that ana had 
lost its final vowel, as we have before seen ena abbre¬ 
viated to 'EN (§. 308.). But if the n belonged to the in¬ 


flexion, or to the appended pronoun w sma, which appears 
to me less probable, then the simple base ^ a (§.366.) 
would suffice for the derivation of an, av. 

373 . As the Latin preposition inter is evidently identical 
with the Sanskrit antar and the Gothic undar, our unter 
(§§. 293. 294.), and i is a very common weakening of a, we 
must class also the preposition in and the kindred Greek ev 
with the demonstrative base ana, although in and iv, con¬ 
sidered by themselves, admit of being referred to the base 
^ i, and the relation of aj0a to the Zend ^(^idha, “here,” 
might be deduced through the inorganic commixture of a 
nasal, as in dfM<f)Q), amho, answering to the Sanskrit ubhdu and 
Sclavonic oba. I now, however, prefer regarding the v of 
ev-Oa, ev-Oev, which bear the relation of locative and ablative 
to one another, as originally belonging to the base, and iv 


* St e Kopitar’s Glagolita, p. 59. 
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CTefore, and the Latin in, the pronominal nature of which 
is apparent in inde, as connected with the Sanskrit ana. 
The 2 of 6 ( 9 , from ev;, appears to me an abbreviation of the 
suffix ae, which, in forms like Troae, aWoae, expresses direc¬ 
tion to a place, just as eT-v is an abbreviation of icr-ai, S69 of 
So6>,, TTpov of vport'. There would then be a fitting reason 
why 6<9 should express direction to a place: it is opposed in 
meaning to iv, just as our Mn, “ towards,” to hier, “ here,” only 
that the Greek expressions have lost their independent sig¬ 
nification, and only precede the particular place denoted of 
rest, or to which motion is implied ; like [G. Ed. p. 639.] 




an article the meaning of which is merged in that of its 


substantive. TJie preposition am, like the Gothic ana, our 
an, has preserved more perfectly the pronominal base 
under discussion: dm is opposed to mra. as » on this side,” 
to “on that side.”* The Gothic anah, “suddenly,” may 
likewise, in all probability, be classed here, and would 
therefore originally mean “ in this (moment).” Its forma¬ 
tion recalls that of &-rra^, the ^ of which is perhaps an abbre¬ 
viation of the suffix «i9 (§.324.). If the Gothic Ars is con¬ 
nected with the suffix of such numeral adverbs, then the 
removal of the k has been prevented by the close vicinity of 
the s, though elsewhere the Gothic is not indisposed to the 
combination hs. In Lithuanian, an-day, from the base ana, 
points to past time, and signifies “ that time,” “ lately," while 
ia-day refers to the future, and means “then.” 

374. The base ^ ana forms, with the relative Jirja, the 
combination anya, and, with the comparative suffix irT 
tara, antara, both expressions signifying alius, and in both 
the final vowel of the demonstrative base being dropped; for 
w nc 1 reason the Indian grammarians do not admit ^-nfamja 
to be acompound.anymore than the previously discussed bases 


* Compare 106. and « Demonstrative Bases and their connection 
with different Prepositions and Conjunctions,” p. 9, pussim. 
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^tyUy sya ; nor do they see in antara any comparative 
suffix,* particularly as, besides the irregularity of its forma¬ 
tion,t it is removed, by its signification also, from the common 
pronominal derivatives formed with tara (§. 292.), and ex¬ 
presses, not “the one,’’ or “the other, of two,” but, like 
[G. Ed. p.640.] itara, ‘‘the other” generally. In Gothic, 
anthar, theme anthara, which has the same meaning, corre¬ 
sponds; in Lithuanian an^ra-s, “the other,” “the second”; in 
Latin, alter, the n being exchanged for I (§. 20.), on which also 
is founded the relation of alius to anya-s, the base of 


which is preserved complete in the Gothic ALYA.X The 
Greek aXKo^ is removed one step further than alius from 
the original form, and, like the Praki’it anna, and 

the Old High German adverb alles, “otherwise,” has assimi¬ 
lated the y to the consonant preceding it (compare p. 401.). 
On the other hand, anya exists in a truer form, but 
with a somewhat altered meaning, in Greek, viz. as 
“some,” which may be well contrasted with the Sanskrit- 
Zend, anye, “ aliV^ From the base ’ENIO comes also ivlore 
“ sometimes,” as analogous to dWore, eKaarore, &c., for the 
derivation of which, therefore, we need not have recourse 
to evi ore, or ecrriv ore. In Old Sclavonic, in signifies “ the 
other,” and its theme is ino, and tlius the y of the Sanskrit- 
Zend anya has been lost. The feminine nominative in Scla¬ 
vonic is ina, the neuter ino. 

375. Together with anya, antara, and itaray the Sanskrit 
has also two other words for the idea of “another,” viz. 

apara, and xit para. The former may have sprung 
from the preposition apa, “from,” as apa itself from the 
demonstrative base ^ a. With it is connected, as has been 


* Anya is derived from an, to live,’^ and antara from anta, ‘‘ end.'* 
t The regular form would be anatara. 

t Alya-kunds, alienigmus,^^ alya^ vaihtaiy “other things,*' alya thro, 
“elsewhere’’ (p. 384 &c.). In the nominative masculine I conjecture 
alyis, not alts (p. 368, Note ^). 
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Treacly observed (§. 350.), our ahevy Gothic and Old High 
German afar (§. 87.), the original meaning of which is still 
evident in obermalsy “ over again,” “ once more,” Abercjlaiiherty 
“ superstition,” Aberwitz, “ over wit,” “ false wit.” In Old 
High German afar means also, “ again,” like the Latin iterumy 
answering to ilara-Sy “ the other.” para, is de¬ 

rived by apocope from apara: it is more [G. Ed. p.541]. 
used than the latter; and though it has derivatives in the 
European cognate languages also, the Latin perendie may be 
among the first which has led to a reference to a wwd sig¬ 
nifying ‘‘ another.” It should properly signify “ the mor¬ 
row, ’ but the use of language often steps beyond the limits 
of what the actual form expresses; and thus, in the word 
alluded to, by “ on the other day,” not the next following is 
implied, but the day after to-morrow. The language, there¬ 
fore, proceeds from “ this day ” {Jwdie) to eras —in which an 
appellation of day is not easily perceived—and thence to “ the 
other day, perendiey the first member of which I regard as 
an adveibial accusative, with n for m, as in eundem* In the 
Sanskrit pari-dyuSy ‘‘morrow,” pard, on the contrary, is 
apparently in the locative, and the last member in the accu¬ 
sative, if we regard it as the contraction of a neuter divas 
but in pare-dyavi both are in the locative. The Latin peren 
occurs also in pnrendinoy perendinafio, the last member of 
which guides us to another Sanskrit appellation of day, viz. 
to dina. But to dwell for a moment on divas 

and '^Tiparay I am of opinion that these two expressions are 
united in ves-per, ves-perus, and eenrepa, as it were 
divas-par ay which, if we look upon para as a neuter substan- 


♦ I prefer this derivation to that I formerly gave (Kleincre Gramm, 
p. 323) from d^u with an irregular s; for from divas the step is os easy to 
dt/us as from div to dyu. Divas, however, does not occur alone, but in¬ 
stead of it divasa: still the compounds divas-pati, “ HeavenV* or 'May’s 
lord^’ and divasprithivydu, “heaven and earth,” shew tlm trace ofit; 
for in the latter it is impossible to regard as a genitive termination. 
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tive, would signify ‘‘ the last, latest part of the day,” and para, 
used adjectively, and prefixed to another appellation of day, 

[G. Ed. p. 54*2.] actually occurs with this meaning; for 
pardhna (from para + ahna) signifies ‘‘thelater, or after part 
of the day” (see Glossary), aspiirvahna does “the former, or 
earlier part.” Consequently vesper would stand for dives-per ; 
and this abbreviation of the appellation of day will not appear 
more remarkable than that of dwis, “twice,” to bis. With 
respect to the loss of a whole initial syllable, I may refer to 
the relation of the Greek peipa^, peipaKiov, to 
Icumara-s, “ boy,” which, by the suppression of its middle 
syllable, but with the retention of the initial one, has been 
corrupted to /copo 9 , fcovpo^. We turn now to another trace of 
trr: para, the other,” in Latin, which we find in the first 
portion of pereger and peregrinus, and which we could not 
well suppose to be the preposition per. Pereger would 
consequently signify “ being in another land,” like the Old 
High German eli-lenil and peregrinus, “ who from another 
land.” We might also veier per-perus to the same source, as 
the reduplication of perns = xjllTT paras, in which the bad 
and wrong” is opposed to “the right,” as the other. In the 
cognate Greek Trepirepof; the fundamental meaning has taken 
a more special direction. Lastly, the particle nkp remains to 
be mentioned, the use of which is more of a pronominal than 
a prepositional nature. A word, which originally signifies 
“ other,” was well adapted to give particular emphasis to a 
relative, so as to bring prominently forward the persons or 
things denoted by it as other than those excluded. In this 
light let the French nous autres, vous auires, and our German 
wenn anders, “ if otherwise,” “ provided that,” be con¬ 
sidered, which is more energetic than the simple wenn, “ if.”* 

* Remark, also, the apparently pleonastic use of aXXos; and similar plie- 
notnena in Sanskrit, as Nal. 1.14, in which men are opposed to the gods 
and to other beings not human, as others: Nowhere among tlie gods or 
Yakshas exists such beauty, nor amongst (others) men was such ever 
before seen or heard of.’" 
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rom para comes in Sanskrit, pdra, [G. Ed. p. 543.] 
“the further shore,” and from this purarjdmi, “Icomplete”: 
to the former answers rrepav, to the latter rrepdco* In 
German, in the word under discussion the idea of “other” 
has been changed to that of “ the further,” Gothic fairra, 
“ far,” the second r of which seems to have sprung from 
n by assimilation. So early as even in Sanskrit, para 
occurs in the sense of “far,” in the compound pardsu, “dead,” 
“ having life removed.” 

376. The Gothic yains (theme yaina), “that,” Greek Ke7vo<;, 
e/tewo?, (.(Eol. lajvos:) and Doric Tfjvo<:, correspond, in respect 
to their last element, with the bases in the cognate languages 
which are compounded withwa, «o,- among which we nTay 
especially notice anas {an’s) on, which has the same meanino- 
in Lithuanian and Sclavonic. In the Doric like 

T^xr«o9, Tvvlm, the vowel of the article is lengthened 
(comp. §. 352.), and the tEoUc «i)ro 9 has the same relation to 
the interrogative base KO, that rpvo, has to TO. But in 
Ketro?, to which e/ceTro? bears the same relation tliat ip,ov does 
to /lou (§. 32G.), instead of the base-vowel being lengthened 
311 t is introduced, and the o is weakened to e: compare, 
in the former respect, the Sanskrit S and the compound 
^ ^na (§. 369.). So, also, in the Gothic ynin(a)s, “ that,” 
an t has been blended with the Sanskrit relative base n ya. 
ut 1 m German, as in Sclavonic, a y preceded the old 

= Lithuanian esmi, 

1 am (§. 25 d. n.), yams would then shew itself to be a 

cognate form to ^ ^na, “this,” the real countertype of 
which we have, however, already found in the numeral ains, 
leme aina (§. 308.). In Greek, the word [G. Ed. p. .544.] 
eim, theme AEIN, may also be classed here. It is a plural 
neuter, which has been peculiarly dealt with by the language: 
its 6, has the same relation to the o of the article that’/ce?ro 9 
has to KQ {K6Te, Korepoy), an d the tenuis has been removed 


‘ Compare Vocalismus, p. 177, &c. 
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as in Si before mentioned (§. 350,). The v, however, of AEIN 
can scarcely be connected with the appended pronoun vy na, 
but is more probably a mere phonetic aflBx, as in TIN, of 
which hereafter, and in many words of our so-called weak 
declension (§. 142.). 

377. The Zend demonstrative base a5»a5 ava, ‘‘this,” has 
been already repeatedly mentioned. In it we find a new 
and powerful confirmation of the proposition—which is one 
of importance for the history of language—that pronouns 
and genuine prepositions are originally one; for in the 
Sanskrit, in which ava has been lost as a pronoun, it has 
remained as a preposition, with the signification ‘‘from,” 
“down”; as e.ff. ava-plu, ava-tar (tt tri), “to spring from,” “ to 
descend,” but the original meaning of which is “ to alight dowm 
or at this (place).” In Sclavonic, ava has been changed, ac¬ 
cording to rule (§. 255. a), to ovo, which signifies “this” and 
“ that”: its fern. nom. ova is almost identical with the same 
case in Zend— a5»a5 ava. With this form is connected the Greek 
av of avTo^* in which, after the suppression of the final vowel, 
the V has been changed to a vowel. When used alone the pro¬ 
nominal nature of this base is most apparent in av6c, “ here,” 
which, therefore, is not to be regarded as an abbreviation of 
avTodt, for it is quite as natural for the locative suffix to be 
attached to av as to other pronominal bases. With the same 

[G. Ed. p. 545.] signification as aWi we might expect to find 
aWa, as analogous to evda and to the Zend a5(2^»a5 avadha, 
which corresponds in its base, suffix, and signification. But the 
Greek expression does not occur alone, but only in combi¬ 
nation with evOa in evravOa for ev6av9a\ ; and so, also, the ab¬ 
lative adverb aiOev is retained only in the compound evrevOev 
(p. 480). The indeclinable av, tlie use of which is not opposed 
to its pronominal origin, has probably lost some suffix of 

♦ Compare p. 387, Note 

t§.3U. p. 480. The derivation of ivravBa given at p. 387 must be 
corrected accordingly. 
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:i5Mse or of another kind. If it were a neuter for avr or avh 
the suppression of the T sound would accord with a universal 
phonetic law (comp. §. 155.). Perhaps it is an abbreviation 
of a 50 i 9 , which has the same meaning, or of aSre, which latter 
agrees in its formation with the pronominal adverbs Tore, ore, 
TTore, though the signification has diverged. 

378. Through a combination with the comparative suffix 
is formed avrap, “ but,” with reference to which we must 
again advert to the relationship of our German aher (Old High 
German afar, “but,” “again”) with the Sanskrit apara, 

‘ alius. The suffix of avrap is distinguished from the cus¬ 
tomary repos by the preservation of the original a-sound, and 
in this manner corresponds exactly to the Sanskrit anfar 
(§. 293.). The Latin au-tem, on the other hand, appears to 
contain the superlative suffix, as i-tem in opposition to i-terum.* 
The i of timm might easily be corrupted to e in a word termi¬ 
nating with a consonant. I now, however, prefer regarding 
the suffix iem of i-tem and au-tem as not originating in the 
Latin language, but as identical with the suffix vju tham, 
which, in Sanskrit, likewise occurs only in [G. Ed. p. 646.] 
two pronominal adverbs, viz. in it-tham, “so,” and 

‘ how ?’ with regard to which it may be left 
undecided whether their tham is connected, through a pho¬ 
netic alteration, with the superlative suffix, just as thama in 
prathama-s, “ the first ” (p. 379. 1.12.). The Latin 
au-t appears to me an abbreviation of au-ti, so that it agrees 
in its formation with uti, ut, and iti in itidcm, as also with the 
Sanskrit Hi, “so.”t With regard to the au of aufugio, 
aufero, I see no adequate reason for dissenting from the 
common opinion which regards it as a weakened form of 


* Compare Heidelb. Jahrb. 1818, p. 479,' and Demonstrative Bases 
p. 14. ’ 

+ The i oiiti-dem might also be regarded as the weakening of the a of 
itu, caused by the addition of weiglit through the dem. (of §. C.) 
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ah.^ On the other hand, the Sanskrit inseparable preposition 
ava, mentioned above (§. 377.), evidently re-appears in the 
Homeric avepvco,^ without the ancient connection between 
this prepositional av and the particle av being thereby re¬ 
moved, as, as has been remarked above, the Sanskrit preposi¬ 
tion ava and the Zend demonstrative base of similar sound, 
are cognate forms. 

379. It has been elsewhere pointed outj that of the three 
forms into which the originally short a in Greek lias been 
distributed (e, o, a), it is e that most often occurs in places 

[G. Ed. p. 547.] where a Sanskrit a is combined vfith u ; more 
rarely the weightier o; and the still heavier a never.^ Tlie 
Greek diphthong av, however, corresponds to the Vriddhi 
diphthong au, as vav<; = naus: its a is therefore 
long, and is found so in va6<^, &c., for vaF6<; = ndvas. 

If, then, the final vowel of the Indo-Zend avn, Sclavonic ovo, 
be removed, and then the u, formed by the melting down of 
the V, be combined in a diphthong with the initial vowel, we 
should have ev or ov. As, however, av has arisen, we must 
regard the lengthening of the initial vowel as compensation 
for the final vowel, which has been suppressed. This compen¬ 
sation, however, does not take place universally; for as ovv is 
plainly shewn, by its use, to be of pronominal origin,ll it may be 
best compared with our demonstrative base ava, of which it is 


* Without this weakening, affero, from ahfero, would be identical with 
affero, from adfero; and the change of the b into the cognate vowel may 
have taken place in order to avoid this identity, as, vice versa, the u of 
duo (originally a v) seems to have been hardened into b in bis. If, for 
this reason, au has arisen from ab on one occasion, it might' be still further 
adopted without its being occasioned from a view to perspicuity. 

t Compare A. Benary in the Ber). Jahrh. May 1C30, p. 764. 

X Vocalisrans, p.l93, &c. 

§ This combination produces o (^.2.), wliich, before vowels, is re* * * § 
solved into a?;, as, gav-dm, bovum,’^ from go. 

II Compare Hartung 11.3, See, 
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irther to be remarked, that, in Zend, in departure from 
§. 155., it forms the nominative and accusative neuter, not 
by ( but by m. For avcm, according to §, 42., aum should 
be employed; but in its place we have the irregular foi-rn 
aom, and the same in the masculine accusative.* I octree 
with Hartung (1. c.) in considering the Greek ovv likewise as 
an accusative, whether it be masculine, or, as we may assume 
from the Zend aom, neuter. The negative particle ov is 
also to be classed here, according to what has been said in 
§. 371., and before, in my Review of Rosen’s VSda Specimen 
regarding the derivation of negative particles from pronouns: 
it has the same relation to ovk which, owing to its termina¬ 
ting with a consonant, is used before vowels, fG. Ed. p. 548.] 
that, in Latin, tlie prefix ne has to nec, an abbreviation of 
neque. O^k is, therefore, an abbreviation of oiKi (with the 
change of the tenuis, olxl), the k[ of which is, perhaps, con¬ 
nected with the Sanskrit enclitic pronominal base fg chi of 
jv;hich more Imreafter. To this N chi the ^ c/m, which is 
likewise enclitically used, and with which the Latin que is 
1 entical, bears the same relation that kus, “ who,” 
has to its neuter fcRn kirn. If, then, the syllable ki of oiicl 
IS connected with the Indian chi, it is also related to 
lie Latin <jue of negue (compare §. 380., subfmem.) 

380. It remains for us to shew that an offshoot of tlie pro¬ 
nominal base ava exists in German also. Such is our auch, 
d,e demonstrative signification of wl.icli is easilv discover.able 
m sentences like er ht blind, und auch lahm, “he is blind 
and also lame,” in which the auch adds to the quality “ blind,” 
as to “that,” another “this:” he is lame and this,—blind.” 

le auch performs the same service for a single quality tliat 
the conjunction dass, “ that,” does for an entire member of a 
sentence; for in sentences like “ I am not willing (dass) that 
he should come, the conjunction dass expresses generally 




* Compare Rnrnouf’s Ya(,'na, Notes p. 5. 
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or only grammatically, the subject of my will, and “ he 
should come ” expresses it particularly and logically. In Old 
High German, auh (puh, ouc, &c.) has other meanings besides 
“also,” which are elsewhere expressed only by derivatives 
from pronouns, as denn, aber, sondern, “ for,” “ but,” &c., 
(see GraflF 1.120.), and the Gothic auk occurs only with the 
meaning for.”* If auch, ** also,” were the only meaning 
of the conjunction under discussion, in all German dialects, 
[G. Ed. p. 649.] w^e might suppose it to be connected with 
the Gothic aukan, to increase.”t But what connection 
have denn and sondern (“for” and “but”) with the verb “to 
increase.^” Moreover, verbal ideas and verbal roots are 
the last to which I should be inclined to refer the deriva¬ 
tion of a conjunction. All genuine conjunctions spring 
from pronouns (§. 105.), as I have endeavoured to shew in 
a particular instance in my Review of Forster’s Grammar.! 
But whence comes the ch of our auch? I do not think 
that it can be regarded in the same light as that of dock 
and noch, which liave been likewise explained as pro¬ 
nominal formations,IF but, in Gothic, terminate with h (iiaiih, 
thank)] while our auch bears the same relation to the 
Gothic auk that mich, dich, sich, do to mikt thuk, sik. The 
kf therefore, of auky may perhaps, in its origin, coincide with 
that of the so-called pronominal accusative, and, like the 
latter, belong to the appended pronoun 'm sma (§§. 174. 175.), 
which, in Zend, becomes hma^ but in Praki’it and Pali is 
transposed to mha. But if the pronoun ava were used in 


* The meanings “but" and “ also," which I have, in accordance with 
Fulda, given elsewhere (Demonstrative Bases, p. 14), rest on no authority, 
forUlfilas gives only auk as answering to the Greek ydp (Grimm 111. 
27*2). 

t Compare Sanskrit ii/i, “to collecV^ whence “crowd." 

t Keidclb. J ahrb. 1818, p. 473. 

^ §.370. and Demonstrative Bases, p, 18. 
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its ablative would be avamhd and locative avamhi (comp. 
§• 369. Table). In the Gothic auk the sounds which surround 
the h in these forms are lost, and the final vowel of the base 
is suppressed, as in the Greek auro?. With regard to the 
guttural, however, attk bears the same relation to avamhd, 
avamhi, that ik, “ I,” does to ahan. If, of the forms of 
negation ovk, ovki, ovxi mentioned at p.533, the last were the 
original one, we might suppose the to be related to the Pali 
pronominal locatives in mhi, as x usually [G. Ed. p. 650.] 
represents the Sanskrit and Pali ^ h (§. 23.). 

381. As regards the etymology of the base ava, the 
first member of it is easily perceived to be the demon¬ 
strative a, and the latter portion appears to be analogous to 
iva, “ as, from the base i, as also to Sva, “ also,” “ merely,” 
&c., and with the accusative termination ivam, “so,” from 
the base i (§. 366.). A-va and ^-va, therefore, would be 
as closely connected as a-na and e-na ; and as from the 
latter has arisen the Gothic term for the numeral “one,” 
(theme aina §. 308.), so from eva would come the Zend 
numeral for “ one,” ah'a, with a prefixed, according to §. 38. 
In Gothic, niv (theme aiva) corresponds, which, however, as 
all time,” i. e. “ eternity,” answers to the cognate form 
in Zend as logical antithesis, or as “another” to “this.” 
It may be observed, that it is highly probable that our all. 
Gothic alls, “omnis” (theme alia), has been formed by assimi- 
lation from the base alya, » alius,” and has therefore expe¬ 
rienced the same fate as the Greek Old High German 

alles, “else, and the Latin ilk, olle. In Sanskrit, from 
the energetic subjective demonstrative base sa, “ he,” “ this,” 
“that,” (§.345), arises the general term for “all,” viz. 

sar-va “ every,” plural sarv^ " all,” and the adverbs 
of time, sac/d, and «an<}, “ever”: from the latter 
comes the adjective eandtana, " sempiternus:' The 

final member of sarva is identical with that of our ava, 
4va, and iva; and, with respect to the r, analoo-oiis 
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forms to sarva occur in Har-hi, “ then,” and kar-hi, “ when? 
tlie h of which I consider as an abbreviation of dli, and the 
whole dhi as a cognate suffix to the Greek^^t (compare §. 23.). 

£G. Ed. p. 651.] Thus ilarhi, exclusive of the prefixed pro¬ 
noun e, answers to ToOt, and kar-hi to irodi, from Kodi. In 
the Gothic, tha-r, “ there,” in our dar in immerdar, (always) 


darbrincjen, “to offer,” darstelleii, “to represent,” &c., and 
hva-r, “ where ?” (compare war-um, “ wherefore, wor-aus, 
“ whence,” &c.) the syllable hi or dhi of the Indian pi-o- 
totype is wanting. We may notice, also, the compound 
hvar-yis, “which?” the last member of which belongs to 
the Sanskiit relative base ya. In Lithuanian we have 
in kiltur (kif-tur), “somewhere else,” a form analogous to 
the Gothic locative adverbs in r. With the Sanskrit sarva, 
“ every,” may be compared the Old High German sur, 
“ omnino,” our sehr, “ much.” But to return to the Gothic 
base aiva, we see clearly enough the pronominal origin of 
this word in expressions like ni aiv, “ nunquam," ni aiva-dag^, 
“on no day whatever,” and still more in our ye, “ever, Old 
High German, ^o, io, which latter has been formed from aiv, by 
suppressing the a, and changing the v into a vowel; and by 
this alteration it has become estranged from ^wa, “eter¬ 
nity.” A word, however, signifying merely eternity or 
time, would scarcely have entered into combinations like 
eo-man “aliquis," our "jemand," in which io may be re¬ 
garded as equivalent to the Zend aiva, “ oneso, also, in 
io-wiht “ aliquid;’ literally, “ one thing,” or “ any one 
thing”: ionir means “anywhere,” and, with respect to its 
r, agrees with the abovementioned locative adverbs {lhar, 
hvar), and, in regard to its entire final syllable, with pro¬ 
nouns compounded with na, no (§. 376.); and this affords a 
striking proof that the preceding io cannot, from its origin, 


* The Indian grammniinns assume, without cause or reason, n suffix 
rhi for both these expressions, and di8tril)ute them tlius, itci-rhi, ku-vhi. 
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term for denoting time. Perhaps, however, the Old 
High German io is not in all places the corruption of the 
Gothic aiv, for a short way of arriving at it is through 
the old relative base ya. It is certain that the 
Lithuanian yu belongs to it, which, in its use before com¬ 
paratives in sentences like yu bagotesnis yu [G. Ed p. 552.] 
szyhsztesnis, “je reicher desto karger” “ the richer the more 
niggardly,” corresponds exactly to the use of the German 
language, only that, as may be done in German also, the 
same expression is always retained in the corresponding sen¬ 
tence, as, in Sanskrit, tlie idea of one* is expressed by 
attraction, after relatives by ya, and after interrogatives by 
ka (see §. 308.). Tlie Lithuanian yu, however, is clearly the 
instrumental of the base ya, which elsewhere signihes “ he,” 
ljut, m this kind of expression, retains the old relative 
meaning. In Lithuanian, yo may be used for yu; and if 
tiHs is not merely an abbreviation of (yuo), it is the geni- 
tave of the pronoun referred to; for yis (for yas), “he,” forms, 
in the genitive, yo. Ruhig renders, Je eher je besser, “the 
sooner the better,” by yo pirm-yaus yo geraus.-f Graff (I. 517 .) 
Hghtly compares the Old High German io with this 
Lithuanian yo, and the former must therefore be distinguished 
romthe io, which are evidently corruptions of the Gothic ait). 


The „.eanmg of this is, that if, in Sanskrit, a sentence be interroga- 

attltio ■'"r f rK interrogative, as it were by 

attraction, instead oi being, as in English, indefinite. Tlius, in the passage 

re erred to §. 308., ^ ■qilf ^ cRh Icathan sa 

purmhali Pdrika! kati yhutayati hanti Icam, “ How, 0 Parthn! can that 
man cause to be killed lohom, can he kill whom ?” The same attraction 
takes place in a retotive sentence. Thus, in the Second Book of the Hit,,, 
patesa, Vi^yadeva rochati} ynsmiii hhav&t 

tat tasya siindamm, “ Whatever is agreeable to whomsoever (in English it 
would be ‘ to any one soever '), that to him will be beautiful.’’~7’r«„s/„. 
Ws Note, 

+ As addenda to ^.306. maybe noticed the uninflected comparatives 
which accord with the superlatives in aus-as (§. 807.). 

N N 
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In Latin we find in (Evum a form evidently corresponding 
to this aiv (theme aiva), and one which has quite lost a pro¬ 
nominal signification. It may be left undecided whether 
the Greek alcov should be referred to this class. But we must 
remark that the syllable va of ava^ and ^ iva, 

is, as it appears to me, of itself a pronoun, and connected 
wuth the enclitic vat, “ as.” Perhaps the is a weakened 
form of m (§. 63 .), and iva therefore connected with the 
demonstrative ima. Observe that the derivative suffixes vat 
and mat, in the strong cases vant, mant, are completely 
identical in meaning, as are also min and vin. 

[G. Ed. p. 653 .] 382 . We come now to the relative, the base 

of which is, in Sanskrit and Zend, ya, feminine ya; and the 
ofishoots of which, in the European cognate languages, have 
been already frequently mentioned. With respect to the 
Greek 09, i], 0, answering to the Sanskrit yas, yd, yat, we 
may notice how frequently the Indian \y is represented 
by the Greek spiritus asper. And 09 has the same rela¬ 
tion to yas that has to the Vedic yushmd, “ye,"" 
vcr/jbivrj to yudhma, strife,” rjTrap to yaJcrit and 

jecnir, d^co to RR yaj, “ to honor,” “ to adore,” to 

RH yam, “ to restrain.” The circumstance, that the rela¬ 
tive is dialectically replaced by the article, is as little proof 
of the connection of tlie two, as that, because our German 
welcher, “ which,” can be replaced by the demonstrative der, 

the,” it is cognate to it in form. Since, as early as Homer, 
the use of the true relative is very common, and the 
relative expressions 00*09, 0^09, rjXiKo ^, answer to the 

demonstrative derivatives roao^, roio^, t7]\(ko^, we 

may find in this alone sufficient evidence, exclusive of 
proofs drawn from the Sanskrit and other cognate lan¬ 
guages, of the original existence of a distinct relative 
base in Greek. 

383. In Zend the relative occurs also with a demonstra¬ 
tive m(*aning; thus we frequently find the accusative 
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yim in the sense of hunc. This guides us to the 
Lithuanian yis, “he” (euphonic for yas, §, 135.),* accu¬ 
sative yin. The dative yam corresponds with the Sanskrit 
yasmdi, Zend yahmui; as does the locative yame (§. 176.) with 
yasmin, yahm?. In Sclavonic, 7/e is the most per- [G.Ed.p.654.] 
feet form that has been retained in the masculine and neuter 
singular of this pronominal base (see p. 368 G. ed.): in the 
neuter plural ya agrees most exactly with the Zend and Vedic 
yu (§. 255. a.), just as, in the nominative singular feminine, ya 
(ya-she, “ winch”) corresponds to the Sanskrit-Zend yd. The 
masculine form i is derived, as has been already remarked, 
by suppressing the vowel of the base, and vocalising the y, 
and thus resembles tolerably closely the Gothic relative 
particle ei (=f). In Gothic, however, there exist deriva¬ 
tives from the base under discussion, which are even yet 
more similar. For instance, the conjunction ya-bai, “if,” 
springs from it as the cognate form of the Sanskrit ya-di, 
which signifies tlie same. The suffixes alone differ. The 
Gothic bai is a corruption of &a,t and appears in tins form 
in the compound thauh-yaha. There is an analogous 
form to yabai, yaba, viz. iba, ibai.t which is used particularly 
as an interrogative particle, and proceeds from the prono¬ 
minal base i. Combined, also, with the negative particle 
ni, tba means “if”; thus niba (for ni iba, as nist, “he is 
not,’ for m ist). “ if not,” where we must remark that the 
Sanski it tl connected ■with iba, as regards its base, 
likewise means “if ; and, indeed, in like manner only 


* In Zend the i ot yim is not produced by the euphonic influence of the 
3/, for we also find dtm for dem (}.343.), and drujim fov drujvm, tioin 
dny, “ademon.” 

t As to the Gothic suffix ba and Lith. p, cf. p. 1462. G. ed. Note 1. 19 
: Compare Demonstrative Bases, p. 15, and Graftal. 75.), who assents 
‘0 my opinion, but designates the pronominal bases ns adverbs of place or 
locative particles. ’ 
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in combination with particles preceding it; so that nH 
(na + it), “if not,’’ is, as it were, the prototype of the Gothic 
ri-iba (see §. 360.). It can hardly be that the suffix, also, 
does not contain somewhat of Sanskrit. I conjecture a 
connection with the syllables va in iva, “ as,” ev-a, “ also,’ 
&c., and e-vam, “ so,” or what almost amounts to the same 
thing, with the enclitic vat, as.” And thus the deri- 
[G. Ed. p. 555.] vation of the Gothic adverbs in ba may 
be shewn.* It cannot appear surprising that the v is 
hardened to 6, for in Bengali every Sanskrit v is pro¬ 
nounced as 6, and in New German, also, we often find b 
for the V of the older dialects. In Lithuanian the v of 
the Sanskrit iva, “ as,” is altered to p, as we have before 
seen pa formed from "^siva (§. 359.). No more satisfactory 
derivation, therefore, can, in my opinion, be given for pro¬ 
nominal adverbs terminating in ipo or ip, than from the 
^ iva above mentioned, particularly as the latter is con¬ 
stantly subjoined, as cT? ^ tad iva, “ like this.” So, in 
Lithuanian, iaipo or taip, “so,” L e. “as this,”from the base 
ia + ipo; kaipo or kaip, “ how ” ? kittaipo, kiitaip, and 
aniraipoy antraip, “else.” Another view of these expres¬ 
sions might be taken, according to which i would be 
allotted to the principal pronoun, which would be regarded 
as neuter (§. 157.); thus tai-po, kai-po, &c. In this case 
the vowel of the Sanskrit iva would be lost in Lithu¬ 
anian; but I prefer the former opinion, and believe that 
the Gothic hvaiva, “how”? taken as hva4vay must be 


♦ Not aha, for the a belongs to the adjective base ; hence those in u 
have, not v-aba but u-ba ; but those in ija, for the most part, lay aside 
their final vowel, and form i-ba for ya-ba. Examples: froda-ba,.^^ intelli¬ 
gent,^^ from FJIODA {nom, froths) \ Jiardu-ba, hard,“from HARDU ; 
andaugi-ba, “ evident," perhaps from the substantive hose AN DA UGYA 
(nominative andaugi), “ visage," The full form is seen in gabaurya-ba, 
“ willing." 
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referred to this class; for it cannot appear remarkable that 
the termination vQy in Gothic, should not have been ev^ery- 
where hardened to ba. but that a trace of the original 
form should be still left. But if the sua, “so,” answering 
to kvaiva, does not, as has been before conjectured, belong 
to the Sanskrit reflexive base ^ swa (§. 341.), I should then 
regard it as analogous to hvaiva, and divide it thus, s-va, 
so that it would contain the demonstrative base sa, men¬ 
tioned in §.345., from which, in Sanskrit, [G. Ed. p.556.] 
comes, among other words, sa-drisa. “ similar,” lite- 
rally “like this cippearing.” But to return to tlie Sanskrit 
yadi, “ if,” Its di is probably a weakened form of the suffix, 
which we have seen above in iu, “ thus,” and else¬ 
where, also, in ati, “ over,” and altered to fv dlii in 
^ adhi, " on,” towards.” The Prakiit jdi (§. 19 ) 
has quite dropped the T sound, just as the Lithuanian yey : 
through both languages the Greek el is, as it were, prepared; 
as to the connection of which with our relative base I have no 
any doubt, all being regular up to the suppression of 
le semi-vowel in the initial sound; and by a similar siippres- 
sion we^have not been prevented from recognising the 
edic yuslim^, ye, in the iEolic v/jLfjLe^, 

384. The Gothic particle yau, in the signification “ whether,” 
coinciding with the Sanskrit yadi, which together with 
If means also “whether,” supports the derivation of6a 
tiom ra, given above ; for yau has essentially the same 
re ation to yaba, that, in Lithuanian, taip bears to the more 
full taipo. The form yau, however, probably owes its 
origin to a time when, in more perfect accordance with the 
banskrit, yava tov yaba was still used, whence, after suppress- 
i^ng the a, must come yau, as e.g. the base thiva, “servant,” 
forms in the nominative tkius, in the accusative thiu. But if 
yau arose at a time when yaba was already in use for yava, we 
should have to refer to the relation of the Latin au {aufLio, 
oiifero) to ab. The Lithuanian has likewise a particle yau. 
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which is connected, in its base at least, with the Gothic: it 
signifies “already,” le. “at this (time)”, and therefore 
reminds us of Jam, which, in Latin, is the only remnant of the 
pronominal base under discussion. Perhaps the u in the 
Lithuanian form is the dissolution of a nasal, by which jam 
[G. Ed. p. 657.] and yau would he brought still closer, and 
the latter would be related to the former, as huwau, “ I was,” 
to the Sanskrit abJiavam (compare §. 255. g.). With 

the Latin jam and Lithuanian yau must be classed, also, the 
Gothic yu, “ now,” “ already,” which, in respect to its u, is an 
analogous form to the nu, “ now,” mentioned above (p. 535 
G. ed.), and, with than, forms the combination yuthan, 

“ already.” This furnishes a new proof that yu is probably 
but an abbreviation of the Sanskrit ® clyu, “ dayfor if 
this were the case, it would follow the demonstrative, and 
thavyu or thayu would be used, as in Latin hodie, and in Old 
High German hiutu, in Sanskrit a-dya, in Greek a-yfiepov. 

The Old High German ie in ie zuo, whence our jetzo, jetzt, 
is probably a weakened form of the Gothic yu, and literally 
sio-nifies “to this,” with a preposition subjoined. It first 
occurs in an inscription of the twelfth century (Graff 1 . 516.), 
for which reason it cannot be matter of surprise that the u 
is corrupted to 

385. There remain to be noticed, in order to complete 
the list of the remnants of the Sanskrit relative base, the 
affirmative particle 2 /^ 2 , (compare §. 371.) and the copu¬ 
lative yah, ‘‘ and,” “ also.” Tlie form ya may be taken as 
neuter, analogous to the interrogative hva, “what?” and, 
like the latter, it is indeclinable. The more usual form 
yai may have sprung from ya, through the inclination, 
which the a manifests, even in Sanskrit, to form a diph¬ 
thong with the addition of an i (§. 158.). Hence there 
arises an apparent affinity of declension with the sole pro¬ 
nominal neuter in Lithuanian, viz. tai. The copulative 
particle yah is identical in its final h with the Latin que 
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and Sanskrit 'g cha, which is likewise subjoined, and which 
owes its origin to the interrogative base ka, on which 
we will bestow a closer examination in the following 
paragraphs. 

386. The interrogative bases in Sanskrit [G. Ed. p. 658 .] 
ai e three, according to the three primary vowels, viz. ka, ku, ki. 
The two latter may be looked upon as weakened forms of the 
first and principal one, for which reason I shall take them 
in the order of the diminution of the weight of the a* 
From g? ka springs the whole declension of the masculine, 
as also that of the ueutei', with the exception of the singular 
nominative and accusative fgjj? kim. The neuter gnr kat. 
which IS obsolete as far as regards its isolated use, and on 
which the Latin form quod is founded, is easily recognised 
in the interrogative particle kach-chit, euphonic for 

kat-chit: It also appears as the prefix in expressions like 
kad-adhoan,^ “a bad street,” literally, “what sort 
ot a street!” Other interrogative expressions are similarly 
prehxed, m order to represent a person or thing as bad or 
contemptible, as I have already previously noticed.! But 
since then my conjecture regarding the cognate form in 
5>anskrit has been still more confirmed by the Zend, where 
kat is actually the common neuter of the interrogative, 
rom the masculine and neuter base ka springs, in Sanskrit 
n en , the feminine base M, which, according to S. 137., 
^>pears in the nominative singular without inflexion. 
INot one of the European cognate languages agrees better 


* Vocalismns, p.227, Rem. 16. 
t Kaclt'oT kat,^ according to §. 93 ». 

I Getting. Anzeig. 1821, p. 352. Wilson, on the other hand, follows the 
native grammarians m deriving both the interrogative particle kachchil and 
kad-adhwan, and similar compounds, from kat for kut, “ bad ” • and it 
pears that the connection of the prefixes Aa< and ka with the interroffaZi 
ufls (|uite escaped the Indian gramiDarians. 
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with the twin 


Asiatic sisters 


than the Lithuanian, in which 


the masculine nominative Jms is completely identical with 


[G. Ed. p. 659.] the Sanskrit ■gw /cas, over which, too, it 
ipaintains this superiority in the retention of tlie original 
form, that its s remains unalterable, and is not liable to 
suppression, while the Sanskrit /ras is changed into l-a/i, lc6, 
and ka, according to the quantity of the initial sound follow¬ 
ing, or before a following pause, and retains the original 
sibilant, according to a universal law of sound, only before 
t, and Tij th, and changes it before di, ^ chh, or 7 t, 
7 th, into the sibilant of the corresponding organ. In the 
corresponding Zend form there is this remarkable peculiarity, 
that, if followed by the singular of the pronoun of the second 
person, the latter combines with the preceding interrogative, 
and forms one word—a combination which is of course only 
phonetic, and has no influence on the sense. Tliougli I have 
no doubt this combination has been occasioned simply by the 
tendency in several languages to unite .s and t, or th, still 
in the case before us a conjunctive vowel has been, in the 
course of time, introduced in Zend; and indeed, according 
to the oldest MSS., an e,* in the sense of §. 30. As, however 
in the edited codex of the V. S., in two out of four passages 
in which f kasWnvahm, “ who thee,” should°be 

read, we find instead kas^ tlmanm ; and' in one passage, 
indeed, these words occur combined, but still with a long 
kasilhwaiim ; and, in the fourth case, there is an erroneotis 
reading, kasil/mvanm : I was therefore formerly of opinion 
(Gram. Crit. p. 327.), that we might consider the i or i, 
combined with kas, as analogous to the Greek demon¬ 
strative f; a conjecture which must be witlidrawn, owing to 
the various readings since published by Burnouf. and the 
inference (1. c. p. 108) thence deduced. With the dative 


* Burnouf’s Ya9na, Note It. p. 184. 
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and with Awy nd, “man,” kas forms, without 

an auxiliary vowel, the combination kakS, 

knsnd (Burnouf 1. c. p. 409). 


387. According to §. 116., from the San- [G. Ed. p. 5C0.] 
skrit-Zend-Litliuanian interrogative base KA must come the 
Greek KO, which, retained in Ionic, has elsewhere become 
no, through the easy interchange of gutturals and labials. 
The declension, however, of this KO or HO is disused in 
favour of that of t/?, and the only remains of it are adverbs 
and derivatives, as Kore, Trore, kSi<;, ttw?, Korepov, iroTepov 
(cf. kataras, “ whether of the two ?”), /tdcro?, ttoo-o?, 

Koio'i, TTofo?, which are clear enough proofs of the original 
existence of a k6<;, k^, k6. Tliese form the foundation of those 
cases of the Latin interrogative and relative, which belong to 
the second declension, viz. quod (=^as 5 M), qm, and, in 
t le plural, qm, quorum, quos. The plural of the neuter quoo 
differs from the common declension, according to which it 
should be qua. The form quw, however, may have remained 
from the dual, which is otherwise lost in Latin, and may 
have assumed a generally plural signification ; for qua;* 
agrees, as has been already remarked (§. 234.), exactly 
with the Sanskrit dual ^ M The Latin feminine is 
ounded, in the cases peculiar to it, on the Indo-Zend 
feminine base kd : compare, for instance, quam with 
kd7n, qudrum with kdsdm, quds with kds. The 

sinplar nominative qu<B, however, is remarkable, standing 
as isolated in Latin grammar as the neuter plural nominative 
just mentioned; for the demonstrative hie (of which more 
hereafter), is, in its origin, identical with the pronoun under 
discussion, the feminine nominative of which should be qua, 
which It actually is in the compound &c. Whence, 

then, the forms qu<B and A«-c 9 If they are not cor¬ 
ruptions of qua, for which no reason can be assigned, or 


* IlegardiDg qu(^ as pi. neuter, see 394. 
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weakened forms of the originally long qua (§. 137.), by the 
last element of d (=d + d) becoming i, [G.Ed.p. 561.] 
there is no course left but to regard the <b of quts, licc-c, as a 
remnant of the feminine character mentioned in §. 119. 
As, however, in Sanskrit and Zend, the masculine and 
neuter a of the primitive is dropped before this feminine 
i, and from cP ka might be formed, in the feminine base, M 
(compare §. 172.), but not U, I now prefer, contrary to my 
former opinion,* the explanation pointed out above—that 


the long d, which should be found in the uninflected no¬ 
minative of bases in d, has, in the first place, been so 
weakened, as is usual in the vocative of the corresponding 
Sanskrit class of words, in which suli, (=^sutat) 
“ dauo'hter!” bears the same relation to sutd that qucB does 
to M; and, secondly, by the complete abbreviation 
of the d, which, in Sanskrit, is the case only in a small number 


of vocatives, e.g. amma, “ mother!” from ammd. 

388. In Gothic, according to a universal law of permuta¬ 
tion, the old tenuis of the interrogative base has passed into h; 
and as gutturals freely combine with v, with this liav has 
been joined as euphonic; hence HVA from ka, and, in the 
feminine, HFO (according to §. 69.) from ^ kd. The v has 
remained alone in our wer, “ who ?” We ^ve before drawn 
attention to the masculine nominative hva-s, with respect to 
its grammatical importance (§. 135.), and have remarked that 
the feminine nominative hv6, as also so, “this,” has not 
admitted, owing to its being monosyllabic, the shortening of 
the d to a, which takes place elsewhere in this case (§. 137.) In 
the neuter hva the inflection ta is wanting, in which respect the 
Old High German hunz (Old Saxon huai) is more perfect. In 
[G. Ed. p. 662.] Old Sclavonic, according to §. 255. a., a mas¬ 
culine and neuter base ko and a feminine ka, might be looked 
for; but the simple declension of the interrogative does not 


* Influence of the Pronouns on the Formation of Words, p,3. 







occur, but only that compounded with the definitive, originally 
relative pronoun (§. 282.) : hence, nom. ky-t (ko-1, §. 255. d. 
p. 332. G. ed.), ka-ya, ko-e, genitive masculine and neuter 
ko-ego, feminine ko-eya, &c. The same principle is followed 
in Old High German, only the cases do not occur in which 
the combination of the interrogative base and old relative base 
would be most perceptible, with the exception of the instru¬ 
mental huiu {=hwiu), German wie, the simple form of which 
would be huu (Iiwu). It is a question, however, whether huiu 
be really an instrumental, and not from the Gothic hvaiva, 
“ how (p. 555. G. ed.). The feminine, if it were used, would 
be, in the singular nominative, huiu, and, in the plural, /ndo 
(Grimm, 79G.). The masculine singular forms huer, hues, 
huemu, huen (or huenan ); and the case is the same here with 
regard to the more concealed appended pronoun, as above 
with der, des, demu, den (§. 356.). The Old Saxon, on the other 
hand, clearly displays in the masculine nominative singular 
huie, the old relative base, just as in the demonstrative ihie, 
which latter forms the truest countertype of the Sanskrit base 
W t^a (§. 353.) The Middle Netherlandish shews quite plainly, 
in the whole masculine singular of the interrogative, the ap¬ 
pended relative ya, the semivowel being corrupted to i and 
the a to e; but the guttural of the interrogative base has disap¬ 
peared, and only the euphonic aflix w has remained; thus, 
w-ie, w-ies, iv-ien, w-ien. With respect to the latter portion 
of the word compare the Sanskrit yas, yasya, yasmdi. yam; 
the Lithuanian yis, yo, yam, |/i»; and the Gothic yis, yis, 
yamma, yana, contained in hvar-yis (p. 551. G. ed.) The Old 
High German yenir is also to be viewed in the same light, the 
base of the old relative being added, that is to say, to the Gothic 
base yaina; and what has been said above [G. Ed. p. 563.] 
(p. 504) of deser applies to the long Perhaps, too, the d of 
the locative adverb ionSr, “ anywhere ” (p. 636), which has 
been before mentioned, is to be viewed in the same light, as 
from iona-ir. The feminine of yenSr is yenu, with i suppressed 
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(compare §. 288. Rem. 5. p. 383. G. ed.); on the other hand, in 
the Middle High German yeniu, and, according to Notker, eniv, 
and in the masculine, ener. If these forms, in which the initial 
y is wanting, are, not abbreviated from ^eher, yeniu, but genu¬ 
ine, then they would belong to the Sanskrit ana, “ this,” and 
Lithuanian anas, Sclavonic on, “that” (comp. Graff, I. 598). 

389. We turn to the second interrogative base men¬ 
tioned in §. 386., viz. 1m, from which spring only the ad¬ 
verbs ku-tra, “ where ?” and ku-tas, “ whence ?” 
perhaps^ also, B kiva, “ where ?” if it is to be distributed 
into ku-a, not into k'-va; further in the Zend a5<j>5 kutha, 
“ how ? ” which would lead us to expect a Sanskrit 
kuthd, for which, however, opsiR katham is used; for 
ku is prefixed in a deteriorating, derisive sense, as in 
kiitanu, “ having an ugly body,” properly “ having a 
what sort of body ? ” a title of Kuvera. In Zend this ku 
occurs as a prefix to verbs, where it gives additional emphasis 
to the negative expressed by n6it, and signifies “any 

one whatever.” Thus we read in the beginning of theYendidad, 

noit kudat sditim* y&idhi zi n6it azem daidhyanm, &c., “ not 
[G. Ed. p. 664.] any one could have created them if I had not 
created them.” Under this class might be brought the Latin 
genitive cu-jus and the dative cu-i, which belong to the fourth 
declension, as the obsolete forms quojus, qnoi, from the base 
QVO = KO, cR/tfl, do to the second. It is not requisite, 
therefore, to consider the classical forms cujus and cui as 
corruptions of quo-jus, quo-i ; for as the base cu, as is apparent 
from the Sanskrit and Zend, is in its origin equally old with 

* This appears to me an abbreviation of hdvaitim, and presupposes a 
Sanskrit hhdvat together with etdmt (from dta\ §. 344.). The initial 4 
has been dropped, but has left its inflaence on the sibilant following: 
hence sdilim for shditim 5\, 62.), not Jiditim, Remark tlie Zend 
> siwu, mentioned before, ns compared with the Sanskrit asdu, unless 
the conjecture mentioned §.05. is well grounded. 
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from it may have proceeded cujus, cut, citjas, or cvjatis, 
■which may have existed together with quojus, quot, qunjas, as 
quid, from the base QVI, together with quod from QVO. 
Considering, however, that, in Sanskrit, the whole interroga¬ 
tive declension, with the exception only of kbn, comes from 
the base ka on which the Latin QUO is based—^just as in 
Lithuanian it all comes from KA, and in Gothic from HFA; 
and that the rarely-occurring base ku has, in the European 
cognate languages in particular, left us no traces which can 
be relied upon;—under these considerations I now prefer, 
contrary to my former opinion,* deriving cujus, cm, from 
quojus, quot; so that, after rejecting the o, the semi-vowel 
preceding has been changed into a vowel, as, in Sanskrit, u 
frequently appears as the abbreviation of the syllable va, as 
ukta spoken for vakta, and even in the Latin cutio {concutio) 
from quatio. Qu, however, = kv, whether the v in this place 
he pronounced like the English v or German w —and the 
Latin like the Gothic (§. 86. 1.) loves the euphonic addition of 
a V after gutturals; hence the forms QVO and IdU, in the 
interrogative, correspond in their difference from the Sanskrit, 
Zend, and Lithuanian K^, and thus aqVa, and the Gothic 
ahva, “ river,” shew an agreement when [G. Ed. p. 565.] 
contrasted with the Sanskrit ap, “ water,” with the 
common interchange between gutturals and labials. We 
must observe, also, the relation ot avqVis to the Sanskrit 
alu-s, “snake,” and Greek exu;. If, then, as I doubt 
not, cujus, cujas, cui, spring from quojus, quojas, quoi, as cum, 

‘ since, from quum, cur, from quare, then we must also derive 
ufer, uli, ut, uhi, and unde, from lost forms like qmter, &c., and 
the latter would correspond tolerably well with tlie Gothic 
hvathar (§. 292.). It is certain that uter, and the otlier inter¬ 
rogative and relative expressions commencing with u, have 
lost a preceding guttural, as amo has, compared with ■eRTRTnftt 
knmnydmi, “ I love,” and nosco, nascor, from gnosco, gnuscor. 
The more perfect cuVt, cimde, is still preserved in the eom- 
* Influence of Pronouns on the Formation of Words, p.3. 
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pounds ali-cuhi, ali-cunde ;* as the root of the verb substan¬ 
tive is retained more truly in the compound participles ab-sens 
andpr(B-sens, than in tlie simple ens, answering to the Sanskrit 
sat, nominative san, accusative santam. Under tliis head are 
to be classed, also, unquam, usqiiam, uspiam, usque ; the in¬ 
terrogative meaning, however, is removed by their last ele¬ 
ment, just*as in quisquam, quispiam, and quisque. In abbre¬ 
viating CM (from QVO) to u all these forms agree, in some 
measure, with our German iver, “ who .f’” in which only the 
element which has been added for the sake of euphony, 
according to §. 86. L, has remained of the consonants which 
belonged originally to tlie base. It might, indeed, be as¬ 
serted, that the u of uter, and other interrogative expres¬ 
sions beginning with u, has nothing in common with the 
euphonic v of the base QVO, but that it is the original a of 

[G. Ed. p. 566.] ka weakened, and that thus uter is a 
corruption of kataras, by simply dropping the k and 

changing the a to u. To this it may be objected that u in 
Latin, does, indeed, often enough correspond to an Indian a, 
but still principally only before liquids and before a final s .* 
the ^ a of o|rrlT.t^ katara-s, howevei’, it might be expected, 
would, under the most favourable circumstances, remain 
unchanged, or, more probably, be altered to o, as in tcorepov, 
or to e or i. 

390. The third interrogative base ftir ki is more fertile 
of derivatives than ^ ku, both in Sanskrit and in the cog¬ 
nate languages. From it comes the word kim, “what’? 
(as nominative and accusative) whicli has been frequently 
mentioned, which is so far isolated in Grammar, as other¬ 
wise substantive and adjective neuters in a alone make 
the sign of the nominative and accusative singular (§. 152 .), 


* I do not think that these words can be distributed thus, alie-uhi, alic- 
-ttnde, and that we can assume a compound of ALIQUI, with uhi, unde; 
but as all, as tlie abbreviation of ALIO, is the first member of the com¬ 
pound ali-^uis, so it is also that of uli^cubi and ali^cuyidc. 
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and bases in i use the simple theme. We should have 
looked, therefore, for ki, or, according to the pronominal 
declension, f=inr kit, befoi-e sonant letters foug. kid. Of the 
prior existence of this form there can be scarce any doubt, 
after what has been before said of the neuter it and 
chit: it is, however, confirmed by the Latin quid and 


the Lithuanian kittur, “elsewhere,” which I regard 


as a 


compound, and distribute thus kit-tur, with regard to which 
the szit-tas before cited (§. 357.), may be again brought to 
notice, which, witli reference to its lost portion, is identical 
with that of kit-tur, of which mention lias been before 
made as locative adverb. Tliat, in Sanskrit also, there 
existed a masculine nominative kis, as prototype to 
the Latin quis, perhaps with a more fulf declension, is proved 
by the compounds m&his and nakis, which 

occur, perhaps, only in the Vedas, and the former of which 
probably signifies the same as the corresponding nSquis 
(from nilgais, §.371.), and Zend mdchls,* [G. Ed. p. 567.] 
while the latter agrees in meaning with the Zend awjmwaj/ 
no. c iiSy not any one,” “no one.” Grammarians, however, 
include both expressions among the indeclinables, and write 
them »nfoR^ malar, naldr, which Colehrooke renders, 
together^^ with mdkim and Fifisu nakim, by “ no,” 

xcept, j- without signifying that they are masculine 

nominatives, which might be very easily undemtood without 
the aid of the Zend. 

391. Other derivatives from the interrogative base 


* Gram. Grit. p. 328. 

■ulijeot ato’vow.l, olhei I*'','’ 

expressions given above, whether a or r is the original final letter. 1 
however, by a reference to mdkim and nakim, they are shewn to be mas¬ 
culine nominatives, it is matter of astonishment that mdkir and nakir 
could ever be taken for tlie original forms. 
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Mdrisa7 “ similar to whom ?” and analogous forms, 
of which more hereafter, and foFUK Ai^af, “ how much?” 
in the strong cases (§. 129.) kiyant, hence nominative 

naasculine kiydn, accusative kiyantam. As k easily passes 
into h, and, in Germanic, the old tenues are almost always 
changed into aspirates, and e. g., k to h ; and as ^ hrid and 
hridaya, “heart,” correspond to the Latin cor and Greek 
Ktjp and KapBia ; so, perhaps, also hi, “ for,” may be re¬ 
garded as the weakened form of feR ki, with the transition 
of the interrogative signification into the demonstrative, 
which is easily intelligible, and which occurs also in the 
Greek yap, which, with regard to its formation, appears 
analosous to the Gothic hvar, thar, and Sans, kar-hi. As to 
the change of the tenuis to the medial, it cannot be more a 
matter of difficulty than in Se and SeTva (§§. 350. 376.). We 
may here mention, as derivatives from the interrogative, the 
particles k€ (Doric /ca), k€v, je (Doric ja). The Sanskrit /if, 
[G. Ed. p. 568.] however, occurs in hyas, “ yesterday,” 
which I think may be distributed into hi + as, and considered 
as that day; ” for words which signify “ yesterday,” “ to-day,” 
“ to-morrow,” (as far as the elements, concealed in them, and 
often so altered as to be quite undistinguishable, admit of 
any derivation at all,) can be traced only to pronouns 
and terms denoting “ day.” The as, therefore, of hy-as, 
may be a weak remnant of divas, “ day,” as in our er of 
heuer —Middle High German liiiire, from hiu-ynru —there is 

concealed the word Jahr, year,” which is in Zend 
ydre, a remnant of which is to be found, also, in the Latin 
hornus, with nu, no, as derivative. In the Greek %^e9, the 6 
appears to have arisen by a kind of semi-assimilation from 
the older semi-vowel (compare 300. p. 414 G. ed.), by which 
its etymology is still more obscured. In the Latin her?, from 
hesi (compare hes--ternus, Sanskrit hyas-tana-s), a demonstra¬ 
tive element is more perceptible than in from the par¬ 
tial retention of Inc, The y of the German yestern, ** yes- 
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terclay/’ Gothic gistra,^ is a consequence of the regular 
transition of old aspirates into medials, but otherwise the 
gis, to which the tra is affixed as mark of derivation, 
resembles the Sanskrit hyas tolerably well. 

392. From gestern we proceed to morgen; but we must 
first settle the derivation of a word, which, in Sanskrit, sig¬ 
nifies “all,” “every,” and in which I recognise an affinity 
to “to-morrow”; I metm vikca, which, in 

Zend, according to §.50., becomes vispa, and in 

Lithuanian is changed by assimilation into ivissa-s, whence 
wissur, everywhere,” analogous to the abovemeutioned 
klltur, “ elsewhere.” The first portion of the Sanskrit 
vlkva, I believe to be the preposition [G. Ed. p. 569.] 
viy which expresses “ separation,” “ dissipation,” “ diffusion,” 
and, with the aid of a pronoun, may be well adapted to ex¬ 


press the idea “ all.” There remains swa, as a pronoun, 
in which it may be observed, that s is of guttural origin, 
and represented, in the classical languages, by c (§. 21.)j 
so that Tgf sw!a appears to be related to the interrogative base, 
with a euphonic v, as in the Gothic HVA, and Latin' 
QPO. Observe further, that, in Lithuanian, ka-s, com¬ 
bined with the appended particle g'l, which is probably a 
ftened Zri, signifles both “ who then ?" and “ every.” 
And without (ji. leas dUn\ means “all days,” and dUn- 
tsskay, vvith the interrogative appended, signifies the 
same. But to return to the Sanskrit vUwa, “ all,” I 
take Its latter portion to explain “to-morrow,” 

with which the Latin eras is connected (§. 20.) We should, 
however, probably distribute thus, s-vas, so that the 
pronominal base is represented only by its consonant, 
as in the Sclavonic k-to, “quis?” (§.297.). The syllable 
W vas, however, we refer to divas, an appellation 


* Gistra-tJagis occurs Matt. vi. 30, in the sense of morrow. 
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of “day,” which would therefore be less altered by one 
letter than in hy-as, “ yesterday,” and which agrees 
with the Latin ves in ves-per (§. 375.). 

393. We retui’n to the interrogative base ki, which has 
led us to its corruption hi, and thence to the derivation 
of hy-as, “ yesterday,” and svms, " morrow.” In 
Zend I have hitherto found the base ki, unchanged only 
in the neuter plural nominative, ky-a (from ki-a) 

(§. 233.) ; with which may be compared the Latin qui-a, which 
Max. Schmidt (De Pron. p. 34), perhaps rightly, has taken as 
the plural neuter. The Sanskrit and Zend, therefore, 
mutually complete the declension of the interrogative, so 

[G. Ed. p. 570.] that the former admits the base ki only 
in the nominative and accusative singular; the latter in the 
plural; while in Latin the corresponding QVI enters more 
largely into the declension; so that quis and quern have 
quite dislodged the quus and quum, which might have 
been expected from the base QVO, or, in the case of the 
latter word, have restricted it to its use as a conjunction. 
And in the dative plural, quibus has abolished the use of 
quis, queis, which spring from QVO. In the ablative 
singular, however, qm, from QVI, has been superseded by 
qu5, from QVO, or its use has been much diminished by 
it; just as, in the plural, the obsolete ques is supplied by 
qui and quos. I have elsewhere noticed, that four declen¬ 
sions (the first in the feminine), enter into tlie declension 
of the Latin relative interrogative and hi-c, which is 
identical with it in origin.* The use of the fourth is, 
however, only apparent, as cu-i above has been shewn to 
be a contraction of quoi, which belongs to the second 
declension, and, with respect to the more true retention of 

♦ Influence of Pronouns on the Formation of Words, pp. 3, 4. Max. 
Schmidt (De Pron. Gr. el Lat. p. 33) lias discussed this subject almost 
siinultaneouely with myself, and viewing it in the same light. 
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the case-termination, agrees with other obsolete forms, as 
2^opoIoi Romanoi (§. 200,). 

394. That hie is identical in origin with quis, qui, is 
shewn by its sharing in the peculiarities and mixed 
declension of the latter,—peculiarities which belong exclu¬ 
sively to hi‘C and qui, quis, viz. the feminine hes-c, and the 
plural neuter of the same sound. The reason of the non¬ 
existence of hd-Cf together with the form given above, as 
might have been expected from the analogy of aliqua, siqiia, 
&c., is, that h(Bc does not occur at the end of compounds; 
for it seems not to admit of any doubt that quae is reduced 

[G. Ed. p. 571.] to qudf on account of the increased weight 
of the compound, which has occasioned the lightening of its 
latter part. Though si quis, ne quis, may be written sepa¬ 
rately, and a word may sometimes be interposed between 
them; still, where they occuf together, they really belong 
to one another, and form a compound, like the correspond¬ 
ing mdkis, nakis, in Sanskrit, and, in Zend, 

mdeliiSf naicJiis. Contrary to the con¬ 

jecture expressed at §. 387., I now prefer regarding the 
neuter-plural forms qiice and h(B~c, not as remains of a 
duah and thus, corresponding to the Sanskrit % U, but as 
exhibiting in their (b a weakening of the older d, which 
oiiginally belongs to the nominative and accusative plural of 
the neuter of bases in d (fromd); but which in Zend, ac¬ 
cording to §. 231., is retained only in monosyllabic themes, 
just as, in the nominative singular feminine, its being mono- 
syllabic is the cause of the retention of the original length 
of « (§. 137.). This principle is observed in Gothic in 
both places; thus s6 (from sd), « hcec^ hvd « quee r and, in the 

Tf interrogative cannot be cited, 

tho. This thd, then, being tlie only monosyllabic form of 
its kind, and remarkable for its 6 (=d), for d, as has been 
noticed by Grimm (1. 790.), coincides with-the Latin qucB 
and /.cr-c, which, both in the singular nominative feminine 
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neuter plural, are the only monosyllabic forms of 
their kind; and as, for this reason, they are qualified to 
retain the long o, that letter is not entirely shortened, 
but changed to cr (=«+?), and afterwards,^ in compounds, 
reduced to short a, which is more suitable to polysyllabic 
forms: thus we have aliqua, both in the feminine and in 
the neuter plural. 

[G. Ed. p. 572.] 395. JETi-c resembles the Sanslqdt hi 

before mentioned in the irregular change of the old tenuis 
to the aspirate. This change, however, is not admitted in 
ci-s and ci-tra, which are likewise demonstrative, and akin to 
ki; * and, in hie, may be promoted or occasioned by the 
accession of c, in order that like initial and final sounds may 
be avoided; as in Sanskrit, to prevent the recurrence of 
gutturals, these, in the syllable of reduplication, are weak¬ 
ened to palatals; hence chakdra, “ he made,'’ for ka- 

Icdro; and, according to the same principle, though ano¬ 
malous, jahi, “ kill ye,” for hald, from the root ^ han. 
Thus also, in Latin, hie, hcee, hoe, for the less euphonious eie, 
ccBe, eoe. The final e is, I doubt not, an abbreviation of 
ce, which is again combined with itself in hicee; but ce, as 
also pe in quip-pe (from quid-pe)^ is only another form of 
que, by abandoning the euphonic affix V. As, then, que, pe, 
quam and piam, which are all originally interrogative, when 
they are attached to an interrogative destroy its inter¬ 
rogative meaning, and give a difierent sense to the pronoun; 
so also the c of hie makes a similar change in it, and 
should therefore accompany this pronoun through all its 
cases, as it perhaps originally did. In the neuter hoc the 
case-sign makes way for the c, as hode would be pro- 



and 


* Ci-tra is analogous with ul-tra, from ille^ olle^ suppressing Ze, and ci-s 
with the 8 of which may be connected with the Greek locative suffix 

6i &c.), to which it bears the same relation that dos does to 86-6i. 

Remark, tiiat final t is suppressed in Latin almost universally. 






iiounced with difficulty. The interrogative meaning is simi¬ 
larly destroyed by the enclitic uh in Gothic, which is also 
identical in its origin with the c of hie or the que of quis- 
que,^ And livazuh (euphonic for hvasuh, [G. Ed. p. 673.] 
§.86.5.) actually signifies quisque''; and after verbs uh 
means “ and,” e, g, gaggith quithiduh, * ** ite diciteque ” (Marc, 
xvi. 7.); yah higHun ina quethunuh, “ et invenerunt eum dixe-- 
runtque (Joh, vi. 25.). In yah, ** and,” therefore (§. 385.), the 
copulative force may lie principally in the uh, which is abbre¬ 
viated to h, and to which the preceding relative base serves 
only as the fulcrum; as, in Sanskrit, the particle nr vd, 
** or” (cf. Latin ve), which ought always to be subjoined, is at¬ 
tached, when prefixed, to yadi, ‘‘if,” or ^ atha, “ then,” 
which then lose their signification, like the Latin si in sive. As 
to the abbreviation, however, of uh to h, this regularly occurs 
in monosyllabic words terminating in a vowel; hence hv6-h, 
“ qtKsque,"" is the formal countertype of lice-c, just as sva-h, 
** so, from si~c and ni-h and not,” nih-nih, “ neither, nor ”), 
from nec. Nauh, “ yet,” and thauh, “ but,” form an exception, 
inasmuch as they ought to be divided na-uh, tha-uh, not nau-h, 
thau-lu It is clear, however, that, in Gothic, in these ex¬ 
pressions the composition with uh has been lost sight of: 
they are obscurely transmitted from an ancient period of the 
language, and the separate elements of composition are no 
longer perceived in them. But regarded from the Gothic 
point of view, how is uh to be derived ? I agree with Grimm 
in considering it as hu transposed, and connected with hun, 
which is likewise enclitic (HI. 33.), and occurs almost only in 
negative sentences; so that ni ainshun and ni hvashun signify 
“ not any one whatever.” Hun, like the Latin quam, may be 
an accusative, but of the masculine gender, [G. Ed. p. 574 .] 
as feminines in Gothic have generally lost the accusative 


* Compare Grimm 111.23., where w/i^Jand the Latin 524 ^ (= kc) are for 

the hist time shewn to be identical# 
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sign. But if hun be the accusative masculine it has lost 
the final o, which is added in Gothic to the original final 
nasal (§. 149.): in this respect it agrees with the adverbial 
pronominal accusatives thariy ‘‘ then,” &c., and hvan, “ when? 

how ?” Perhaps, however, hun is only a contraction of the 
latter, by suppressing the a, and changing the v into a vowel, 
just like the Latin cnjus, cui, from qVojuSy qVoi (§. 389.), and 
like cum from qVum. But in the Gothic there was greater 
ground for this abbreviation, as hun occurs only in compo¬ 
sition, and must not therefore be too broad. The same 
applies to uh as the transposition of /m, inasmuch as this is 
actually a contraction of the base HVA. The possibility, 
however, of a different derivation of uh and hun will be 
shewn subsequently (§. 398.) 

396. To the Sanskrit-Zend interrogative base hi, and 
the Latin QVI, HI, and Cl, the Gothic demonstrative 
base HI corresponds; of this, however, as of the Latin 
Cl, from which it is only distinguished by the legitimate 
transposition of sounds, but few derivatives remain, viz. 
the dative himma, and the accusative hina, as also the ad¬ 
verbial neuter accusative hita, which are used only with 
reference to time ; himma and hita in the sense of “ now,” 
and himmaclacja, on this day,” ** to-day,” hinaclag, “ this day.” 
The adverb hi-drS, ‘‘ hither,” is also a derivsttive from HI; 
and Mr, “here,” is likewise irregularly connected with it, 
being, with respect to its r, analogous to the thar and hvar 
mentioned at §. 381. A regular and undoubted derivative 
of the base HI, viz. hir, occurs in the compound hir-yan, “ to 
descend”; in which, however, the pronominal expression has 
an accusative meaning, signifying direction to a place. 

[G. Ed. p. 675.] On the Gothic accusative hina is based 
the German hin, properly to this or that (place),” which sup¬ 
plies the place of a preposition in compounds like hin- 
(jehen, adireJ"' Instead of the Gothic dative in himma- 
daga, the Old High German uses the instrumental hiu, 


misT/f), 



contained in hiutu, German heute, “ to-day ”—according to 
Grimm’s very satisfactory derivation, an abbreviated form 
of hiufagu—and wliich is found also in the Middle High 
Geiman kiure, German/teuer, “this year,” which presupposes 
an Old High German hiuru, and is evidently an abbrevia¬ 
tion of hiu-yaru ; for the Latin hornus cannot be considered 
as the root, but must itself be compounded of a demon¬ 
strative and an appellation of “year,” the age of which is 
shewn by the Zend (compare §. 391.). In Old High Ger¬ 
man, in combination with naht, “ night,” we find the form 
hinaht, Middle High German Mnahf, and hintr, German heunt, 
for heint. I agree with Grimm in considering hi as an ab¬ 
breviation of kia, which must be supposed to exist as the 
accusative feminine; so that the suppression of the a is 
compensated by lengthening the i, which is short of itself. 
The base HI, therefore, is lengthened in the feminine in 
the same manner as, in Gothic, the base i (§. 363.), the femi¬ 
nine accusative of which, iya (euphonic for ia), coincides 
^ ith the to-be-presupposed Old High German hia, the nomina¬ 
tive of which was probably hiu, in analogy with siu, accu¬ 
sative sia (§. 354.). This opinion is supported by the 
Anglo-Saxon and Old Frisian, which express “ he,” by 
this pronoun, but, in the feminine, lengthen the base hi by 
the inorganic affix mentioned; thus, Old Frisian, hiu. “ea," 
hia, ‘‘earn"; and for the former, in Anglo-Saxon, /leo, and 
in tlie accusative hi, abbreviated from hia. As, then, as 
appears from what has been said, the base HI refers prin- 
cipally to appellations of time, it may be observed that the 
Sanskrit had already furnished the example for this by its 
hyas, “ yesterday,” from hid-as. 

397. The Latin ni-hil is to be mentioned [G. Ed. p. 676.] 
liere, the I of which springs perhaps from the frequent cor¬ 
ruption of d to lor r, a weakening which takes place especially 
in compounds, to prevent the whole word from becoming too 
ponderous. In this respect we may adduce the instance of 
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the number ten damn, Se/ca), the d of which becomes r 
in Hindustani and Bengali, in the compound numerals eleven, 
twelve, &c. (p. 442), and I in Germanic and Lithuanian. If, 
then, nihil is a corruption of nihid, it then literally means 
“ not something ”; and may thus be compared with the 
Zend naechis, “none,’’ “not any one,” mentioned 

at §. 390., the neuter of which, which I am unable to cite, 
can scarce be any thing but na^chiL From nihil, 

as in its change to I the inflexion is no longer perceived 
to be the case-sign, might easily come the lengthened form 
nilulum, and lizlum, after removing the negation, and length¬ 
ening the vowel. The Sanskrit intensitive particle 
kila must also be mentioned, which has also probably 
proceeded from the pronominal base fsfr hi. And from 
this quarter must be further adduced hhila-s, “ m- 

cuum^'' the negative of which, ahhila, signifies “ all,” 

“whole,” literally, “having nothing empty”; whence, by 
assimilation, may have arisen the German all. Gothic alls, 
theme ALL Ay supposing it has not been formed by a reverse 
assimilation from ALYA, “ alius^ With regard to the Latin 
omnis, the conjecture has been already elsewhere expressed, 
that its 0 is a particular modification of the negative a, and 
mnis may be an abbreviation of minus; so that o-mnis w^ould 
properly mean “ having no minus^ and would be based on 
the same ideal process as the Indian ahhila. 

[G. Ed. p. 577.] 398. The reason that the Sanskrit 

• N 

mdkis, rfftra nalcis, mentioned at §. 390., are, in Zend, cor¬ 
rupted to mdchis, A\5j^y>A3y na^chis, may be this, that 

cb, as softer and weaker than k, is more suitable in forms 
encumbered by composition. The same explanation may be 
applied to the Sanskrit appended particle chit (for kit, 
§. 390.), the use of which, in Zend, is more extensive, and 
■which is there combined, amongst other words, witli 
hatara, tder," whence, in the nominative masculine, 
katarascJut (V. S. p. 40.), wdiich, when con- 
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trasted with the Latin uterque for cuterque, and the Gothic 
hvataruh, is clearly seen to be cognate in form, as in 
meaning. In Sanskrit, also, chit removes from the 
interrogative expression preceding it its interrogative force, 
and forms kaschif, “any one,” “one,” from ka-s, “who?” 
and similarly in the other genders; and ao kaddchif, “at 
any time,” kathanchit, “in any manner,” kwachif, “any 
where, from kadd, " when ?” katham, “ how ?” and kwa, 
where ? And as the base chi has proceeded from ki, 
in the same manner the enclitic cha, which signifies 
“ and, “ but,” and “ for,” springs from tlie principal base 
ha, which therefore appears more corrupted in cha, than 
the Latin QTO in the enclitic que. The Sanskrit ^ cha 
is further combined with na, and forms chana, which 
is likewise enclitic, and occurs principally, if not solely, in 
negative sentences like the Gothic hun mentioned above: 
na kakhana signifies "nullus," na kaddchana, “nunquam,” 
and na kothanchana, “ nullo modo” Hence the appended na 
may be regarded both as the negation, and as strengthening 
what is expressed by the simple phrase. But by this 
chana a derivation may be given to the Gothic him, difierent 
from that furnished above (p. 558). It is certain that if 
the u of hun is not the vocalised v of hvos, it can only 
have proceeded from an older a, whether from the influence 
of the liquid (§. 66.), or from the weight [G. Ed. p. 678.] 
of the vowel of the appended particle being lessened on 
account of the composition. But if hun be identical with 
chana from kana, I should also prefer regarding the ii of the 
appended particle uh (p. 557), not as the solution of an older v, 
but as the weakened form of a prior a; and thus uh from hu 
miglit be compared with the Sanskrit cha from ka. 

399. As expressions, which occur chiefly in negative sen¬ 
tences, readily adopt, as it were, a negative nature, so that, even 
when the true element of negation is omitted, they obtain an 
independent negative force, ase.y. the French rien by itself 
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signifies “ nothing,” and the Old High German nih-ein, “ nul- 
lus,” has, in the German kein, lost precisely that which is the ele¬ 
ment of negation; so we may suppose that, in the Old Northern 
expressions, before the enclitic ki or gi (Grimm III- 33.), 
a particle of negation originally existed. In the present state of 
the language, however, the said particle is of itself negative; 
e.g. eingi, "nuUm," einskis, ''nullius," mangi, “ nemo," manskis, 
“ neminis," vaetki, “ nihil” I consider this particle to be a 
derivative of the old and widely-difi'used interrogative base 
ki, which, by its being always subjoined to some other word, 
has been protected from the usual alteration of sound; so that, 
in the sense of §. 99., the old tenuis has been left unchanged 
after s, but the medial has been introduced after vowels 
and r. 

400. With regard to what has been observed of the Old 
Sclavonic, §. 388., that its interrogative base ko occurs only in 
combination with the definite and originally relative pronoun, 
it must, however, be understood that KO, after the o is dropped, 
is combined also with the demonstrative base TO, since klo 

[G. Ed. p. 579.] signifies “ quis,” though io by itself is only 
neuter; and in the masculine nominative and accusative, as 
in all bases in o, this vowel is suppressed. In the oblique 
cases* kto abandons the demonstrative element, and appears 
as the simple base KO. Compare the genitive ko-go and 
dative ko-mil with the Sanskrit ka-sya (§. 269.), ka-smdi. The 
instrumental kym follows the declension of the definite adjec¬ 
tive (§. 284.), and is, therefore, not simple. The neuter is 
attached to the Sanskrit-Zend softened interrogative base chi, 
and is, in the nominative, chto, with the vowel of the base 
suppressed, as in the masculine kto. The oblique cases like¬ 
wise drop the demonstrative element: the genitive is che-go 




• With the exception of the accusative, which is the same as the nomi¬ 
native. This pronoun does not appear to be used in the plural, and the 
feminine, also, is wanting. Compare Kopitar’s Glagolita, p. 69. 
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and che-so,* dative che-mu, locative che-m, instrumental 
chi-m. These forms may be explained in two ways : either 
the e of che-go, &c., is a corruption of the i of the Sanskrit- 
Zend base chi, as the bases gosti and kosti (§. 280.) form, in 
the dative and locative plural, goste-m, gosle-ch, kbste-m 
koate-ch ; or the original base chi has assumed, in Sclavonic, a 
second inorganic affix, and been lengthened to CHYO (com¬ 
pare §. 259,), from which, according to §. 255. n., must be 
formed chye or che, and then, by rejecting the final vowel, 
chi, as, §. 282., we have seen the base yo in several cases 
contracted to i. Compare, also, §, 280., tiie declension of the 
bases KNYAZJO and MORJO. 

401, There remains to be mentioned the Greek interroga¬ 
tive T(f, T(Vof, and the indefinite t/j, T/voy. [G. Ed. p. 580.] 
The origin of both is, I have no doubt, similar, and they are 
deiived from the bases ki and chi, which, in Sanskrit and 
Zend, have not only an interrogative signification, but, under 
certain circumstances, an indefinite one also. In Greek the 
old theme in i has been lengthened by the afiix of a v; but, in 
regal’d to its t, TIN has the same relation to chi and to the 
Latin QVI that reacrapes has to chatwdras and qua- 

tuor, and that TrerTE has to pancha and quinQVE. Still 
I am not of opinion that the Greek t in these forms has 
arisen from the ch of the cognate Asiatic languages, but that 
it has sprung directly from the orginal k, from which, at the 
time of the unity of language, ch had not as yet been de¬ 
veloped, as this letter has, in the classical languages also, no 
existence, but was first formed in Italian from the Latin c 
(always =A’) before e and i. But if k has been frequently 
changed into the labial tenuis, and thus IIO has been formed 


* This form, which formerly escaped me, is important, as testifying 
that the g of the common pronominal termination go has sprung from the 
s, and not from the semi-vowel of the Sanskrit termination sya (see 
^.269). 
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^rom KO, 7re/x7re from the to-be-pre-supposed ireyKe, we may 
also see no difficulty in its occasional transition into the 
lingual tenuis, particularly as t is the primary element of 
the Indian ch. But if rtg comes from Ktg, and is akin to the 
Latin cjuis and Sanskrit ki^s and chi4, then perhaps, also, the 
particle re is connected with que and the corresponding ^ 
cha (§. 398.), and has therefore sprung from kc, and is alien 
to the base of the article, which would be at variance with 
my former conjecture.* 

402. Here may be mentioned, also, the Old Sclavonic en¬ 
clitic particle she which signifies “ but,” and has the 
effect of restoring to the pronoun i, “ he,” its original rela¬ 
tive signification (§.282.), for i-she signifies ‘‘which.” On 

[G. Ed. p.581.] the other hand, when combined with inter- 
rogatives, it removes, like the Latin que, their interrogative 
meaning; hence, ni chesoshe, “ nihil,'' “ not of any tiling. 

I consider this particle as identical with the Sanskrit ^ cha, 

“ and,” “ but,” “ for,” and with tlie Latin que, and therefore as 
a derivative from the interrogative base, the tenuis of which 
appears in this particle, as in the Greek ye and yap (§. 391.), to 
have descended to a medial. Gin Sclavonic before e, however, 
is regularly changed, in several parts of grammar, into sA; as in 
the vocative singular, where, in bases in o, this vowel is weak¬ 
ened, as in Greek, to e (e) ; but by the influence of this e the 
g preceding becomes sh, hence, boshe, “ God ! ” from the base 
BOGO, nominative bog, whence, also, boshii, “ godlike.” I 
intentionally select this word as an example, since it is im¬ 
portant to me to be able to compare it with an Indian appel¬ 
lation of the highest divinities ; I think, that is to say, that 
the Sclavonic base BOGO is identical with the Sanskrit 
HiRiT bhagavat the exalted, the worthy of veneration,” 


* Influence of Pronouns on the Formation of Words, p. 0. 
t Kopltars Glossary, p. 86. Regarding cAcsf?, see above, p.oC3. 
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literally “ gifted with happiness, power, splendor.” This 
bhagavat, nominative bhagavdn, occurs principally as an 
appellation of Vishnu, e.g. in the episode of Sunda and 
Upasunda (III. 23.), and in the title of an episode of the 
Mahabharata, Bliagavad-Gild, i.e. “Song of the exalted,” 
because it refers to Krishna, an incarnation of Vishnu. 
Referring to Brahma and Vishnu, bhagavat is only used ad- 
jectively; thus Sunda and Upasunda III. 24. and IV. 23. : it 
comes from bhaga, with the suffix vat, in the strong cases 
vant; but bhaga comes from the root bhaj, “ to venerate.” 
The Sclavonic base BOGO has dropped the derivative suffix 
of the Sanskrit bhagavat ; but this appears in an abbreviated 
form, and with an inorganie affix, in hogat [G. Ed. p. 682.] 
(theme bogato), “ rich,” which, too, might be the meaning of 
bhagavat, as “gifted with fortune.” 

403. The same relation that, in an etymological respect, 
the Sclavonic sh has to g, ch has to k, and springs from 
the latter according to the same rule by which g becomes sh, 
viz. before e; hence, ieJcu, “ I run,” in the second and third 
persons forms techeshi, techet, on the same principle by which 
mosheshi and moshet come from mogu, “ I can.” Although, 
then, above, at §. 400., we have seen the Sanskrit-Zend inter¬ 
rogative chi in the same form in Sclavonic, or in that of che 
—che-go, “of whom?” chim, “by which?” chto, “what?” for 
ehe-to or chi-to —it is not requisite to assume that these 
forms brought the sound ch with them from the East, because 
there exists an interrogative chi there also; but in the Scla¬ 
vonic and its Asiatic cognate idioms the weakened ch might 
have arisen independently from the old guttural, which, per¬ 
haps, alone existed at the time of their identity; and in the 
Sclavonic, according to a plionetic law which has been given, 
an interrogative form che would have proceeded from lei or 
kga, though in Sanskrit and Zend a base chi never existed. 
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DERIVATIVE PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 

404. By the suffix ha are formed, in Sanskrit, mamaka, 
mem'' and tdvalca, “ tuns," from the genitives of the personal 
pronouns, mama, lava, with the vowel of the first syllable 
lengthened. To these the Vedic plural possessives arc 
analogous; asmdka, ‘^our,” yuslimdka^ “your,” from which we 
have seen the plural genitives of the personal pronouns 
[G. Ed. p. 583.] asmdkam, yushmdkam, formed. Perliaps, 
as Rosen conjectured,* these forms spring from the personal 
ablatives asmat, yushmat, so that the suppression of the t is 
made up by lengthening the preceding vowel. It must 
here be observed, that, as has been already repeatedly re¬ 
marked, the t of the nominative and accusative singular neuter 
of pronouns of the third person, as also that of the ablative 
singular and plural of pronouns of the first and second 
persons, is so far used as a theme by the language, that it is 
retained at the beginning of compounds, where otherwise 
we find the mere base (compare §. 357.); and that several 
derivative words have proceeded from the form in t, whether 
the T sound has been actually retained in them (§. 405.), or 
replaced by lengthening the vowel preceding. On the Vedic 
asmdka, “ our,” is based the Zend ahmdka, 

whence V.S. p. 30, the instrumental aojau^au^w^as ahmdkdis. 
I am unable to cite the possessive of the singular, and of 
the second person, as the use of possessives in Zend, as 
in Sanskrit, is very rare, because they are generally sup¬ 
plied by the genitives of the personal pronouns. 

405. In Sanskrit, possessives are formed with the suffix 
tija, from the ablative singular and plural of pronouns of the 
first and second person, and from the neuter tat of the third per¬ 
son; also from ^%sarva, ‘"every,” the a of which is rejected 
before the suffix lya, wliile t is changed before it into d; 


* In the place quoted at p. 473. 
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hence madiyay “mine,'’ from mat; twadiya, “thine,’* from 
twat; asmadiya, “our,” from asmat; yushmadiyn, “your,” 
from ymlimat; tadiya, “ belonging to him, to this man, or be- 
longing to her, to this woman,” from tat"^ An analogous for¬ 
mation is, I think, to be found in the Greek [G. Ed. p. 584.] 
J'S/os*, whether it belongs to the demonstrative base and 
the id preceding the log be identical with the Sanskrit it (before 
sonant letters id), contained in ^ nSt, and ^ cMt, and the 
Latin id; or whether—and this conjecture I prefer— the breath¬ 
ing has been softened, and iSiog for ('J/os' belong to the reflexive 
(§. 364.) ; with regard to which it may be remarked, that the 
cognate Sanskrit ^ swa, “ his,” signifies, also, “ own,” and 
can be applied to all three persons. Tiiere does not, indeed, 
exist, in Sanskrit, a pronoun of the third person devoid of 
gender, with a perfect declension, but only the remains of 
one, sivayam, “ self,” and, in Prakrit, ^ (for sw^) ''sui ” 
(§. 341.). There is, however, every reason for supposing that 
^ swa, as a personal pronominal base, did possess a complete 
declension analogous to the pronouns of the first and second 
person. Its ablative must, therefore, have been sivat; 

and thence might have arisen swadiya, “ suu.s,” analogous 
to madiya, twadiya, and a cognate form to 'idtog for IlSios, 
from crFidiog; like Idpcd^, from crFidpcds, corresponding to the 
Sanskrit sw&da, and the German sweat”; and 

rjdvg, from oT= Sanskiat swudics. In regard 

to form, the correlatives iroiog, roiog, oiog, wliicli appear to 
have lost a middle agree with the possessives in ^ {ya: 
in other respects, Toiog answers tolerably well to tadiya-s, 
which has not only a possessive, but also a clear demon¬ 


strative meaning.t 


* Compare Hartung On the Coses, p. 117. 

t Tadiya occurs, also, in the sense of its primitive ; so Raghuvansa, ac¬ 
cording to Stenzler I. 81., and Brockhaus’s Putaliputra, SI. 2. The pos¬ 
sessive signification occurs at Raghuvansa II. 28. 
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406. The Sclavonic possessives are based on the Sanskrit 
[^G. Ed. p. 585.] in iya, but have dropped the i of this suffix, 
and the T sound of the primitive pronoun. According to 
§. 257. ya must become yo, and according to §. 255. n., yo 
becomes ye or e: the latter is the form assumed; and in 
those cases which are uninflected, and at the same time de¬ 
prived of the final vowel of the base, the y has become ?, as 
always takes place after vowels: hence moi, “ meus,” moya, 
*‘mea,” moe, “meum," corresponding to the Sanskrit ma- 
diya-s, madiyd, madiya-m. And in the second person, (vot, 
tvoya, ivoe, bears the same relation to iwadiya-s, twadiyu, 




twudiya-m ; and the possessive third person, svdi, svoya, svoe, 
presupposes, like the Greek iSios —if this stands for 'iBios 
—a Sanskrit swadiya. It appears that these possessives 
have been transmitted to the Sclavonic from the ancient * 
period of tfie language, and are, as it were, the conti¬ 
nuance of the Sanskrit forms; for if they were originally 
Sclavonic we should then find in them the same corruption 
of the base of the primitive pronouns that we have before 
remarked in those pronouns. The possessives would then 
most probably be, in the nominative masculine, mevy or mny, 
iehy, sehy, or toby, soby; but no case of the personal pronouns 
would lead us to expect moi, still less tvoi, svoi. In Lithuanian, 
on the contrary, the possessives muna-s, tdva-s, suwas, are 
comparatively of quite recent date, for they agree with 
the particular modification of personal bases in the oblique 
cases singular (see §§. 340. 342.): thus, in Latin, mens, 
tuus, suits, probably from mei, tui, sid; and in Greek, e^of, 
crof. Of, are, in their theme, identical with that from which 
proceed l/xofi, ejacj', <roi5, croi, ov, ot. On the other hand, <r<pog, 
atpy, (T(p6v, is the exact countertype of the Sanskrit swa-s, sivu, 
8wa-m, which affords the oldest example of possessives with¬ 
out any affix expressing the possession; for swa is purely 
personal in its form, and, as has been already observed, the 
[G. Ed. p. 586.] theme of steayam, “self." (§.311.). 
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formatiou of possessives in the plural numbers by the 
comparative suffix is peculiar to the Greek and Latin; 
but this suffix is not extraordinary in possessives, which 
prominently contrast the person or pei’sons possessing with 
those not possessing, and thus contain a duality, which the 
comparative suffix in pronouns is adapted to express. 

407. The Lithuanian plural possessives are musiszkis, 
“our,'" yusiszkis, “your,” the theme of which terminates in 
kia (§. 135,), and reminds us of the Sanskrit possessives in 
ka,- viz. asmuka, yushnaka. It is certain that the syllable si 
in muSIszkis, yuSIszkis, is connected with the appended pro¬ 
noun w sma (compare §. 335.) ; but we shall leave unde¬ 
cided the origin of the sz ( = s/() which precedes the k. 
The Old Sclavonic forms the plural possessives nas, vas, 
from the genitives of the personal pronouns, by the same 
suffix, which we have noted in moi, tvoi, svol only with 
the necessary phonetic difference; hence nashy, “our,” 
vashy, “your,”* genitive nashego, vashego. Witii this suffix, 
the intenogative forms, in Sclavonic, also a possessive, 
tiz. ch'u, belonging to whom?” feminine chiya, neuter 
cliie. It belongs to the Sanskrit weaker base ki, which we 
have already noticed in chego, chim, &c. {§. 400.). As to 
the weakening of the k to ch, we must refer to what has 
been said on this subject at §. 403. 

408. The Germanic possessives are most intimately con¬ 
nected with the genitives of the personal [G. Ed. p.587.] 
pronouns, and are identical with them in their theme (p. 474). 
K It be assumed that, iia the genitive plural, the forms unsara, 
izvara, like the Latin nosiri, vestri, nostrum, vestrum, and 
the Sanskrit asmdkam, yitsjmdkam, are of possessive origin, 
the r may then be very satisfactorily explained as the 



* Written also witliout y, nash, vash. The change of the s to sh is the 

consequence of the euphonic influence of the ?y, or, in the oblique cases of 
the e (Dobrowshy, pp. 39.41). ^ 
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weakening of the d of the Sanskrit asmadiya, ‘‘our,” 
yushmaditja, “your.” Observe what has been remarked 
at p.441 regarding an original d becoming r in a similar 


case, and, moreover, the circumstance that, in Hindustani 
also, the d of the possessives under discussion has become 
r ; hence, mera^ m^i, “ meiis^ “ mear for madiya, 

madiyd. The dual genitives, ugkara, igqvara, and 
the dual possessive bases of the same sound, the singular 
nominatives masculine of which are ugkar, igqvar, are, 
according to what has been remarked at §. 169., originally 
only different modifications of plural forms, and their r, 
therefore, is founded on the same principle with that of 
the plural number. If we are to suppose that the singular 
genitives meina, theina, seina, have proceeded from pos¬ 
sessive bases of the same sound, we sh’ould then have to 
assume a weakening of the medial to the nasal of the 
same organ, as, in general, an interchange between 
medials and nasals of the same organ is not unusual. 
But as to the formation, in New High German, of an in¬ 
organic possessive, foreign to the old dialects — viz. ihr, 
** ejus {femincs) propriuSf^ and ^‘eorum or earum proprius/* 
from the feminine genitive singular and the genitive 
plural of the pronoun of the third person, which is com¬ 
mon to all the genders—this circumstance affords no proof 
that the genuine and original possessives also have sprung 
from the genitive of the personal pronouns; but only shews 
that it is agreeable to the use of language to form pos¬ 
sessive adjectives from the personal genitives. 

[G. Ed. p. 58B.] 409. The forms corresponding in sense to the 
Greek correlatives Tro-croj, t6-(To£, o-o-og, are, in Sanskrit and 
Zend, tliose with the derivative suffix vant, in the weak cases 
vat (§. 129.), before which an a final of the primitive base is 


* Thug, in the Gipscy laiigunge, w/ro, “mine,” iniri, “mine” (fom.); 
see Berl. Jahrb. Feb. 1836. p.310. 
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fengthened,* perhaps as compensation for the dropping of 
the T sound of the neuter, which probably forms the 
foundation and theme of these forms (compare §. 404 .); 
hencejnw idvani, nominative masculine tclvdn, t6<tos, 
yuvant, nominative masculine ydvdn, oo-oj. From 
the interrogative base ka, or the lost neuter kaf, we might 
expect kdvanl, which would serve as prototype to the Latin 


quantus, aiid would bear that relation to it, which 
iuvant does to tantus. In the Latin tantus, quantus, there¬ 
fore, a whole syllable is rejected, as in malo, from mavolo; 
but externally the theme is lengthened, in analogy with the 
Pali participial forms mentioned at pp. 300,301 ; thus tantus 
for tdvantus, and tlie latter for tdvans. TJie quantity of 
the a of quantus, tantus, on account of its position, cannot 
be discovered: the a, however, appears to spring from an 
originally long d, inasmuch as from a short ^ a probably 
^r d would be evolved, as in tot, quot, answering to Ttfa tati, 
kati, of which hereafter. In Gothic, the suffix RtR vant 
IS corrupted in three ways; first in consequence of the easy 
mutation and interchange of the semi-vowels ;t secondly 
through the no-less-frequent vocalization of the nasal to u ;t 
and lastly by extending the theme with a. [G. Ed. p. 589.] 


♦ In Zend the long has relapsed into the short vowel, as very frequently 
occurs in the antepenultimate. 

r also. ‘lie Gothic slSjia, “ I sleep,” with tho Sanskrit 

au'apimi; the Latin laudo withq;:^ va7id, “to praise”; and the 

LithuaniansaZ(?M.s, Old Sclavonic saldok (p. 412, Note#), “sweet,” with 
«ie Sanskrit sioddu-s. With respect to the interchange of v and r, 
in which the Old High German birumh, as contrasted with the Sanskrit 
bhavamas, “ we are,” affords us a very interesting comparison, and 
one which has been since established by Graff (II. 325.), we will here re- 
mind the reader of the relation of the Gothic razn, “ house ” (theme razna, 
with? euphonic for s, according to §. 86 . ( 6 ) ), to the Sanskrit rootq^ vas 
“to inhabit,” whence Rl^t-asra, “house,” which Piktet recognises in the 
Irishism (Journ. As. Ill Serie, T. II. p. 443 ), 

1 See §§. 236. 266 . 17 . and 307. 
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which, however, in accordance with §. 135., is suppressed 
in the nominative. In the first and last respect LAUDA 
coincides very remarkably with the form which, in Latin, 
the suffix vant assumes, or may assume, where it does 
not form pronominal correlatives, but possessive adjectives, 
as opulentus (with the more organic opuleiis), virulenius* &c. 
The long vowel required in Sanskrit before the suffix vanf, 
where it forms correlatives, is retained in the Gothic 
hv^lauds, quanhis^ the old d (§. 69.) being supplied by ^; 
whence it appears as if the instrumental hv^ were contained 
in hv^~laiids. We should expect a demonstrative tMlaudsy 
Tocros’, as corresponding to hv&lauds, Troo-of, analogous to the 
Sanskrit fT*R^ tdvant and Latin tantus: this tMlauds, how¬ 
ever, is rendered superfluous by a svalauds, formed from 
the original base of the genderless pronoun of the third 
person (comp. §. 341.), which, however, has not preserved 
the original long vowel. 

410. The derivative kdvdt, from the Sanskrit interro^^a- 

* Q 

tive base ka, which is wanting, is supplied by kiyant,.!rom 
the base Jd; analogous to which is iyant, “ so much,” 
from the demonstrative base i. I conjecture ftfrtRr kiyunt 

[G. Ed. p. 590.] and hjant to be abbreviations of 

kivant and ivant, formed by suppressing the y ; after which, 
in accordance with a universal phonetic ]aw,t the preceding i 
must become iy. This conjecture is supported by the Zend, 
in so far as the interrogative form under discussion has re¬ 
tained the full suffix vant ; instead of this, however, an abbre¬ 
viation has taken place in the base, by suppressing the i 
and weakening the to ch, hence in the nominative 


* We must avoid referring the 21 to the suffix: it is clearly the final 
vowel of the primitive word, which, however, through the influence of 
the liquid, appears in the form of u (compare Yocalismus, p. 102, Note *). 
Gram. Grit. §.51. 
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masculine chvans, accusative chvantem,* 

neuter (^a5»^ chvat.f To tlie Sanskrit relative ydvant cor- 
I'esponcls yavant, of which, however, I am 

unable to quote any case in the masculine, and only the 
neuter yavat and the feminine yavaitl The former occurs 
tolerably often; the latter I am acquainted with only 
t irough a passage given by Burnouf,t where, in the litho¬ 
graphed codex (V.S. p. 83), auaiij occurs, through an error, 
tor yavaitl^ The t&vant which answers to [G. Ed. p. 691.] 
the above interrogative and relative expressions, appears to 
e wanting in Zend, as in Gothic, and is supplied by ana¬ 
logous derivatives from other demonstrative bases; viz. by 
^^aj»a5»aj avavant, from ava, and <»^a 5 »a 5 avant from «. 

he la«er forms, in the masculine nominative, not mans, 
according to the analogy of chvans, “how much?” and 
thicdvanh “ as thou,” but ^»aj avdo, which I agree with 
«urnouf|| in explaining by supposing that the nUias given 



« ft chvantem paschaita zrvdnem, 

Much time? (Vend. S.p. 229). The nominative c/irans oc- 
lipr 41 ^ ^ I'h® primitive base chi 1 have still to mention 

tpr ^ ® of which only the enclitic use, whereby the in- 

sentS T removed, has been mentioned before. But as repre- 

g le more common Aal it occurs 1 . c. p. 80 , <»aj»aj oojm 

chit avat vachd, “ what (is) that word ?” 

taienaieus, among how many men?” (Vend. S.m 30).' 

I Yafna, Note A., p. 12. 

5 We should notice also here the expression fratho (with 

/mttas'-cAiO, since it shews that the ri, wliich 

which •” ®“"®krit prithu, is an abbreviation of the syllable ra 

w^ch IS also pointed out by .he Greek .Xo™. I think I have s^fficienU; 

prmed, in my Vocal,smus (Rem. 1. p. 160, &c.), that the Sanskrit vowe^ 
IS, ,n all places, an abl.rcviation of a syllable, which contains the consn 
nant 7* before or after a voYvel. 

II Ya^na^ Note A., p. 11. 
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place before the nominative sign s, and has been supplied by 
the lengthening of the a to d; which latter, with the final 
sibilant, must produce the diphthong (to (§. 56^). 

411. The Lithuanian idanU which signifies ‘'that” and 
“thoroughly,” is most probably a remnant of the forms 
which terminate, in Sanskrit and Zend, in vani^ and in Latin 
in ntu-s; and, indeed, in the d of Want, the neuter case-ter¬ 
mination appears to be retained, which is replaced in the 
cognate Asiatic languages by lengthening the preceding 
vowel: the syllable ya of the relative base has, then, been 
contracted to L The pronominal origin of this idant is shewn 
by its signification “ that,” and also particularly by the cir¬ 
cumstance that other terms also for this conjunction have 
sprung, both in Lithuanian itself and in the cognate languages, 
from the relative base under discussion; viz. yeib (§. 383.), in 
the sense of ut, Sanskrit ya-tliA, Greek o)?, Gothic ei (§. 365.), 
and ydg, in the sense of quod, Sanskrit yat, Greek otu The 
secondary idea of multitude, expressed in Sanskrit, Zend, and 
Latin, by the formations in vant, is represented in idant by 
the signification “ thoroughly.” From the particular case of 
the Lithuanian language, however, we could scarcely argue 

[G. Ed. p. 592.] the possibility of a connection between the 
suffix ant of id-ant, and that of kieli, “how many ?” Kieli is 
a masculine plural nominative, according to the analogy of 
yeri from GERA: the theme, therefore, is KIELA^ and, for 
a few cases, KI ELIA (see p. 251, Noteand la the deriva¬ 
tive suffix, which admits of being regarded as an abbreviation 
of va-nt, with a similar exchange of v and Z, as we have seen 
above in the Gothic hv^laiids. This conjecture is strongly 
supported by kieleis, which likewise means “how much?” 
but is so limited in its use that it can only be applied to 
living beings. Every letter of the Sanskrit sulEx vat (tlie 
theme of the w'eak cases) is represented in this kiSLETs, 
and we even find an interrogative expression, in which the 
n also of the strong form vant is contained;— I mean 
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:ohnta-s, “ der wieviehte?" “the how manyeth?"* with ta 
as ordinal suffix (§.321.), probably, therefore, for kolint-tas ; 
so that^o/int, “how many.?’’ by adding ta-s, becomes the 
how manyeth ? But to return to id-ant, its suffix ant has 
ost only the of the original vant ; but la, the suffix of kieli, 
las retained the v in the form of I, and lost, in place of it, the 
nal nt. There is. however, no demonstrative tieli corre¬ 
sponding to kieli, but “so many” is expressed by iiek or 
tjekas,^ which has also a corresponding interrogative kiek. 
The suffix of these forms appeai-s connected with that oitokis 
or ioks (theme tokia), " such,” and kUks, « what kind of one ?” 

412. Though at §. 409. we commenced with the comparison 
of the Greek correlatives TroVof, roVor. 6Vof, we must not, 
therefore, suppose that the Greek suffix 20 is identical with 
the Sanskrit vant, and those related to it in the cognate lan¬ 
guages, The transition of T into 2, as also [G. Ed. p. 693 .] 
the affix of an O, would not be extraordinaiy; but as the 
vowel of the pronominal base is originally long in tliis deri- 
vati\e, the retention of this long vowel would be to be ex- 
pected in Greek; and the rather, as most probably the dropping 
of the mitial sound of the suffix vant would have found a com¬ 
pensation in the preceding syllable, even if'this had not been 
naturally long from the first. A form like ToCaof might be 
regarded as identical with the Sanskrit tdvant; but roVof 
appears to me, with reference to its final element, as of a 
different origin, and I would rather recognise in it the Zend 
which forms words like thrishva, " a third.” 

chathrushva, “ a quarter,” and is identical witlx 
the Sanskiit swa-s, “ mus." From swa-s, which, when 
uncompounded, has become Ss or hardly any thing 


It seems surprising that there sliould be no word in English for 
wieviehte, “ Who of the number ?” expresses quite a different idea 1 
have been obliged, therefore, to coin a word.—Traiw^a/or’s Note 
t Tiek, substantive and indeclinable tiefra-s adjective, feminine 
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but (TO? could arise in the preceding compounds; and wo-croj 
would, according to this view, originally signify “what part?” 
or, as possessive compound, “having what part?” from which 
the meaning “how much?” is not far removed.* Never¬ 
theless, if what has been before said (§. 352.) regarding the 
origin of is well founded, there are not wanting 

in Greek points of comparison with the pronominal format 
tions in vant or vaf. In Sanskrit the adverbial neuter ac¬ 
cusative HRii; tdvat signifies, amongst other things, also 
[G.Ed.p.694.] “now,” “at this time”; and the relative 
adverb ?n^iT yavat, also, which serves as prototype to the 
Greek rjyog, is used principally with reference to time, and 
signifies “how long.?” “while,” “how often.?” “how far?” 
“ up to, and “ that.” It may be cited in the first sense from 
a passage in the Nalah (V. 23.):— 

yuvachcha mS dharhhyanti prdnu hichismiii 
tdvat ivayi hhavishydmi; satyam dtad hravimi 

“ giiam diuque mei constabunt spiritus in corpore, sereno-risu 
prcsdita ! tarn din tecum era; veritatem hanc dico tihi." 

As it frequently happens that one and the same word is 
divided into several forms, of which each represents one of 
the meanings which formerly co-existed in the one original 
form, so may also recdf and eois be identical with tdvat and 
yavat; so that the digamma, which has been hardened 
above to p, has been here, as usually happens, entirely 
dropped, but the quantities have been transposed; thus ecof 


* To these formations most probaldy to-or, also, belongs, whidi origi¬ 
nally must have signified “ so great,” whence the meaning “equal” might 
easily arise. I formerly thought it might be assigned to the demonstra¬ 
tive base i (Demonstrative Bases, p. 8): as, however (which was there 
overlooked), it has a digamma, it would be better referred to the reflexive 
base, and compared with the Siuiskrit swi (§. .364. ; and see Pott’s Etyinol. 
Forsch. p.272). 
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Tor f]{F)og, for T^(F)of. But it is probable that the first 
syllable has been shortened through the influence of the 
vowel following; and this weakening, and the abbreviation 


caused by dropping the digamma, have been compensated 
by lengthening the syllable following. The common adverbs 
in wf, also, of which an account has been given at §. 183„ 
have operated by their example on ecog, rewf. For the rest 
there exists a form reTof, as well as reuf, Telus. 


413. Perhaps the Sclavonic pronominal adverbs in mo 
may also be classed here, which express direction to a place 
(Dobr. p. 430): ka-mo, “whither?” ta-mo, “thither.” The 
relative ynmo is wanting, whicli would coincide with tiie 
Sanskrit ydvaf, “how far?" in the signification 

therein, since the former word likewise expresses the 
direction to which movement is made. As to the relation 
in form of the suffix mo to vat, the t in Sclavonic, like 
fill original final consonants, must necessarily disappear 
(§• 255. 1), and a in Sclavonic becomes o or [G. Ed. p. 696.] 
e almost universally; but to the long d, which, in Sanskrit, 
precedes the derivative suffix, the Sclavonic a corresponds 
according to rule (§. 255. a.): thus ta-mo, answers to the Indian 
iu-vnt, with m for v, as in the Greek adverbs of time 
mos, tIjuos, above mentioned. If an origin for the Sclavonic 
suffix mo, different from that here assigned, be sought for, 
the appended pronoun sma might be next adduced, 
which drops the s in Sclavonic. But to take the demon¬ 
strative as an example, to the Sanskrit dative ta-smdi, and 
locative ta-smin, correspond, in Sclavonic, to-mu, to-m; and 
all that is left to find is an analogous form in Sclavonic 
to the ablative wtmK ia-smdt. But the ablative is most 
oppose in meaning to the adverbs in mo, expressing direc¬ 
tion to a place; and, as regards form, we could only 
expect for Tfwnr fa-smut, a form toma or tomo, and not ta¬ 
mo. For as the Sanskrit short a, at tlie end of old 
Sclavonic bases always becomes o (§. 257.), an uuweakened 
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a, in this sole case, cannot but appear surprising; and there 
appears no reason why ia-mo should differ from the 
analogy of to-mu and to-m. There only remains one otlier 
possible means of deriving adverbs in mo, vizT by supposing 
mo to be a more full form of the plural dative termination; 
so that, of the Sanskrit termination hliyas, Latin bus, 
Lithuanian mus or ms (see §. 215.), which elsewhere, in 
Sclavonic, has become mere m, in the case before us a 
vowel also is retained. If this opinion be the true one, 
kamO) ‘‘whither?*’ tamo “tliither,” inamo, “to somewhere 
else,” onamo, “ to that quarter,” and similar forms, must be 
assigned to the feminine gender. Tamo, therefore, would 
[G. Ed. p. 506.] correspond to the Sanskrit tdbhyas ; while 
iyem, wdiich is identical with the masculine and neuter, 
belongs to the compound base jq tya (p. 499 G. ed.). This 
last derivation appears particularly supported by the con¬ 
sideration, that, in all probability, the adverbs of quantity in 
ma or mi (Dobr. p. 430) contain plural case-terminations, and 
those in mi the instrumental; those in ma an unusual and 
more full form of the dative tennination, in which the old 
a of the hhyas above mentioned is retained, by which it 
becomes similar to the dual-termination given at §. 273. It 
appears to me, however, inadmissible to look for a real 
dual inflexion in the adverbs under discussion. Examples 
are: kolyma or koJymi, “how much?” tolyma or tolymi,* 
“so much.” All these adverbs, however, have the syl¬ 
lable ly (from li) in the middle; and this, in my opinion, 
expresses the secondary idea of multitude, and is an ab¬ 
breviation of the suffix liko, nominative masculine lik, e.g. 
koUk, ** quantus,'' of which more hereafter. From this 
KOLIKO come, I imagine, the adverbs kolyma and kolymi, 
as, in Sanskrit, the plural instrumental sandis, expresses 


See Kopitar’s Glossary to the Glagolita. ’ Dobrowshy gives merely 
tolyma. 
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16 adverb “ slowly,” but does not occur in its own pro¬ 
per signification, i.e. “through the slow.” There are 
also adverbs of quantity in Sclavonic w'hich end in ly, 
without the case-terminations ma or mi; thus holy, “how 
much?" toly, “so much.” With these are also probably 
connected the adverbs of time in lye, which prefix to the 
pronoun the preposition do or ot, e.g. do-kolye, “ how long?" 
ot-tolye, “ so long.” 

414. By the suffix fir ti is formed, in Sanskrit, «iffiT kati, 
how much ?” from ha; irfir tati, “ so much,” from ta; and 

the relative ^fir yati, “as much,” from ya. The first two 
exjiressions are easily recognised in the Latin quot and tof, 
which, like the personal terminations of [G. Ed. p. 697.] 
verbs, have lost the final i. The full form is preserved, how¬ 
ever, in compounds with dem, die, dianus-, thus, foti-dem (not 
from tot-ifidem), quoti-die, quoH-dianus. The length of die i 
of quoh-die, and of its derivative quoti-dianus, is inorganic, 
and perhaps occasioned by quoti appearing, by a misap¬ 
prehension, as an ablative. But to return to the Sanskrit 
lati, tail, yati, these expressions, in a certain measure, 
prepare the way for the indeclinable cognate forms in 
Latin, as in the nominative and accusative they have no 
case-termination, but a singular neuter form, while in the 
other cases they exhibit the regular plural inflexions. In 
this respect they agree with the numerals from 5—10, 
which have become quite indeclinable in Greek and Latin 
likewise, as is quatuor, in the latter language, also (§.313.). 
In Zend, hati frequently occurs after the masculine rela- 
dve plural, and with a regular plural termination, viz. 

katayO, which signifies quicunque. 

415. Nearly all pronouns are combined in Sanskrit with 
the adjectives dris, drisa, driksha, which spring 
from the root drii “to see,” and signify “appearing,” 
“ like”; but, as they do not occur either isolated or in combi¬ 
nation, have completely assumed the character of derivative 
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suflixes. The final vowels of the pronominal bases, and of 
the compound plural themes asma and yushma, are length¬ 
ened before them, probably to make up for the loss of a T 
sound of the neuter of pronouns of the third' person and of 
the ablative of the first and second person singular and plu¬ 
ral (comp. §. 404.); hence, id-dris (nominative tddrik), or 
td-drisa, or td^driksha, “to this like,” “such,” **tcdis/^ for 
tcid-drisy &c. ; ki~dris, ki-drisa, ki~driksha, ** qiialis'''? for 
[G. Ed. p. 508.] kid-dns, &c.; yd-dris, yd-dnsa, yd-dnkshaf 
“ qualisr (relative); md-drisy md-drisa, md-drik.^ha, “ to me 
like,” “my equal”; asmddrii &c., “to us like”; yushmadris, 
&c., “ to you like.” From the demonstrative base or rather 
from the neuter if, which is not used uncompounded, comes 
idrisa, &c., **faHs^^: from the subjective demonstrative 
base sa comes sadris, &e., which, according to its origin, 
signifies “ resembling this,” “ appearing like this,” but is 
used to express in general what is “ similar.” But the rea¬ 
son that there is no form sddrii according to the analogy 
of tddrisy &c., is clearly this—that this form springs from 
the real base sa, and a neuter sat was not used. It is not 
therefore, requisite to assume, with the Indian grammarians, 
that sadris is an abbreviation of sama-drisy though, perhaps, 
from sama a form sama-dris might proceed, as from sa the 
form sadris. The European cognate languages have, in 
remarkable agreement with one another, exchanged the old 
d for Hn these combinations; independently, however, of each 
other, and simply because the interchange between d and I or 
r is much used,’*^ and weakened sounds in forms encumbered 


* See $.17., where, amongst others, the Gothic leik is compared with 
the Sanskrit d 6 ha. If the Gothic expression also means “ flesh,it may 
be observ'ed here, that a word which, in Sanskrit, means simply “flesh,’' 
appears in Old High German as a term for the body; while in Lithuanian 
and Sclavonic the “flesh” has become “blood.” In form the nearest 

approach 
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t>y composition are readily introduced. In this way -Tt/fcof 
has become so far estranged from the verb SepKO), that we 
should have failed to perceive their common origin without 
the means of comparison afforded by the cognate Sanskrit. 
We must here again notice a similar fate [G. Ed. p. 609 .*] 
which has befallen the old d of the number “Ten” in several 
Asiatic and European-Sanskrit languages at the end of com¬ 
pounds (p. 442). And in the preceding case we meet with 
a concurrent phenomenon in the East; for in Prakrit, in the 
compound under discussion, we frequently find r—which 
according to §. 20., is often the precursor of Z-instead of 
the Sanskrit rf; e.p. tdrisa, together with tddisa, 

or tddnsa* The Doric rd\lKos closely resembles 
tarisa. Tlie t of both languages, however, springs, not from 
the Sanskrit ri, for this is an abbreviation of ar.f the a of 
which, in Prakrit and Greek, has been weakened to i, while the 
r IS dislodged entirely. While KIkos is based on the Sanskrit 
drila, nominative masculine drisa-s, the pure radical 
dns, nominative masculine, feminine, and neuter drik, 
IS a so represented in Greek, viz. by and The 

Prakrit Urisa resembles the interrogative 7 r>?A(KOf very 
closely; but it must not be overlooked, that the Prakrit ^ is 


Sanskrit“flesh,” is the Lithuanian 

»... G,„u i Z 

rel W I was unacquainted with the 

resemblance of the Prakrit to its cognate European languages (see Influ- 

M'al'schmidri"" J-PP-8 and 27). Since then 

ofthe Sanskrit ^ p. 72 ), has shewn the agreement 

0 the Sanskru for,nations in with the Greek, Gothic, 7 nA Latin, 

' ‘, ’ overlooks, in the Sanskrit forms, the long 

vowel of the pronominal base, on which is based the Greek ,,, more an- 
ciently a, and Latin a, whence it is not requisite to make the adverbs v 
rrj^ 7r.v, the basis of tlie said formations. 
t §. 1. and Vocalisinus, Rem.l. 
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a corruption of while TtrjXtKos stands for TiaXlKog^ and is 
based, not on the Sanskrit Icidrisa-s, but on a Mdrisa^s to be 
[G. Ed. p. 600.] expected from the base ka, and which pro¬ 
bably originally existed, to which, also, the* Gothic hveleiks 
belongs. 

416. In the hvSleiks (theme hv&leikd) just mentioned, with 
which the German welcher, “ which,’’ is connected, as also in 
hv&lauds (§, 409.), the Gothic has retained the vowel length, 
wliichis thousands of years old, with this difference only, that d 
is replaced by a circumstance of rare occurrence (§. 69.). 
There is no demonstrative tMleiks corresponding to hveleiks, 
but instead oi it svaleiks, German solcher, *‘such,” like svalauds 
for tMlauds (§. 409.) ; but the Anglo Saxon and Old Northern 
employ thylic, thilikry corresponding to the Greek rr^hiKos 
and Sanskrit iddrisa-s (Grimm III. 40.). The Gothic leiks, 
** similar,” however, occurs also in combinations other than 
the ancient pronominal ones; never, however, by itself, but 
instead of it is used ga-leiks, our glcich, from ge-leich, which 
may be looked upon as the continuation of the Sanskrit 
sadrisa-s mentioned above: for as the inseparable preposi¬ 
tion sa, sam, has, in Gothic, become ga (Grimm I[. 
1018.), so may also the pronominal base, from which those 
prepositions have sprung, be expected as prefix in the form of 
ga. In onaleiks,1i German dhnUch, ‘‘ like,” ana, in my opinion, 
stands, in like manner, as a pronoun, not as a preposition, and 
answers to the Sanskrit-Lithuanian demonstrative base ana 
(§.372.): anadeiks therefore signifies “to this like.” In the 
other compounds, also, of this kind, with the exception of 
manleika {theme deikan), “likeness,” literally “man-resem¬ 
bling,"' the first member of the word corresponds more or 
less to a pronominal idea. These compounds are antharleikei, 
“variety,” which pre-supposes an adjective antharleiks, as 


* Hoefer De Priikrita Dialecto, p. 29. 
t To be deduced from the adverb analeikd. 
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•onnected in sense with the Sanskrit any&-d)'isa-s, “ to another 
like, “ of a different kind,” whence alyaleiks, deducing it from 
alyaleih6s, erepus, is the countertype in form: [G. Ed. p. 601.] 
samaleUcd, lo-cof, which pre-supposes an adjective samdeik{a)-s, 
“ to the same like,” analogous to the Greek and Latin 

simihs :* ibnaleihs, “ equal,” like the simple ibn{a)-s ; accord¬ 
ing to its origin, the former signifies “ seeming equal 
missaleiks, “various.” I cannot avoid expressing here the 
conjecture that the Gothic prefix missa, German miss, may be 
of pronominal origin, and connected with the Lithuanian base 
msSd, nominathe wissa-s, “all,” and therefore also with 
the Sanskrit viswa, by the very common excliange of 
V for m (§. 63.). According to the explanation given above 
(§. 392.) of visiva, this word, through the signification 
of the preposition vi, would be very well adapted to ex¬ 
press the idea of variety. And the Gothic missa (the bare 
theme) might originally have signified alius, and still be identi¬ 
cal with the Sanskyit-Lithuanian term for “all at least its in- 
uence in composition is similar to the German aber, which is 
a in to the Sanskrit apara, “ alius ” (see §. 350.), in compounds 
I e Aberivitz, “ delirium,” Abcrglaube, “ superstition.” The 
German Missri/iu/, therefore. Gothic missadMs, “misdeed,” 

“ a deed different from the right and 
issgimst, ‘ill-will,” would he Abcr-gunst,» wrong-will”; and 
he mm-o ei/rs given above would originally signify «to other 

firmVd "" powerfully supported, and con¬ 

firmed almost beyond doubt, by the adverb miss<\ which 

springs from the theme MISSA (compare p. 384), which 

signifies “ one another”: gSleith izvis miss6, [G. Ed. p.602.] 




to the CT ^ ^ ~ corresponds 

o the .anskrit sama-s, “equal,” “similar,” and Greek 8po.,, the then.o 

being lengthened by an «. To this head, also, must bo referred « 
theme ^a),“ any one,” which has introduced a « on account onZ 
hqmd, but to make up for this has dropped the n. ^ 




miST/fy. 



daTTao-acree dKK^Xovg (1 Cor. xvi. 20). The original meaning 
“ all is still perceptible in tliis, as missoy in one word, ex¬ 
presses the one and the other.” In German, the llch, which 
is based on the Gothic leiks* and which in welcher and solcher 
Has dropped the i, and in gleich gives, according to rule, ei as 
answering to the old 2 , is much more extensively diffused, and 
has completely assumed the character of a derivative suffix in 
words like jdhrlicky “ yeavlyy' jdmmerlicJh “lamentable,”//Ziic/c- 
lichi ‘‘fortunate,” schmerzlich, “painful,” &c.f The occur¬ 
rence of the simple word in Northern, Anglo-Saxon, and 
English, may be explained by its being formed by abbreviating 
the Gothic galeiks, our gleichy by removing the entire prefix. 

417. An objection against the identity of the Gothic suflix 
leika and Greek hiKog could hardly be raised from the non¬ 
mutation of sound in the middle tenuis. I refer the reader, 
on this head, to §. 89., for example to the connection of tlie 
Gothic sl^pa and Old High German insuepiit with the San¬ 
skrit swapimi, Latin sopio, and Greek virvogy in spite of the 
retention of the old tenuis. The long i (in Gothic written 
ei) in the Germanic formation, answering to the short i in 
the Greek A/xo?, and Prakrit risa or disoy will still less be 
a ground for rejecting the identity of the suflix under dis¬ 
cussion in the three languages; for as the original form is 
darka (see p. 598 G. ed.), the rejection of the r may well 
have been compensated by lengthening the preceding vowel; 
and the Germanic, therefore, in this respect, approaches the 
original form one degree closer than the cognate Hellenic 
and Prakrit idiom, 

tGr. Ed.p.603.] 418. The Old Sclavonic exhibits our suflix 

exactly in the same form as the Greek, in the masculine and 
neuter liko, nominative masculine Uk (according to §. 257.), 
neuter liko; hence toUk, ioliko, ^^talisj* “taZe,” or tantus/^ 
“ (aniitm'''=Greek TrjXlKog, rrjXi'Kov, and Prakrit, tdrisiX tdrisaiiy 


* Regarding Iciksy sec, too, p. 1442. G. ed. 

t Sec the Old High German compounds of this kind in Graff II. 105. 
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tudrisas, iudrliam: kolik, kollko, ** qiialis 




“ quale,'' 


quant us," ** quantum? "=Greek TrrjAi'Kog, ttyjKikov, Prakrit 
keris6, kerisaii, Sanskrit kidrisas, kidrisam: yelik, yeliko, rela¬ 
tive = Greek yjKIko£, YjXiKovy Prakrit ydriso, ydrisan, Sanskrit 
yadnsas, yddnsam. With respect to the relative expression, 
it is important to remark, that, in this derivative, the base 
ye (euphonic for^o,) which commonly signifies “he” (§. 282.), 
has preserved the original relative signification without the 
elsewhere necessary enclitic she» Dobrowsky, however 
(p. 344), in assuming ik alone in this derivative as suffix 
“ inieryosifu iamen Z,” appears not to have noticed the sur¬ 
prising similarity of tlie Greek forms in \Iko£, otherwise he 


would have assigned to the I a more important share in the 
work of derivation. But the Sclavonic forms differ from those 
of the cognate languages in this, that they do not lengthen 
the final vowel of the primitive pronoun, or replace o by a: 
for, according to §. 255. a., the Sclavonic o corresponds to the 
Sanskrit short a, and a to the long d. \Ne should therefore 
look for ialik as answering to the Sanskrit tddnsa-s, and 
Prakrit tanso. It cannot, however, be matter of surprise, 
that, in the course of thousands of years, which separate the 
Sclavonic from identity with its cognate idioms, a weakening 
of the vowel sliould have taken place in the preceding case ; 
as shortenings, weakenings, and abrasions of sounds, are the 


most common alterations whicli time introduces into the 
oi iginal form of a language. There are, however, in Scla¬ 
vonic, other formations of cognate meaning, in which the 
base syllable has retained the old weight of the vowels, while 
the suffix has been abbreviated by drop- [G. Ed. p. 604.] 
ping the syllable li, and appears in combination with the 
affix of the definite declension: lienee takyl ** tails;' kaki/h 
“ quails r ycikyl “ quails " (relative).* The simple neuters, 


* Dobrowsky (p.343) incorrectly regards ak as derivative, since in 

^ ^ respect 








that is, those divested of the definite prefix takoy kako, occur 
as adverbs, the former with the signification so,” the latter 
w’ith that of “ how ?” By the rejection of the syllable lU takyi 
and its correlatives, in respect to theii" last element, become 
identical with the interrogative/ry?, “ ” which is like¬ 

wise declined definitely; and therefore we cannot entirely 
set aside the objection, that takyi is a compound of the de¬ 
monstrative wdth the interrogative. The explanation, how¬ 
ever, given above is to be preferred, because by it the a of the 
first member of the compound, as also the signification of 
the whole, is shewn to have a very ancient foundation ; 
while by the second mode we should not be able to see why 
tokyiy yekyiy kokyiy should not be used, or thyu"^ ikyi; and why 
the mere appending of the interrogative to the pronoun 
preceding should have the same eftect as the suffix under dis¬ 
cussion has in the cognate languages. 

419. But if the Old Sclavonic correlatives iakyiy kakyi, 
yakyi, are abbreviations of talikyi, &c., then the analogous 
and aequi-significant Lithuanian forms toks, '*talisy' koks, 
“ qualis'' (theme tokkiy kokiay see §.411.), must also be viewed 
in this light, and the agreement of the former with the 
[G. Ed. p. 605.] tockin (Grimm. III. 49.), which exists in 
Old Swedish, together with ioUk and tolkin, would conse¬ 
quently not be fortuitous. The Latin suffix li in talisy 
qualisy cEqudlis,\ exhibits a contrary abbreviation, since it 
has retained the initial part of the original adjective of 


respect to the primitive pronoun he proceeds from the abbreviated nomina¬ 
tive masculine t\ k\ i, and, in general, is in the dark regarding the theme 
of the base words, and the historical relation of the o' to a, developed in 
§» 255. a., through the Sanskrit, as also its length. 

♦ According to the analogy of^^, chto, 400. 

t Mqualis is, probably, with regard to its last element, so far identical 
with qudlis., as oiquus is most probably connected with the Sanskrit 
^ka-s '•'‘iinuSy* and the latter is, in its final syllable, identical with 
the interrogative base Ita (§. 308.), 
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similarity, as also the long vowel of the pronominal base, but 
has lost the last syllable, or the guttural only, of 
iddrih kidrik (§. 415., p. 597 G. ed.), ofxfjXiK-g. 

The identity of the formation lies beyond all doubt, and Voss 
has already shewn that tails is identical with TahUog. To the 
constant occurrence of a long d in these ancient forms may 
be ascribed the fact, that, in more modern formations of this 
sort, particularly belonging to the Latin, an d is inserted 
before the suffix, or added to the primitive base, in case 
it terminates with a consonant; hence, regdlis* Icgdlis, 
conjiigdLiSy hlerndlis, carndlis, aiiguralis, &c. On the other 
hand, in bases with a short final vowel this is merely 
lengthened, and the u (o) of the second declension is 
changed into a long i instead of the short i, which is else¬ 
where introduced before suffixes; hence, ckhliSf hosU- 
lisf juvem4iSf from civi^ hosti, jiiveni /f and so, also, vindis 
from viru, puerldis from pueru, servz-lis from servuy &c.: 
anzdisy also, from the organic u of the fourth declension, 
which is no less subject to be weakened to i, as is proved by 
the dative-ablatives in i-hus. Here, perhaps, may be classed, 
also, though with a short i, words in iidis [G. Ed. p. 606.] 
or sidis, which spring either from lost abstracts in ii-Sy si~s,\ 
or passive participles, the u of which must be weakened 
before the new suffix to i; thus, fictidiSy missldts, either 
from the obsolete abstracts ficti-s, missl-s —whence the 
secondary forms missio — or from flctiis (weakened from 

factuSy §. 6.), missus. So, also, sirriidisy with short /, from 
the lost primitive siinu’-s = Sanskrit samaSy “ similar, 
Gothic sama (theme saman)y and Greek opo-g ; and humidisy 

* As to forms like regdli-s see also §. 942. conclusion. 

t From the primitive base Jat.'en=SanskrityMi;an, comes /ukowZjs; 

gentilis cornea from ahaae genti (compare Lithuanian j/cnto, “kinsman”), 
the i of which, and consequently the t also, are suppressed in the nomi- 
native gejis. 

I Compare Influence of Pronouns on the Formation of Words, p.Q4. 

Q Q 2 
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from humus. The a of the first declension, which is ori¬ 
ginally long (§. 118.), has preserved its length before this 
suffix; hence, vifalin, bestialis, amphoralis. As the m of the 
second declension, according to its derivation, represents 
a short a (§. 116.), and, in the feminine, passes into a, it is not 
extraordinary that, in this class of words also, adjectives 
in a-lis occur, instead of i-Us, as fala-lis, inferna-lh, libera-lis. 
So, also, esuria-lis, from esurie-s, where it is to be observed 
that the e of the fifth declension springs from a (§§. 121. and 
137 .): ifh the other hand, in fide-lis, the e is retained. 
Fame-licus stands alone, and is remarkable, as it has pre¬ 
served our suffix entire, and its licus corresponds exactly to 
the Greek KIko^. If, as I readily assume with M. Schmidt 
(1. c. p. 73), felics, also, should be classed here, as analogous 
to still I do not look for its primitive element 

in the root/e, from which come fe-lus, fe-tura, fe-mina, &c., 
but in a lost substantive base, which is, in Sanskrit, 
bky, and signifies " fortune.”! ,Felix, therefore, would have 
[G. Ed. p. 607.] lost a guttural, as ful-men for fulg-vieu, 
lu-men for luc-men; and in respect to its last element, and 
the signification of its first member, it would agree excel¬ 
lently with our gluck-Hch, “fortunate.” Here it is to be 
observed, that the suffix under discussion does not form, 
in the cognate languages, any primitive words direct from 
the roots, but only derivatives or compounds. Contrary, 
therefore, to my former conjecture, I can no longer class 
words like agilis, fragiUs, docilis, in respect to their suffix, 
with words like the abovementioned, chilis, virlUs, servdis. 
In the former, the I is, perhaps, primitive, and not, as in 
the latter, a corruption of d. In this case, a suffix Ja or 
ila, in Sanskrit, presents itself for comparison, as in 


• Bnt with long i like the Gothic hihs (§. 417.). 

t Compare manda-hhAj, “ having bad fortune,” “ unfortunate.” The 
cognate bhSga is more used. 
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^n-ila-s, “ wind/* from an, ‘‘ to blow/’ to which we shall 
return when treating of the formation of words. I am 
unable to cite, in Zend, an adjective in combination with 
pronominal bases, corresponding to the Sanskrit dris, 
driSa, or driksha ; but I find, V. S. p. 39, the expression 
hvaredaresa, “like the sun'’; and by it the 
opinion given above is confirmed, that the ri of the Sanskrit 
forms is an abbreviation of ar. 


PRONOMINAL ADVERBS. 

420. Locative adverbs are formed, in Sanskrit, by the 
suffix ira, which is attached directly to the true theme; 
hence, a-tra, “ liere,” ta-iro, “ there,” amu-tra, 3 ^onder,” 
hu-tra, “ where ?” ya-ira, “ where ” (relative). This tra, 
which is, in Zend, according to §.47., a 5 ?C 3 ihra (ithra, 
‘"here,” avalhra, “there,” yathra, “where”), is probably a 
contraction of the comparative suffix tara, and, with regard 
to its termination, perhaps an instrumental (see p. 381). The 
Latin pronominal adverbs ci-tra and iddra, [G. Ed. p. COS.] 
therefore, are of the same class, excluding the difference of 
tlie case-forms, and also the Gothic ablative adverbs in 
thro, mentioned at p. 384 ; compare, iha-thro, “ thence,” 
with rR ta-tra, “ there” ; hvathrd, “ whence ?” with kutra, 

where ?” and alijathrd “ aliunder with ’^m'^anyalra, *'aUbu' 
Locative pronominal adverbs are also formed in Zend by 
the suffix Ai(^(Jha (see p. 386, &c.), which, in Sanskrit, is 
abbreviated to ha, but is found only in i-ha, “liere,” and sa-ha, 
“witir’(Vedic sa-dha). In Greek, as has been already re¬ 
marked, the suffix da of eiSa, iuravda, corresponds ;* and pro¬ 
bably, also, 5^0 in Ttavraxo-dev, &c., as well as ere (p. 389), which 
expresses direction to a place, unless the latter has been 


* Page 387. With respect to the conjecture there expressed regarding 
a possible thematic identity between h6a, M(^idha, and ^iha^ refer to 
373. 
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abbreviated from ^ tra, by rejecting the r and weakening 
the t to s. In Gothic, the suffix th or d most certainly 
corresponds, in forms like hva-th or hva-d, “ whither,’ 
alya-ih, aKKwe, yain-d (for yaina-d), eK£i(xe, The conjunction 
ith, “ but,” “ if,” “ for,” is completely identical with Aj( 2 i 
idha, '^■5 tVia.* The s of c-is and ul-s in Latin has been 
already compared with 61 (§. 395., p. 572 G. ed. Note). 

421. In Sanskrit, adverbs are formed by the suffix 'ira 
tas, not only from pronominal bases, but also from substan¬ 
tives and adjectives, expressing removal from a place, and 
[G Ed. p. C09.] frequently substituted for. the ablative. 
The suffix fas, as has been before remarked (p. 471, Note % is 
connected also in form with the ablative character, and ap¬ 
pears only a prolongation of it, or it may be that the ablative 
is an abbreviation of it. In Latin, the suffix tus corresponds re¬ 
gularly ; compare caeliTUS with sivargaT^S, “from heaven.’ 
The syllable tur of igitur, may also be related to it, the s 
being exchanged for r. The preceding igi would then, as 
has been elsewhere remarked (Demonstrative Bases, p. 8), 
admit of comparison with iha, “here”; to which, wdth 
regard to the g, it bears the same relation that ego does 
to Ilham. Igitur, therefore, would originally signify 

“ henc(',” or “ from this ” (ground). In Sanskrit there is 
a modification of the suffix under discussion, formed by 


changing the tenuis to the sonant aspirate in ^vm^a-dhas, 
“ beneath,” and on this is based the Greek dev and Scla¬ 
vonic (see pp. 379, 380).t Compare, 


* Pp. 386, 389. The Sanscrit vd/i requires the Greek d; but, accord¬ 
ing to the rules for the permutation of sounds, the Gothic d corresponds 
to the Greek 0 : at the end of a word, however, th is preferred to d {§. 91.) 

11 wish to limit what has been said at §. 293. Rem. in this pai'ticular, that 
though omudu and ovoudu are compounds of udu, the it of onudye and iudye 
has been developed from the o of tlie bases ONO, TO, precisely as the u 
of udh, or TfCidu, and idye (for yudye) from yo. I therefore consider the 

forms 
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SANSKRIT. 

GREEK. 

OLD SCLAVONIC. 

ku-tas,* * 

TTO-deV, 

ot-ku-‘dii. 

ta-tas. 

To-dev, 

otAu-^du. 

yatas, 

o-dev. 

yu-dushe. 


The Latin offers for comparison unde, for [G. Ed. p.6l0.] 
cunde {ali-cunde) and hide, the of which I have scarcely any 
doubt is connected with the Sanskrit suffix tas or dhas, the 
Greek dev, and Sclavonic du» Unde has, in addition, received 
a nasal, which is not to be explained by transposition from the 
Greek dev, as the blending of nasal sounds, which are governed 
by the organ of the consonant following, is very common. 
Remark the frequently-mentioned relation of ambo, ajufpco, to 
the Sanskrit uhhdu, and Sclavonic oba. Aliu 7 ide, an¬ 
swering to the Sanskrit anyatas, “ elsewhere,” need not be 
regarded as a compound of unde; but it is probable that the 
u of aliu-nde belongs to the theme of alius, and corresponds, 
therefore, to the Indian a of anyadus. So, also, alhbi and 
aliudji are scarcely compounds of ibi and ubu but combina¬ 
tions of the dative termination hi, which is contained in tl-bi, 
si-bi, hbi, and iM, with the base ALIU, either suppressing 
the final vowel—whence alhhi —or retaining it as in aliu-bi. 
Whether, however, a nasal has been inserted in inde, depends 
upon whether it springs from the base i —wlience is, ibi, 
&c. or from m=Sanskrit ana (§. 373.) The very isolated 
preposition de, in Latin, is, perhaps, an abbreviation of the San¬ 
skrit adhas, ‘ below,” and therefore, in origin, identical 
with the aequi-sonant suffix of inde, unde, and aliunde. A 
form hhnde or hu-nde, isthnde or istu-nde, and illi-nde or 
illu-nde, might also be expected. But instead of these we 


forms tudu, “ thence,” and kudu, whencewhich occur only in combi¬ 
nation with the preposition ot, as simple. 

* From the weakened base hi (§. 389.), for katas, to be expected from 
KA, on which are based the Greek tt66€v, from KoOev, and Sclavonic kMk. 
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liincy istinc, lUinc^ regarding which it is unknown whence 
comes tlieir meaning of removal from a place, unless the 
syllable de, as exponent of this direction, has been removed 
from them, and the enclitic c has assumed its place, which 
would surprise us least in hinc. Hinc may, perhaps, be an 
[G. Ed. p. 611.] abbreviation of hindc, as the neuter hoc is 
of hodc (§. 395., p. 572 G. ed.). The locative adverbs h ic, illic, 
istic* I regard as datives, of which the character, according 
to §. 200., has been taken from the Sanskrit locative; and 
which, in ruri, also has retained the original meaning. Istic 
and illic are, for the use of language, sufficiently distinguished 
by the appended enclitic c from the forms isti and illh which 
are used for the dative relation ; while for hie a distinction 
from the proper dative must be very differently sought in 
the dropping the euphonic u (from i;).f IIic, therefore, is, 
in this respect, distinguished from hide, as the nominative 
hie, for which huic might be expected, from qVi. 

422. Adverbs of time are formed in Sanskrit by the suffix 
ddy hence ‘‘when?'’ ‘‘then”; yada, “when” 

“ at which time”; ekadd, ‘‘once”; sadd, “always”: the latter 
springs from the energetic demonstrative base sa (§. 345.), 
whence also 5art;a, “ every ” (§.381.). Perhaps the Greek 
re is, in an anomalous manner, connected wuth this dd, by a 
permutation of sound, wdiich has become a principle in Ger¬ 
manic, since nearly all old medials, as far as they have not 
experienced a second modification in High German, become 
tenues. In Sclavonic the suffix (jda corresponds, wdiich I 
think must be divided into g^-dcij since I regard it as a deri¬ 
vative of the interrogative base, which has ceased to be used 
alone, and which may have signified “ when or “ once on a 
time”; and the guttural tenuis has been weakened to a medial, 
on account of the d following, according to the analogy of 
gdye, “where?” (§. 293. Rem.). This gda, unconscious of its 

* Vide p. 1227 G. ed. Note t. 
t See p. 549 and 394.395. 
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Privation, is combined with the interrogative itself; hence 
kogcla, “ when ?” and foyclot “ then.” But in MSS. is found for 
tnogda, ** at another time,” also the simple [G. Ed. p. 612.] 
inda, as a more exact countertype of the Sanskrit anya-da, 
but with the o of the base /A O suppressed, which is retained 
in inogda and similar forms, to avoid the great accumulation 
of consonants. Together with yegda, ore, the simple ycda 
also occurs, but with a change of signification, viz. as an 
interrogative particle (Dobr. p. 432). In Lithuanian the 
simple suffix appears both in the unweakened interrogative 
base, and in other pronouns and words, the nature of which 
borders on that of pronouns, and wliich, in Sanskrit, are 
declined like pronouns. Thus, niekada, “ never,” after with¬ 
drawing the negative element, corresponds to the Sanskrit 
ikndd, ‘‘once*”; hada, “when,” and f«c/a, “then,” are iden¬ 
tical with the Sanskrit expressions of the same sound and 
signification; loissadd means “always,” and anday (for anadd), 
at that time. It may be allowed here to mention two 
other Lithuanian adverbs of time, whicli are not, indeed, con¬ 
nected with the suffix c/d, but required previous mention on 
other accounts;—I mean dabdr, “now,” and kbmet, “ when?” 
In the first part of da-hdr I believe may be seen a weakened 
form of the demonstrative base ta; in the latter, a remnant 
of the term for “time” mentioned at p. 425; viz. vdm, 
Bengali bar, and therefore a word akin to the syllable -ber 
in the Latin names for months. As regards, however, the 
final portion of komet, it recalls, on account of the frequent 
interchange of v and m, the suffix vaf in the Sanskrit adverbs 
of time, tdvati “now,” ydvat, “at which time” (§. 412.), with 
which we have endeavoured to compare the Greek TyjjLogy 
bfJ-og. We return to the suffix da, in order to remark, that, 
by a perversion of the language, it is so regarded as though 
the adverbs formed with it were substantives or adjectives 
capable of declension. Thus arise the forms in dds, dai, 
and dais ; the two first with feminine geni- [G, Ed. p. 613.] 
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;ive and dative termination, the last with the masculine 
plural instrumental termination. Hence, for the niekada men¬ 
tioned above, we find also niekadds, niekadai, and nickadais. 
For dai is also written day ; hence taday as well as tada ; and 
the form tad occurs with <l suppressed, and taddd, tadday, with 
d doubled, just as kad, kaddd, kadday, for kadd. To the 
latter, and to the Sanskrit cjr^x kadd, perhaps the Latin 
quando corresponds; so that a nasal would have been inserted 


before the T sound, as above in unde (p. 591). The cor¬ 


relative iando, however, is wanting. The following table 
may serve as a general view of the points of comparison 
obtained: 


SANSKRIT. 

LITH. 

OLD SCL. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

kadd, 

kadd, 

kogda, 

TTore 

quando. 

tada, 

tada, 

togda, 

Tore 


yadd. 

• • 

yegda, 

ore 

• t • 

anyadd, 

. . 

inda, 

aWore 

• • • 


423. The suffix dd is combined in Sanskrit with ntm, 
which appears to me to be an accusative form of a femi¬ 
nine pronominal base ni, that the masculine and neuter na 
(§. 369.) might easily form in the feminine, as well as nd 
(see §. 172.). Thus arise taddnim, “then,” and iddnim 
“ now.” As, however, the simple form idd has become ob¬ 
solete, the Indian grammarians assume a suffix ddnim. 
As regards the origin of the time-defining dd, it appears 
to be an abbreviation of divd, “ by day,” by the re¬ 
jection of iv; as, in Latin, ev is rejected in nolo (from nevolo). 
I recognise a different kind of abbreviation of this divd 
ixi-^a-dya, “to-day,” “now,” where the u only of divd 
is removed, and the final d shortened, while the i, according 
to a universal phonetic law, is changed into it. 

fG. Ed. p. C14.] 424. Tliere is nothing similar in the cognate 

languages to the Greek correlatives in vIkol — TrrjvtKa, rtjvtKa, 
rjvtKa besides the Latin donee, donicum, before mentioned. 
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p. 505 G. ed.), unless it be the Sanskrit adverb 
anisamy “ eternal,” ‘‘ perpetual.” Buttmann is inclined to see 
in tKa an accusative termination from an to be con¬ 
jectured from the Latin vix, vices (Lexil. IL p. 227). I assent 
to this explanation only in so far as the recognition of a sub¬ 
stantive accusative in the concluding part of these formations. 
I do not, however, divide irriv-iKa, &c., but TrTy-r/xa, and thus 
make them genuine compounds, of which the first member 
does not contain a case-termination, but the bare theme. 
We may regard, therefore, td;, tyi, and )), as feminine bases, 
or, as above, in rfj/jLog, ^fJLog, as lengthened forms of the 
masculine and neuter.^* The latter would be more agreeable 
to the original principle of the formation of compounds ; 


according to which, pronouns and adjectives, at the beginning 
of compounds, express no distinction of sex, and therefore 
never appear in the form of the theme, which is peculiar to 
the feminine, but in that which is common to the masculine 
and neuter, in which, properly, there is no sex expressed, and 
from which the feminine theme is a derivative. In the pre¬ 
ceding case, however, the final substantive is really feminine, 
if, as I conjecture, it is akin to the Sanskrit ww, nomi¬ 
native nik, “ night*”; the accusative of which, nisamy 
is contained in the abovementioned anisam, “eternal,” lite¬ 
rally “ without night.” It is certain that the Sanskrit accu¬ 
sative nisam could, in Greek, take no other form than v/xa, 
as ‘51 s proceeds from k, and, in Greek, always appears 
as K (§. 21.). The Greek base wkt, the Latin [G. Ed. p. 615.] 
nocty and the Gothic nahti (nominative nahts)y are, in Sanskrit, 
represented by nakt, of which only the accusative naktam= 
noctem, vuxra, remains in use as an adverb (“by night”), and 
in the inorganic compound naktan-charciy ” night- 

walker.” We might therefore derive nakta?n, also, from a 
theme nakta. If, then, in Sanskrit, in disadvantageous com- 


^ See 362. 
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,risen with its cognate languages, only an obscure remnant 
of this nakt is left in the accusative just mentioned, the 
reverse cannot be surprising, that the Greek should have 
retained of nii, nik, which is most probably akin to nakt, only 
the accusative in the compounds under discussion. As, then, 
in fT^ taddy and similar formations, if the explanation of 
the suffix given above be well founded (§. 423.), there is only 
a formal expression of “day,’’ and yet time in general is 
understood in it; so, according to the‘view here proposed, 
in rrjviKa, “night” would be selected as the representative of 
time in general, or of a particular point of time, which might 
easily take place through the dimming of the primary mean¬ 
ing of the concluding element. So the Sanskrit cuhjay 
“to-day,” “on this day”—its original meaning being lost 
sight of—is not unfrequently used in the sense of “ now,” 
“ at this moment.” If avrUa is based on the same principle 
of formation as rrjviKa, &c., it is then an abbreviation of 
avTYj’vlKa, which is also Buttmann’s conjecture, since he 
derives it from Ty]v avTYjv IW, and the omission of the rjv would 
resemble that of the Latin ev in noloy for nevoloy and that of iv 
in the Sanskrit suffix ddy from diva. But if we follow C. G. 
Schmidt (Quscst. Gramm, de Praep. Gr. p. 49) in taking avTiKa 
as an unabbreviated form,we might then, by the same analoo-v 
derive rrjvtKa from Trjvog ; which we woujd not, however, do. 


as there is no form ir^vog, whence we might derive TirjvtKa, 
nor ^ivg, whence rjviKa. 

425. Adverbs of kind and manner are formed in San- 

[G. Ed. p. 616.] skrit by addition of the suffixes vp; iham 
and vn ilia- The foinner occurs only in katham, “howP” 
and it-fham, “ so,” and it has been before compared 
with the Latin tern in i-(em. and au-tem (§. 378.). To tM the 
Latin ta answers in itci and (jtliiitcif which latter corresponds to 
the Sanskrit amjaUiu, “in another manner.” Besides 
these, in Sanskrit, taihd, “ so,” yalM, “ how” (relative), and 
snrvulltd, “ in every way,” are formed by this suffix. A suffix ti. 
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of the same signification,.forms with the demonstrative base 
i the adverb iti,* “ so,” the only analogous form to which is 
the preposition aii, “ over,” which springs from the 
pronominal base ^ a, and which we have elsewhere re¬ 
cognised in the Latin cd-avus.-f In Latin, uti, “as,” and, 
with the i abraded, ut, correspond in regard to the suffix. 
The i of itidem may first have arisen in Latin as a weakening 
of ita, in Zend itha, occasioned by the incumbrance of 
the dem (§. 6.) The suffixes iliam and vn tlid are re¬ 
lated to one another as accusative and instrumental; the 
latter according to the principle of the Zend language 
(§. 15S,), and which, contrary to a conjecture given at §. 378., 


I now believe must be taken in this sense. The Zend, 
which generally shortens the long « at the end of poly¬ 
syllabic words, uses the suffix under discussion like the 
Latin, with a short final vowel; hence asCsj itha like ita. 
I have not met with the suffix tham in Zend, for 

kutha is used for katham, and for ittham the ajCw 
itha just mentioned. 


* Ct. tlie Zend uitij “ thus,” from the base u: as to the Latin see 
p. 1227 G. ed. Note't. 
t Berlin Jalirb,, Nov. 1830, p. 702. 
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THE VERB. ' 

[G. Ed. p.617.] 426. The Sanskrit has two forms for the 
active, of which the one is appointed for the transitive and 
outwardly-operating direction, and is called by the Indian 
grammarians parasmdi-pnclam, equivalent to “ stranger- 
form the other, which is called dtmanepadam, i.e. “ self- 
form,”t serves, when it stands in its primitive significa¬ 
tion, for reflexive or intransitive purposes, or shews that the 
action is to the advantage of the subject or stands in some 
near relation thereto. For instance, dd, “ to give,” in the 
dtmanepadam, in conjunction with the preposition <7, has the 
force of “to take,” i.e. “to give oneself”: the causative 
dariaydmi, “ to make to see,” “ to shew,” acquires, through 
the terminations of the atmanepadam, the signification “ to 
shew oneself”; si, “to lie” {seie—KeiTai), as, “to sit” 
{dste=y(TTai, p. 118), mud, “ to be pleased,” “ to please oneself,” 
ruch, “ to shine,” “ to please,” “ to please oneself,” are only used 
in the dtmanepadam; ydch, “ to require,” “ to ask,” has both 
forms, but the reflexive prevails, as we most generally require 
or pray for our own advantage. In general, however, the lan- 
[G. Ed. p. 618.] guage, as it at present exists, disposes of both 
forms, in rather an arbitrary manner. But few verbs have 
retained the two^ and where this happens, the primitive inten¬ 
tion of both seldom shews itself distinctly. Of the cognate lan¬ 
guages, only the Zend, the Greek, and the Gothic have retained 
this primitive reflexive form; for that the Gothic passive is 


* is the dative olpara, “ the other.” 

t ’STPRiT (Ltman, “ soul,” of which the dative, dtman6, used above, in 
the oblique cases often fills the place of a pronoun of the third person, 
generally with a reflexive signification (see Glossary). 
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identical in construction with the Indo-Greek middle has 
been already shewn in my Conjugation-system.^ Grimm has 
since directed attention to two expressions which have re¬ 
mained unnoticed in former Grammars, and which are of the 
greatest importance, as having preserved the old middle 
form in a middle signification also. Ulfilas, namely, twice 
(Matt, xxvii. 42. and Mark xv. 32.) translates Kara/SaTco by 
''atsteigadaut* and once (Matt, xxvii. 43.) pvaaadui by ^^laua- 
yadaiu" Lately, also, v. Gabelentz and Lobe, in their valu¬ 
able edition of Ulfilas (pp. 187 and 225), have justly assigned 
to the middle the following forms, all but one lately brought 
to light, by Castiglione’s edition of St. PcauFs Epistles: 
iifkunnandQ, yv^aovrat (John xiii. 36,); faianda, ** vifuperanV 
(Rom. ix. 19.); gavasyada undivanein, evdvcrrjrat acpdapiav 
(1 Cor. XV. 54.); vaurlcyada, epya^^erat {2Cov. iv. 17.); imim- 
hada, KaTepya^erat (2 Cor. vii. 10.); and Uugandau, yapyad- 
rw<Tav (l Cor. vii. 9.). Grimm, in the first edition of his 
Grammar (p. 444), gives the forms atsleigadau and lausyndav, 
justly, I doubt not, as imperatives, but considers them as 
erroneous transferences of the Greek expressions into the 
passive form. What, however, could induce Ulfilas to trans¬ 


late the middle pvtrdadc^, not to mention the active (cara/BaTO), 
by a passive, when he had so many other opportunities for 
exchanging Greek middles for passives ? In the second 
edition (I. 855.) Grimm asks, “Have we here [G. Ed. p. C19.] 
the III. subjunctive of a Gothic middle?” Were they, how¬ 
ever, subjunctives middle, they must then have retained the 
characteristic i of this mood, and, in this respect, have an¬ 
swered to the Indo-Greek middle, such as bharita (from 
bharattn), <^epono. The middle and passive could not be dis¬ 
tinguished by the insertion or suppression of the exponent 
of the subjunctive relation. 1 explain, therefore, atsteigadau 
and lausyadau, as well as the later Uugandau {yapgcrdTwav), 


* P. 122. Compare Vocalisraus, p. 79, and Grimm 1.1050. 




without hesitation, as imperatives of the middle voice ; for as 
such they answer excellently well to the Sanskrit middle im¬ 
peratives, as bhar-a-tamy “ let him bear or receive,” bhar-a-nidm, 

“ let them bear or receive.” The Gothic au has the same 
relation here to the Sanskrit drriy as, in the first subjunctive 
person active, where, for instance, siyav, “ ich sei,'' “ 1 may 
be,” answers to the Sanskrit sydm. The old m has been resolved 
into u, and has formed a diphthong with the preceding a (com¬ 
pare §. 255. 5 ^.). In respect to form, however, aUleujadmu 
laiisyadaUf and liucjandau, are at the same time passive; and 
Ulfilas would probably have also rendered the idea let him 
be freed” by/c/^^s• 2 /ac?a^^ In the translation of the Bible, 
however, an occasion for the use of the passive imperative 
rarely occurs. 

427. While the Greek and Gothic have carried over 
the middle form into the passive, so that the passive and 
middle, with the exception of the Greek aorist and future, 
are perfectly identical; in the Sanskrit and Zend the pas¬ 
sive, indeed, exhibits the more important terminations of 
the middle, through which the symbolical retro-operation 
of the action on the subject is expressed, but a practical 
distinction occurs in the special tenses (§. 109^), in that the 
syllable ya —of which more hereafter—is appended to the 
root, but the characteristic additions and other peculiarities, 

[G. Ed. p. 020.] by which the different classes are distin¬ 
guished in the two active forms, are resumed. In Greek, 
^£iK-vv-rai is as well passive as middle, but in Sanskrit, 
chi-nu-(e, from chi, “ gather,**’ is only middle, and 
the passive is chi-ya-ti: in Greek, S/Jora/,/Vrara/, are both 
passive and middle; in Sanskiit the kindred forms dat-t^, 
anomalous for dadd-ii, tishtha-tS, are only middle, and 
their passive becomes di-yai?, sthi-yatL^ In that the San¬ 
skrit and Zend passive is formed immediately from the root, 

♦ Some of the roots in d weaken that vowel to i before the passive 
characteristic ya. 
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lie class-characteristics being removed, it answers to other 




derivative verbs, the causal, desiderative, and intensive, and 
we, in treating of them, sliall return to it. The middle, 
hovsrever, we shall treat pari passu with the transitive active 
form, as it is distinguished from this latter, in nearly every 
case, only by the extension of the personal terminations. 

428. The moods in Sanskrit are five, if we include the 
indicative, in which, in fact, no modal relations, but only 
those of time, are expressed. The absence of modal accessary 
notions is its characteristic. The other moods are, the po¬ 
tential, imperative, precative,* and conditional. Besides 
these, we find in the Vedas fragments of a mood, whicli, in 
the principle of its formation, corresponds to the Greek 
subjunctive, and by the grammarians is called Mt.-f The 
same moods, even to the subjunctive, or Mt, exist in Zend, 
only I am not able to cite the conditional, which stands 
in nearest connection with the future, and [G. Ed. p. 621 .] 
which in Sanskrit, also, is very rare. The infinitive and par- 
iciple belong to the noun. The indicative has six tenses, 
VIZ. one present, three preterites, and two futures. Tlie pre¬ 
terites, in form, correspond to the Greek imperfect, aorist, and 
pel feet. With their use, however, the language, in its present 
condition, deals very capriciously; for which reason, in my 
Sanskrit Grammar, I have named them only with reference 
to their form: the first, single-formed augmented preterite; 
the second, multiform augmented preterite; and the third, 
reduplicated preterite. Both futures are likewise indis¬ 
tinguishable in their use, and I name them according to 
their composition: the one, which answers to the Greek 


* Benedictive, according to us. 

t The Indian grammarians name the tenses and moods after vowels, 
winch, to designate the principal tenses, are inserted between 55 / and 
7 t, and, to designate the secondary, between ^ / and ' 5 ; w. ^ Xhns 
the names run, ht, lit, bit, hit, Ut,ldt-, Ian, lin,}un, hin.^ See Cole- 
brooke’s Grammar, pp. 132. 181. 
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and Lithuanian future, and is most used, the auxiliary 
future; the other, the participial future, as its first ele¬ 
ment is a participle which answers to the Latin in turus. 


In the Zend I have not yet detected this tense, but all 
the other Sanskrit tenses I have, and have given proofs of 
this in the reviews mentioned in the preface (p. xii. last line 
but two.). The moods ranging after the indicative have, in 
Sanskrit and Zend, only one tense each ; yet the potential and 
precative have, in fact, such a relation to each other, as, 
in Greek, the present and second aorist of the optative; and 
P^ini embraces both of these modal forms under the name 
lin. The same relation of wishing and praying, which is spe¬ 
cially represented by the precative, may also be expressed 
by the potential, which is in far more general use. In the 
Vedas traces are apparent of a further elaboration of the 
moods into various tenses, and it may hence be inferred, that 
what the European languages, in their developement of the 
moods, have in excess over the Sanskrit and Zend, dates, at 

[G. Ed. p. 622.] least in its origin, from the period of the 
unity of the language. 

429. The numbers of the verb are three in most of the 
languages here treated of. The Latin verb has, like its 
noun, lost the dual; but the Germanic has preserved the 
verbal dual in its oldest dialect, the Gothic, in preference 
to that of the noun; the Old Sclavonic retains it in both ; 
and so has the Lithuanian to the present day. The Pali 
and Prakrit, otherwise so near to the Sanskrit, have, like 
the Latin, parted with both the dual and the middle 
of the active forms. In opposition to the Semitic, there 
in no distinction of gender in the personal signs of the 
Sanskrit family; which is not sui*prising, as the two first 
persons, even in their simple condition, are without the 
distinction, while the Semitic dispenses with it only in the 
first person, as well simple as in the verb, but, in the 
second and third, in both conditions distinguishes the 
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eminine from the masculine. The Old Sclavonic has, in the 
dual, gained a feminine in an inorganic fashion, and by 
a divergence from the primary type of its class, as well in 
its simple pronoun of the first person, as in the three persons 
of the verb. As, namely, va, we two,” has the termination of 
a masculine substantive dual, to which the feminine in •h ye 
corresponds (§.273.); so, by the power of analogy, out of 
that BA va has been developed a feminine B'b vye^ and, in 
accordance with this, in the verb also; for instance, i£CBA 
yesva, ‘^we two are” (masculine), yesvye (feminine), 
answering to the Sanskrit swas (abbreviated from aswas)^ and 
the Lithuanian esra. In the same manner, in the second 
and third dual persons, which, in the masculine, are both 
yesta, answering to the Sanskrit {o)sfhas, (a)stas, and the 
Greek earov, eerror, a feminine yesfye KCTik has been formed; 
for as, in virtue of the law by which the terminating sibilant 
of the Sanskrit form is necessarily rejected [G. Ed. p. 623.] 
(see §. 255. /.), the verbal dual ending became identical with that 
of the masculine noun, and as, moreover, the termination ta ha^ 
precisely the same sound with the independent ta, ‘‘these 
two (inen), the way was thus opened to the formation of 
a feminine personal termination tIj tye, which is also iden¬ 
tical with the independent tye, “these two” (women). These 
feminine verbal terminations are in any case worthy of 
observation, as they rest on the feeling of the grammatical 
Identity of the verb with the noun, and shew that the spirit 
of the language-was vitally imbued with the principle of 
close connection, which had of old existed between the simple 
pronouns and those joined with the verbal bases. 


430. With respect to the personal signs, the tenses and 
moods fall most evidently, in Sanskrit, Zend, and Greek, into 
two classes. The one is fuller, the other more contracted 
in its terininations. To the first class belong those tenses 
which, in Greek, we are accustomed to call the principal, 
namely, the present, future, and perfect or reduplicated 
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preterite, whose terminations, however, have undergone 
serious mutilations in the three sister languages, which clearly 
have their foundation in the incumbrance of the commence¬ 
ment by the reduplication-syllable. To the second class 
belong the augmented preterites, and, in* Sanskrit and Zend, 
all the moods not indicative, with the exception of the 
present of the let or subjunctive, and of those terminations of 
the imperative which are peculiar to this mood, and are rather 
full than contracted. In Greek, the subjunctive has the fuller 
terminations, but the optative, which answers to the Sanskrit 
potential, has, like its Asiatic prototype, the contracted. The 
[G. Ed. p. 624.] termination fxi of TVTiToifxi is, as we have 
elsewhere observed,* inorganic, as appears from a comparison 
with the TVTTToifjLrjv which has sprung from tlie original form 
TVTTTotv and the conjugation in fxi {SiSotrjv). 

431. In Latin, this double form of the personal termi¬ 
nations, although in an inverted relation, makes itself 
observable in this, that where the fuller form mi stood, the 
termination, excepting in the cases of sum and inquam, has 
vanished altogether. On the other hand, the original 
final m has everywhere maintained itself. Hence, amo, 
amaho; but amaham, eram, sim, amem, as, in Sanskrit, 
a-bhavam and cisam, “ I was,” sydm^ ‘‘ I may be,” kdmayeijam, 
“I may love.” In the other persons an uniformity of 
terminations has crept in by the abrasion of the i of the 
primary forms; thus, legis{j), legil{i), legunl{i), as legas, 
legal, leganL 

432. In the Gothic, the aboriginal separation into the 
full and mutilated terminations makes itself principally 
conspicuous in that the terminations ii and nti of the 
primary forms have retained the T sound, because it was 
protected by a following vowel, but have lost the i: on 
the other hand, the concluding t of the secondary forms, 


Berlin Jalirb. Feb. 1827, p. 279, or Vocalismus, p. 44. 
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as in the Greek, has vanished: hence, for example, 
hair-i-th, bair-a-nd, answering to vixfit bhar-a-ti, wf’tl bhar- 
a-nti {(pep-o-vrt), but bair-ai, like <pepot, answering to 
bhar-6-t (from bharail) fer-a-t In the first person singular^ 
the full termination mi (with the exception ofim, “lam”) 
has, in remarkable accordance with the Latin, quite dis- 
appeared: on the other hand, the concluding m of the secon- 
dary forms has not, indeed, as in the Latin, been retained 
unaltered, but yet has kept its place in the resolved form of u 
(compare §. 426. p. 619. G. ed.) : thus bair-a, answering to 
bhar-d-mi, but bair-a-u (from bairam [G. Ed. p. 625.] 
for bairaim),* answering to bhar-itj-am. fer-a-m. In 

the second person singular, as in the Latin, an identity be¬ 
tween the primary and secondary forms has introduced 
itself, since the first have lost the concluding i, and the latter 
have not brought one from the Asiatic seat of their class; 
hence hair-i-s, answering to bliar-a-si, and also bair- 
ai-s to hliar-e-s, fer-d-Sf (pep-ot,-^. 


Sl 


433. In the Old Sclavonic, the secondary forms have, 
in the singular, been compelled entirely to abandon the 
personal consonant (see §. 255. /.), on account of its being 
final; hence, in the imperative, which is identical with 
the Sanskrit potential, the Greek optative, and Roman- 
German subjunctive, the second person singular ends with 
the modal-vowel i, and, in the preterite, answering to the 
Sanskrit-Greek aorist, the second and third persons have 
the same sound, because the concluding s, like f, was ne¬ 
cessarily dropped. Compare, in the preterite iterative, the 


termination me, she, mE, she, with the Sanskrit sis, sif. 
On the other hand, the primary forms give the expression 
of the second person singular with wonderful accuracy, as 
mil, shi, or ch, sif and out of the fk ti of the third we have 
T, and, in the plural st from anti. We now proceed to a 
closer consideration of the personal signs. 


* Compare Vocalismus, p.^203. 




FIRST PERSON. 

434. The character of the first person is, in the singular as 
well as plural, in its original shape, m ; but in the dual the lan¬ 
guages, which possess a first dual person in the transitive 

[G. Ed. p. G26.] active form, have softened the m to as we 
have also foundmj/am “we,*” for hxir mayarriyin the plural 
of the simple pronoun, and similar phenomena in several cog¬ 
nate languages (§. 331.). The full characteristic of the first per¬ 
son singular is, in the primary form of the transitive active, 
mi, and spreads itself, in Sanskrit and Zend, over all verbs 
without exception: in Greek, however—peculiarities of dialect 
excepted—it extends only over such as answer to the second 
chief Sanskrit conjugation, which embraces the classes two, 
three, five, seven, eight, and nine (^. 109®.), but altogether com¬ 
prises but a small proportion of the verbs (about 200). The 
other Greek verbs have quite suppressed the personal ter¬ 
mination, and their w (omega), like the Latin o of all conju¬ 
gations, answers to the Sanskrit a, which, in forms like h6dh- 
-d- 7 /i?, I know^Hud-d-miy I wound,’’ I slay,” belongs nei¬ 
ther to the root nor the pei’sonal termination, but is the 
character of the class, which, when it consists of a short a, 
or of syllables ended by o, lengthens that letter before m and 
V followed by a vowel: hence, Mdh-d-mi, bodk-d-vas, bodh-d- 
mas, in contrast to bddh-a-si^ bddh-a-ii; bddh-adhas, bddh-a- 
tas; bodh^a-tha, bddfi-a-titi The Greek has no participation 
in this lengthening, and makes TcpTt-’O-fxev answer to the 
Sanskrit tarp-d-mas. It is possible, however, that, in the 
singular, repir-oi-pi may have once stood, answering to tarp- 
d-mi; and if so, we might conjecture that this w may have 
been shortened in the plural and dual (middle) by the 
influence of the increased weight of the terminations, of 
which more hereafter ; thus, also, in the medio-passive. 
The to-be-presupposed repTr-co-/^/ lias, in fact, the same re¬ 
lation to Tep7r-o-jU6i/, and repir-o-pai, that BlSoi-pt has to 8lSo-pev 
and J/5-o-pa/. If, however, we prefer, which I should not, to 
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assume repit-o-ixi as the primitive form, the length of repitui 
must then be considered as a compensation for the loss of the 
termination. In any case the middle-pas- [G. Ed. p. 627.] 
sive fxai, which spreads itself over all classes of verbs, proves 
that they all have had a fxi in the active; for ficu has sprung 
form fit, as era/, rai, vrai, from a/, t/, vti ; and without the 
presence either of a repTreo/x/ or a Tep-nojxi we could have no 
TepTTo/ea/. With regard to the all-prevalent conservation of 
the character of the first person in the middle-passives, the 
Gi-eek maintains a conspicuous advantage over its Asiatic 
cognates, which, in tlie singular of the middle, as well in the 
primary as in the secondary forms, have suffered the m to 
vanish without leaving a trace. If repTro) be, as it were, 
amended from the Sanskrit form tarp-d-mi, the mutilated 
Sanskrit form tarpi* may be, in like manner, traced back 
from the Greek repir-o-pai to its original form tarp-d-mi, or 
iarp-a-mi. 

435. We find, in what has been said above, a very re¬ 
markable confirmation of the maxim, that the various 
members of the great family of language now under discus¬ 
sion must of necessity mutually illustrate and explain each 
other, since not even the most perfect among them have been 
handed down to us uncorrupted in every part of their 
rich organism. For while the ending pa/ is still extant 
in all its splendor in the Modern-Greek passive, the cor¬ 
responding Sanskrit form lay in ruins at that period when 
the oldest existing sample of Indian literature, the Vedas, 
were composed, the antiquated language of which has con¬ 
veyed to us so many other remnants of the primaeval type of 
the family. On the other hand, Homer, in all the over¬ 
whelming variety of his present and future forms, was com¬ 
pelled to forego the terminating pi, which was the mother of 
his pat, which is the only existing termination in the Sanskrit, 

* Such would be the form of tarpdmi in the middle voice, in which, 
however, it is not used. 


[G. Ed. p.G28.] 
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and which to this clay the Lithuanian utters in the following 
verbs. 

LITHUANIAN, 

esmi, ‘‘ I am," 
eimi^ “ I go," 
damh I give," 
demi, I lay," 
stowmi, ‘‘ I stand," 
edmi, ‘‘ I eat," 
sMmi, ** I sit," 
giSdm?, ** I sing," 
gelbmi, ‘‘ I help,”* 
sSrgmi, ‘‘ I guard” 
sdugmi, “ I preserve" . .... 

‘‘ I sleep” . .... 

liekmi, “ I leave,” =mhdmi, ** I forsake?”'!’] .... 

436. We must take into account that in all these verbs 
the termination /jli, as in the Sanskrit second class (§. 109\ 3.) 
and in the verbs which corresponii to it, such as e/)u/, is 
combined directly with the root. The Old Sclavonic also 
has preserved, in some verbs of this kind, which we would 
name the Archaic conjugation, the termination mi, not, 
indeed, in its original purity, but under the shape of mg. 
Before this my, however, as also in the first person plural 
before my, and before the sibilant of the second person 
singular, a radical d is suppressed, which d, before termi- 
[G. Ed. p. 629.] nations beginning with t, in analogy with 
the Zend and Greek (§. 102. p. 102. G. ed.), passes into s.J 
Compare: 


efJL/Jity eifjil. 


SANSKRIT. 

=rism}, 

=emi, eifJLi. 

=daddmi, SlScdfJH. 

—dadhumi, rlOrjui. 

—tishthdmi, Ycttyujh, 

=admi 

^ni-shiddmi, ** I sit down” 

^gaddmi, I say" 

=kalpaydmi, ** I make, I prepare?"* 




♦ Kalpaydmi, on which the Gothic root “ to help'' {^resent hilpa, 
preterite halp), is probably based, is, in all likelihood, akin to the root kar 
(kri\ “to make." 

1* Compare p.441. 

t T(id alone forms an exception, in tliat, in the second and third person 

daal 
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KCiMb yesmy, “ I am,'” 

BtiMb vyemy, “ I know,” 

BlJA/^Tb vyedyaty, ** they know,” 
AAMb damyt “ I give,”* 

AAAATb dudyaty, ** they give,” 
1AM b yamy, “ I eat,” 
fAAATb yadaty, “ they eat,” 


SANSKRIT. 

asmL 

v&dmi. 

vidanii, 

daddmi. 

dadati, 

admi. 

adanti. 


Thus also the compound cnhMb sn-yemy for sn-yamy, “ co¬ 
medo, “ manduco,’ and uniAnib imamy, “ I have.” The 
Krainish deserves special attention in respect of the first 
pel son singular, as, without exception, it has preserved the 
personal m, although with entire renunciation of the i; 
for instance, dMam, “I labor”: so, in Polish, in the first 
conjugation, as Bandtke has it, czytam, “I read." In Old 
Sclavonic, however, we find everywhere in the common 
conjugation & un, and we have already remarked that we 
recognise, in the latter part of this diphthong, the melting 
of this personal sign m into a short u sound, which, with 
the preceding conjugation-vowel, has resolved itself into un, as 
in Greek rv-nTovct from tvutovti (§. 255. g.). [G. Ed. p. 630.] 

In the same light is to be regarded the Lithuanian u in 
Mielcke’s first and second conjugation; compare sukit, 
“I turn,” and penu, “I feed,” with the plural suk-a-me, 
pen-a-mi. On the other hand, in verbs like laikau, “ I hold,” 
yeszkau, ‘ I seek, myliu, “ I love,” the u only belongs to the 
personal sign. It is otherwise with the Old High German u 
in Grimm’s strong and first weak conjugation: in these, u is 
a w'eakening of the Gothic a (Vocalismus, p. 227, ff.), and this 


(liuil it inserts an. e as a connecting vowel; hence, yad^e-ta in contrast to 
das-ta^ vyes-ta. See Kopitar^s Glagolita, p. 93. 

* Is generally used with a future signification. 

t Tlie Sanskrit preposition sam, Greek crvp, has, in Sclavonic, usually 
h)st the nasal, but has preserved it in the above instances. 
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elf a shortening of the Sanskrit a, and so far corre¬ 
sponds to the Greek o) and Latin o (see §. 434.). Com¬ 
pare the Gothic bair-a-\ Old High German bir-u- (jnru), witli 
vrnftr bhar-d-mi, ^ep-cjd-(fjLi), fer-o. The only verb which, in 
Gothic has preserved a remnant of the* termination jit, is 
iin, I am,” = cismi, &c. In High German, however, 
the remains of this old termination are more numerous: 
in the German bin it has to this day rescued itself from total 
suppression. The Old High German form is bim, or pirn, a 
contraction of the Sanskrit bhavdmi, the v of wliich reappears 
in the shape of r in the plural birumes. Besides these, the 
personal sign in Old High German fastens on some other 
isolated verbs, as on gamy “I go,” jagdmU /St/SrjiJLt, 

(p. Ill); sMw, “I stand,” = ffTTffR Zend 

histdmi, Greek, icrTyjfxi (p. Ill); iuom, “I do,” = Sanskrit 
dadhdmi, “ I place,” Greek riOrjiJLi, m-dadhdmU 

“I make”; and, further, on those classes of verbs whicli ex¬ 
hibit the Sanskrit form mja in the shape of ^ or d (Grimm’s 
second and third conjugations of the weak form, see §. 109®. 6.). 
Hence habhn (Gothic haba), damndm, and phlanzom, are 
more perfect than the corresponding Latin forms hnheo, 
dainno, planto. Yet it is only the oldest monuments which 
exhibit the m termination: the more modern substitute w. 

[G. Ed. p. 631.] 437. In the secondary forms the expression 

of the first person singular, in Sanskrit arid Zend, is termi¬ 
nated bv m without a vowel; and this mutilated ending, which 
has maintained itself in Latin in preference to the fuller mi 
(§. 431.), has been forced in Greek, by a universal law 
of sound, to become v ; just as we have seen, in the Old 
High German, the final m of the most ancient authorities 
corrupted into n. Compare erepn-o-v with atarp-a-m, 
iSt8cx)-u and eSw-r with adadn-m and add-m; and further, 
and So-lr}v with dad'-ydin and d^-ydm* In the first 
Greek aorist the personal sign has vanished; hence, eSet^a 
contrasted with adikshmn. The older eJe/^oci/, from 
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a still older form eJe/^a/x, can be traced, however, out of 
the resulting middle form eSei^diJL-ijv. With respect to the 
Gothic u for m, we refer the reader to §.432. 

Remark. W^e have, above, divided ctaTp-a-m after the 
fashion of the Greek erepn-o-v, but have further to observe, 
that, according to the Indian grammarians, the full termina¬ 
tion of the first person singular of the secondaiy form is not 
a simple m, but am: accordingly, atarpam would stand for 
atarpdm from atarp-a-am, and we should have to assume an 
elision of the intermediate syllable a. In fact, we find the 
termination am in places where the a cannot, as in afarp-a-m, 
anai-ya-m, adars-aya-m, be assigned to the class character 
(§. 109". 1. 2. 6.); for we form, for instance, out of 7, “go,” 
dy-am, not di-m, “I went”; from hru, “speak,” abrav-am 
or a6rim-am, not abr6-m, “I spoke”; and from the syllables 
nu and u, which, in the special tenses, are appended to the 
roots of the fifth and eighth class (§. 109". 4.), spring, not 
nd-m, 6-m, as we might expect from the present n6-mi, 
6-mi, but nnvam, avam; and thus, for instance, we find 


asfrjavam, plural asfrinuma, answering to 

mropviiv, earopvvpev. As, however, the second person in San¬ 
skrit has a simple s, the third a simple i, for its sign, and, for in¬ 
stance, asiri-n6-s, astri-nu-f, answer to the Gr. earSp-vv-s, ea-jop- 
from thence, as well as from the fact that the Greek also, 
in the first person, has a simple r, we may deduce that the a of 
adrinavam is inorganic, and imported from the first conjuga¬ 
tion, just as, in Greek, we find for eaTopvv-v [G. Ed. p. 632.]*^ 
also eo-Topvu-o-v; and so, in the third- person, together 
with ecTTopvu also hajopw-e, to which a Sanskrit astrimv-a-t 
would correspond. The verbs which unite the personal ter¬ 
minations immediately with roots ending in consonants may 
have particularly favoured the introduction of an a into the 
first person; thus, for instance, to the present vMmt, “I know,” 
no nvidm could follow; the personal character must have 
vanished entirely—as in the second and third person, where. 
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instead of avH-t, by §. 94. avH (for avSd) is used*—or 

else the aid of an intermediate vowel must have been sought, 
as the nominal bases terminating in a consonant add am instead 
of simple m in the accusative, from whence this termination has 
passed also over to monosyllabic bases terminating with a 
vowel; so that ndv-am for ndum, and hhruv-am for bhrum have 
the same relation to the Greek vav-v, ocppO-v, that we have seen 
asfrinav-am (for asirinSm) bear to eaTopvv-v. In any case, how¬ 
ever, the a has acquired a firm establishment in tlie first person 
singular of the secondary forms; and it would be best perhaps, 
practically as well as theoretically, to lay down the rule, 
that where a or d does not precede the terminating m as the 
property either of a class, a mood, or a root, that letter is in¬ 
troduced ; hence we find atarp-a-m, “placabam” adadd-m, 
dabam” ayd-m, “ibam” (from the root yd), ayu-nd-m, 
“ligaJjam," (cl. 9. see §. 109“. 5.), dadyd-m, " dem"; but also 
aslri-nav-am, “ sternebam,” for astri-n6-m; and tarp-iy-am, 
“placem” (§. 43.), for tarpdm ; tishthi-y-am, “ stem,” for tishdiem, 
which last would accord more closely with iishthh, "stes”; 
iishtMt, “stet”; tishthema, "stemus”; tishthUa, "sUlis” 

438. In the Gothic, as we have before remarked (§. 432.), 
the m of the secondary' forms has resolved itself into u. 
This termination, however, has entirely vanished from the 
Old High German, with the exception of a solitary exam¬ 
ple, which has preserved the original m in preference to 
the Gothic m; namely, Urnem, "discam” in Kero. In the 
Lithuanian, both the mutilated m and the fuller ending mi 
have been corrupted into u, and therefore just as laikau, “ I 
hold,” is related to the to-be-presupposed laikam from laikami, 
[G. Ed. p. 633.] so is buwau to the Sanskrit a-bhavam, 
“ I was.” With respect to the Sclavonic, I may refer the 


* In the second person the form av6-s also holds good with the radical 
consonant suppressed and the termination retained, as in the Latin nomi- 
natives, like for ped-s. 
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*eader to what has been said generally (§. 433.) on the sin¬ 
gular secondary terminations, and to what will follow here¬ 
after on the preterite in particular. 

439. With regard to the origin of the termination of the 
first person, I consider mi to be a weakened form of the 
syllable ma (compare p. 102), which, in Sanskrit and Zend, 
lies at the foundation of the oblique cases of the simple pro¬ 
noun as theme. In the word daddmi, mi has the same 


relation to the ma in which it originates, as the Latin i bears 
in compounds like iubiCIN{-cinis), to the true radical form 
CAN. The secondary form rests on a further weakening 
of mi to 772, w^hich, though it be of most remote antiquity, 
as would appear from its striking accordance wuth the sister 
languages of Europe, still does not belong to those times 
when the organization of the language was yet flourishing 
in all its parts, and in full vigour. I do not, at least, 
believe, that in the youth of our family of languages there 
was already a double series of personal terminations; but 
I entertain the conjecture, that, in the course of time, the 
terminations underwent a polishing process in those 
places where an accession to the anterior part (in the 
augment-preterites), or an insertion into the interior (in 
the potential or optative), had given greater occasion for 
such a process.* The gradual prevalence of the mutilated 
terminations is illustrated by the fact, that, in Latin, all 
the plurals still end in mus, in Greek in fj.ev (/lej), while in 
Sanskrit the corresponding form im mas only remains in 
the primary forms, and even in these shews itself not 
unfrequently in the mutilated form ma, [G. Ed. p. 634.] 
which, in the secondary terminations, has become the rule: 
hence we have, indeed, ?arjp-d-mas, sarp-d~mas, and occasionally 
tavp^a-maf saTp-ct-mOf corresponding to T 6 p 7 r-o-jU 6 S', 
•i-mus, (§. 109^ 1.); but constantly atarp-d-ma, asarp-d-ma, 
answering to eTepTr-o-peg, serpebamus; constantly ds-ma, 


* Compare Yocalisraus, Rem. 10. 
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Mswering to ri{a)-fies, erdmus, dadyd-ma to StBoty-fxes, and 


Sl 


tishthe-ma to stemus. To pass, however, to the explanation 
of the termination mas, we might assume that it should be 
divided into m-as; that the m should stand as theme, but the 
as as a plural nominative termination; for mns ends like 


padas, pes like wo^ef, and the personal endings always 
express a nominative relation. It is, however, also possible 
that the s of mas rests on the same principle as the s of the 
Zend yds, “ you,” for yusmS, and the s of the San¬ 
skrit nets, vas, and Latin nos, vos* Then ad-mas 

w'ould signify “ I and they eat,” as we have seen that 
a-sme was considered a copulative compound in the sense 
of “ I and they ” (§. 333.).t In this view the Vedic termi¬ 
nation mast, on which rests the Zend mahi —for instance, 
dadmasi, dademahi, “ we give”—would 

[G. Ed. p. 635.1 appear to be a mutilation and weakenino- 
of the appended pronoun sma, or the i of masi would be a mu¬ 
tilation of ^ ( = a+ i); and masi (for masf) would thus join itself 
to the Vedic plural nominative asms for masmL The inde¬ 
pendent asme would have lost the first, and the termination 
masi the second m. If, however, the first supposition be the 
true one, the i of masi might be compared with the Greek 
demonstrative /, omitting the difference of quantity. 


♦See335.336. 337 

t As in the expression “we” other companions are more usually attri¬ 
buted to the / than the person or persons addressed, to whom, in fact, 
things are usually recounted In which they themselves have had no 
share ; and as, moreover, for the idea ‘‘ we two/* in its simple use, a spe¬ 
cial form is provided, wliich perhaps existed before other duals; it seems 
to me little likely that Pott s conjecture (Berl, Jahrb. March 1833 , p. 336 ) 
is correct, that the syllable mas of the first person plural properly ex¬ 
presses “I and ihon*) and that therefore the pronoun of the second person 
is expressed by the Sy in the same form in which it appears in tlie 
singular of the verb, which in any case we are obliged first to derive from 
the t of itcamy while, by the explanation above, the s is given as existing 
originally. 
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440. The Old High German exhibits the first person 
plural in the very full and perfect shape jnes, as well in 
the pi’imary as in the secondary forms— i, e. in the indica¬ 
tive and subjunctive—while the Gothic has in the one 
merely m, in the other ma. In the Lithuanian we find 
everywhere mS ; in the Carniolan mo, for instance, delamo, 
“ we labor”; but the Old Sclavonic has a naked m or my 
—the latter, however, only in a few verbs, which have, in the 
singular, the more full termination my (p. 609); for instance, 
IAMBI jja-my, “we eat," = ’5R;j^ ad-mas; bUmbi vye-my, 
“ we know,” = vid-mas. This Sclavonic bi y for 

E or o, which, according to §. 255, a., we might expect in 
answer to the Sanskrit ^ a, is, I believe, produced by the 
euphonic influence of the original s which concludes the 
form (compare §. 271.). It is more difficult to account 
for the long e in Old High German, unless Graff (I. 21.) be 
right in his conjecture, that the termination m^s may rest 
upon that peculiar to the Vedas, mast. We should then have to 
assume either that the i which had been dropped from the 
termination had been replaced by the lengthening of the 
antecedent vowel (thus mh for mds, as in Gothic ^ ^ d, 

§. 69.), or that the i had fallen back into the preceding 
syllable; for out of ai we have, in Old High German, as in 
Sanskrit, d. In Gothic, we may be surprised that the more 
mutilated termination m should answer to the fuller Sanskrit 
termination mas, while the shorter ma [G. Ed. p. 636.] 
of the secondary forms has remained unaltered; thus 
bair-a-m, “ferimus," contrasted with bhar-d-mas and 

bair-ai-ma, “feramus," answering to wh bhar-i-ma. Pro¬ 
bably the diphthong ai, and, in the preterite subjunctive, the 


long i (written ei, as in bSr-ei-ma), was found better able to bear 
the weight of the personal termination, after the same prin¬ 
ciple by which the reduplication-syllable of the preterite, 
in the Gothic, has only maintained itself in the roots with 
long syllables, but has perished in the short. We must con- 
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sider that the Sanskrit, in the reduplicated preterite has, in 
like manner, h mu, not mas; but the Gothic, in this 
place, does not share the termination ma with the Sanskrit, 
but—as I believe, on account of the shortness of the ante¬ 
cedent vowel—has a simple m; hence, for instance, bund-iMn, 
“ we bound,” answering to h&bandh-i-ma. 

441. In the dual, the Sanskrit has vas in the primary- 
forms, and va in the secondary, in analogy with the plural 
mas, ma. The difference between the dual and the pliu’al 
is, however, so far an accidental one, in that, as we have 
before observed (§.434.), the dual is a corruption ofm. 
This difference is, nevertheless, of remote antiquity, and 
existed before the individualization of the German, Lithu¬ 
anian, and Sclavonic, which all participate in this peculiar dual 
form. The Lithuanian universally has wa, the Old Sclavonic, 
together with ba an inorganic feminine b'J; vye (§. 429): 
but the Gothic has three forms, and the most perfect in the 
subjunctive, where, for instance, bair-ai-va has the same 


relation to bhar-&-va, as, in the plural, bair-ai-ma to 
HTH bhar-^-ma. The reason why the dual ending, in this 
position, has maintained itself most completely, plainly 
lies, as in the case of the plural, in the antecedent 
diphthong, which has felt itself strong enough to bear tlie 
syllable va. In the indicative present, however, the lono- a 
[G. Ed. p. C37.] which, in the Sanskrit bhar-d-vas, pre¬ 
cedes the personal termination, has, in the Gothic, shortened 
itself, in all probability, as, in the plural, bair-a-m, and, in the 
Greek, <f)ep-o-fxes, contrasted with bhar-d-mas: then, how¬ 
ever, V has permitted itself to be extinguished, and out of 
haira{v)m, by a union of both the vowels, bairds has been 
generated, as 6, in Gothic, is the long form bf a (§. 69.); and 
hence, in the nominative plural masculine of the a bases, 
in like manner 6s is produced out of a + as, so that, for 
instance, vairds, “ men,” answers to the Sanskrit virds, 
“ heroes ” (out of vira-as). In the indicative preterite we 
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cannot expect to meet with 6s, as this tense has for its 
connecting vowel not a but u; nor can we expect to meet 
with u-va, since va, like the plural ma, can be borne only 
by diphthongs or long vowels. The next in turn is u-v, 
as analogous to the plural u-m. At the end of a word! 
however, v is subject, where preceded by a short vowel,’ 
to be changed into «. Hence, for instance, thiu, “ ser- 
vum," (for mv), from the base THIVA; and thus, also, 
fromu-u, first M-M, and next long 4, may have been gene¬ 
rated, by the union of the two short vowels into one 
long. I therefore hold the u oi magu, “ we two can,” swu, 
“ we two are,” the only evidence for the form under dis¬ 
cussion,* to be long, and write magt% siyd, as contractions 
of magii-u, siyu-v, from mag-u-v, siy-u-v. Should, however, 
the u of this termination be neither long nor the modern 
shortening of an originally long u, it would then be identical 
with that which stands as a connecting vowel in mag-u-ts, 
mag-u-m, or it would be explainable as magu from magva. 
mju horn siyvn. Independently, however, of the phonetic- 
impossibility of the last-mentioned form, [G. Ed. p. 6.38.] 
the immediate annexation of the personal ending to the 
root is incredible, because the first dual person would thus 
present a contrast scarcely to be justified to the second, and 
to all those of the plural, as well as to the most ancient 
practice of this tense. In Zend I know no example of the 
first person dual, 

442. Of the middle terminations I shall treat particularly 
hereafter. The following is a summary view of the points 

of comparison we have obtained for the first person of the 
transitive active form. 




* As mag is throughout inflected as a preterite, and also the verb sub¬ 
stantive in both plurals, Grimm has, certainly with justice, deduced the 
form of the first dual person of all the preterites from the foregoing in¬ 
stances. 
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ZEND. 

SINGULAR. 

GREEK. LATIN. 

GERMAN. 

LITH. OLD SCLAV. 

tishthdmiy 

histdmiy 

IcmjfJLly StOy 

^starriy 

stowmiy stoyuh.^ 

daddmiy 

dadhdmx^ 

dldcOflLy dOy 

.... 

dumiy damy. 

asmi. 

ahmiy 

CflflLy SUTily 

1772, 

esmiy yesmy. 

hhardmi. 

hardmiy 

^ipcoy fcrOy 

haira 

. 

vahdmiy 

vazdmly 

€x©,^ vehoy 

viga* 

loeiuy'^ ve^uhy 

tisliiMyamy 

.... 

IcrTalrjVy s(e?72y 

.... 

. 

dadydnUy 

daidhyaiim} 

bLbolrjVy deWy 

.... 

. 

(a)sydmy 

liyanm ? 

i{cr') iTjVy sierUy 

siyau 

. 

bhar^aniy 


ferartiy 

hairau 

. 

avahamy . 

vazeiTiy 

uxovy vehehamy 

.... 

weziaUy .... 

tishthdvaSy 


DUAL. 


stowiwdy stowa. 

dadwaSy 

.... 


.... 

dudawa^ dadeva. 

hhardvaSy 

.... 


hairos 

... .... 

05 vahdvasy 

CO ^ 

.... 


vigos. 

wezaiociy ve^fva. 

^ hhar^a, 

p.1 

• vah&va. 



bairaiva^ 

. 

.... 


wigaiva^ 

.... ve^yeva.^ 

W avahdvuy 

.... 


.... 

loez^wa}'^ .... 

6 

1 _ 1 

tishthdmaSy 


PLURAL. 

larapesy stamuSy 

’^stdm&Sy 

stowimhy stoim. 

tishthdmasiy^Mstdmahiy 

.... .... 

.... 

.... .... 

dadmaSi 

.... 

bidofxe^y damiiSy 

.... 

dudamcy d«7??y.^2 

dadmasU'^'^ 

dadhnahiy 

. 


•••• •••# 

lihardmaSy 

.... 

<j)€pofxesy ferimuSy 

bairarriy 

• • • • 

hhardinasiy^^ 

' hardmahly 

. 

.... 


vahdmaSy 

.... 

exofter, vehimuSy 

‘Gigamy 

wezamdy ve^om. 

vahdmasiy^^ 

vazdmahiy 

.... .... 

.... 

• • • • • • 

iishtMmay 

hista&may 

LorraLijpLcsySidmuSy 

.... 

.... sidim. 

dadydmay 

daidhydmay 

bi^oLTjpcsy d&muSy 

.... 

.... dnshdymy. 

hharhnay 

haroAmay 

<j)6poipesyJerdmu8y 

bah'aima}^ . 

vaMmay 

vazn^nay 

exot/ieff, vehdmus, 

vigaima^^ 

.... ve^yem? 

avalidmuy 

vazdmaf 

‘x^ehehamuSy .... 

wez&me^^ .... 


^ See§,2o6. g. ^ See 39. ® If for be related 

to €x<o, tlien lx© also stands for Fexca, and belongs to vahdmi and veho. 
The signification, also, of movement in the compounds dvexco, 8tex©, 
eWx©, &c., is plainly perceivable ; then the Sanskrit root vah signifies, 

* The forms marked with * belong to the Old High German, the un¬ 
marked forms to the Gothic. 
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‘to bear,” from which we easily arrive at the idea of “hav¬ 
ing.” In Greek, however, it seems that, in this verb, two roots 
of distinct origin have intermixed themselves, namely, ’EX = vah, and 
2XE (2XH)=^ sail, “ to bear,” with transposition of the radical vowel, 
as in pe^XrjKo, as related to BAA. If, however, and a-xn-a-o belong to 
one root, the first must then stand for a-e'xa, with the loss of the <r. 
Wo must not, however, consider the spiritus asperofc|£o, and of simi¬ 
lar forms, as a substitute for the cr, as it is very satisfactorily explained by 
J. 104. < In p.213 of my Glossary I have made the Sanskrit vah 

correspond to the Gothic vagyan, “ to set in motion ” ; []G. Ed. p. 640.] 
but this vagya belongs, like the Lithuanian vaz-6-yu, to the causal 
v&haydmi : the primitive oivagya has weakened in the pre¬ 

sent the radical vowel to i (p. 106), and only appears in connection with 
the preposite ga {ga-vi-ga, ga-vag). In the Lithuanian, the a of ica~ 07 /u, 

I ride, rests on the long d of the Sanskrit vdhaydmi; the e of 
weid on the short a of vahdmi. ' Though, at the beginning of 
the Vendidad (Olshausen’s edition, p. 1 ,) the form dateZ/tyahm belong to the 
Sanskrit root dU, “to place’’-which, if not by itself, at least in con¬ 
junction with fq vi, has the meaning “to make,” “ to create’’—still we 
deduce thus much from daidJigaiim, that it is also derivable from da, 
to give unless the y has exercised no aspirating power on the antecedent 

d, m which case we should necessarily have daidyanm. On the roots 
= «to give,” &ni^^dd = ^ndhd, “to place,” compare 
Burnouf’s pregnant Note 217 to the Yasna (p. 356), and Fr. Windisch- 
man’s excellent critique on the same work in the Jena Literar. Zeit. 
July 1834. p. 143 . ® See §.430. ’ Or, without reduplication, 

duwa, as the analogue of the singular dumi, together with which, also, a 
reduplicated form dudu, but wanting the mi termination, is extant, 
n ° See §. 255. e. lo See Mielcke, p. 100. 18. 

Veda dialect, see §.439. See 6. 440. » Euphonic for 

dadymy, see Dobrowsky, pp. 39 and 539. i4 See §§. 440, 441. 


SECOND PERSON. 

443. The Sanskrit pronominal base twa or twS (§. 326.) 
has, in ris connection with verbal themes, split itself 
into various forms, the t either remaining unaltered, or 
being modified to th or dh, or~as in Greek <tv has de¬ 
generated into s the v being either maintained or removed 
the a remaining unaltered, or being weakened to i, or alto¬ 
gether displaced. The complete pronominal form shews 

s s 2 
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0 VERBS. 

itself in the middle voice, as this affects weightier ter- 
minations, and therefore has guarded more carefully 
against the mutilation of the pronoun, upon the same 
principle as that in which, in Sanskrit, the verbal forms 
which take Guna admit no irregular mutilations of the roots. 

[G. Ed. p. 641.] For it is natural that a form which loves 
strengthening should at least, under circumstances which 
prevent that process, repudiate the contrary extreme of muti¬ 
lation. Hence we say, for example, asmi, “ I am,” with the 
root undiminished, because the latter would receive Guna in 
the singular, if a would admit of Guna;^ but we say, in the 
dual swas, in the plural ^masy in the potential syd^m, because 
the two plural numbers and the entire potential refuse all 
Guna increment, and hence, occasionally, admit of radical 
mutilation. After the same principle, the pronoun of the 
second person shews itself in its most complete shape in the 




* Upon Guna and Vriddlii see §§, 20. 29. I may here append, in justi¬ 
fication of §. 29., what I have already indicated in my Vocalismus (p. ix), 
that I no longer seek the reason why a is incapable of Guna, although it may 
be compounded into long d with an antecedent g, in the supposition that 
Guna and Vriddhi would be identical in the case of a—for a4 a, as well 
as d^a, give d—hut in this, that a, ns the weightiest vowel, in most of the 
cases in which i and 21 receive Guna, is sufficient of itself, and hence re¬ 
ceives no increment, according to the same principle by which the long 
vowels i and u in most places remain unaltered where an a precedes 
eor u (Gram. Grit. §. »34®.). It is, moreover, only an opinion of the gram¬ 
marians, that a has no Guna: the fact is, that a in the Guna, as in the Vrid¬ 
dhi degree, becomes dy but on account of its weight seldom usesthis capa¬ 
bility. When, however, this happens, i and u for the most part, in the 
same part of grammar, have only Guna; for instance, bibMcla, ‘‘ he clave/’ 
from bhidy together with Jagdma, « he went,’^ from yam. It is, however, 
natural, that where so great an increment is required as that i and u be¬ 
come, not S, 6 {=za -f e, a -p w), but di, du^ in such a case a should exert 
the only power of elevation of which it is capable : hence, for instance, we 
have mdnava, descendant of Manu/^ from jiianti, as sdiva from siva^ 
and kduravya from kuni. 
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middle voice, namely, in the plural, where the primary 
forms end in dhw^., and the secondary in dhwam, and, in 
the imperative singular, where the termination swa has 
indeed allowed the T sound to vanish into s, but has yet 
preserved the v of twam, “ thou.” As we [G. Ed. p. 642.] 
shall have hereafter to consider the middle forms in par¬ 
ticular, we now turn to the transitive active form. This has 
nowhere completely preserved the semi-vowel of the base 
twai yet I believe I recognise a remnant of it in the tih which 
stands in the primary forms, as well in the dual as in the 
plural, and, in the reduplicated preterite, also in tlie singular. 
On the other hand, the secondary forms, as they generally 
have blunter terminations, so also they have, in the two 
plurals, the pure tenuis; lienee, for instance, 
i(TTah]Te, opposed to thhtha-tha, YaraTc ; and, in the dual, 
thhtMtamf icrrau^Tov, opposed to tishthathas, lararov. We see 
from this, that, in Sanskrit, the aspirates are heavier than 
the tenues or the medials; for they are the union of the 
full tenuis or medial, with an audible h (§. 12.), and 
tishthaihay must then be pronounced iisht-hat-ha; and I think 
that I recognise in the h of the termination the dying 
breath of the v of twam, “ thou.” 

444. The above examples shew that the full termina¬ 
tion of the second person, in the dual present, is thas, and, 
in the plural, fha: we have, however, seen the dual, in 
the noun, arise by strengthening of the plural termi¬ 
nations (§. 206.). As, however, the personal termina¬ 
tions, being pronouns, stand in the closest connection 
with the noun, it might be assumed that the second person 
plural in the verb was once thasy and that the dual termi¬ 
nation thds had developed itself from this; but tliat, in the 
lapse of time, the s had escaped from the t/ms, and the long 
vowel from the dual ikds. We must consider that even, 
in the first person, the s of mas has but a precarious tenure, 
as, even in the primary forms, we often meet with ma. If, 
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however, in the second person plural, the original termination 
was thas, the Latin tis corresponds well to it, and it would 
confirm Thiersch’s conjecture, derived from the hiatus, that 
[G. Ed. p. 643.] in Homer, instead of re the termination 
re? may have stood as analogous to fxe^ (Third Edition, §. 163.). 
As to the origin of the s of the termination ihas, it is without 
doubt identical with that' of mas in the first person: it is 
thus either to be divided as th-as, and as is to be explained as 
a plural nominative termination, or the s of tlia-s is a rem¬ 
nant of the appended pronoun sma (§.439.); as also, in an 
isolated condition, yu-shm^., “ye,” is found with a-smi, 
“ we ” (§. 332.). If the latter assumption be correct, pos¬ 
sibly in the m of the secondary dual termination iam 
we may recognise the second consonant of sma; so that 
this appended pronoun has suffered a twofold mutilation, 
surrendering at one time its m, at another its . 9 . In this 
respect we may recur to a similar relation in the Lithu¬ 
anian dual genitives miimu, yumtl, opposed to the plural 
locatives mususe,'^iisuse (§.176.). As, however, the secon¬ 
dary forms, by rule, are deduced by mutilation from the 
primary, we might still—whether the first or the second 
theory be the true one of the termination thas —deduce the 
duller m from the livelier concluding s; as also in 
Greek, in the primary forms, we find rov from thas; 
as, in the first person, /jLev from mas, fxeg, and, in the 
Prakrit hin from the Sanskrit fmr bids (§. 97.). Thus, 
also, may the dual case-termination «niT bbydm have arisen 
from the plural bliyas originally by a mere lengthening 
of the vowel (see §.215.), but later the concluding s may 
have been corrupted into m. 

445. Wliile the Greek already, in the primary forms, has 
corrupted the s of the dual ending thas into v, in the Gothic 
the ancient s has spread itself over primary and secon¬ 
dary forms; and we are able to deduce from this a new 
proof, that where, in Sanskrit, in the second person dual, 
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nasal shews itself, this did not arise out of s till after the se 
paration of languages. The a which preceded [G. Ed. p. 644.] 
the 5 has, however, escaped from the Gothic, and, in fact, 
in pursuance of an universal law, by which a before a ter¬ 
minating s of polysyllabic words is either entirely extin¬ 
guished, or weakened to i. The first of these alternatives 
has occurred; and thus ts answers to the Sanskrit thas, as, 
in the nominative singular of the bases in a, vulfs corre¬ 
sponds to the Sanskrit vrilcas and Lithuanian loilkas. Com¬ 
pare bair-a-is with bhar-a-thas, (pep-e-Tov, and further, 

bair-ai-ts with bhar-e-tam, ^ep-oi-rov. The Sclavo¬ 

nic has been compelled, according to §. 225. L, to give up 
the final consonant of the termination in question; the 
Lithuanian has chosen to do so: both, in fact, make fa cor¬ 
respond to the thas of the Sanskrit primary forms, as 
well as to the rh ta 7 Ji of the secondary. Compare the 
Sclavonic aACta das-ta (see §. 436.), the Lithuanian dus4a or 
diida-ta, ** ye two give,’' with dat-thas, SiSo-rov ; and 
AA/YiAbTA dashdy-fa* ** let you two give,” dadijd- 

-tarn, SiSolrjTov, and Lithuanian dudo-tay “ye two gave,” with 
adat-iarrii e^iSo-jov. 

446. In the Zend, I know no example of the second 
dual person; but that of the plural runs as in the Sanskrit 
primary forms As<3iha,f and in the secondary A5^ ta. The 
Greek, Sclavonic, and Lithuanian liave everywhere re, te , te ; 
the Latin has in the imperative alone weakened its tis to ie 




442. Note ‘s. Dobrowsky does not cite any dual: it is plain, how¬ 
ever, from the plural dashdyte, that the dual, if it be used, cannot sound 
otherwise than as given in the text. 

f In the Zend we might explain the aspiration, according to §. 47., as a 
remaining effect of the earlier v : as, however, in Sanskrit, the semi-vowel 
is entirely free from this influence, we prefer for both languages the con¬ 
jecture put forward p. 642 G. ed., that the k contained in the th is the real 
representative of the v. 
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(§. 444.). The Gothic has everywhere thy with the termi¬ 
nating vowel rubbed off: this tli is, however, in my opinion, 
neither to be identified with the Sanskrit-Zend tli of the 
[G. Ed. p. 646.] primary forms, nor to be explained by 
virtue of the usual law of displacement by which th is re¬ 
quired for the older t ; but very probably the Gothic per¬ 
sonal termination, before the final vowel was abraded, was 
da. The Gothic, in fact, affects, in grammatical termina¬ 
tions, or suffixes betw^een two vowels, a d for the original 
but willingly converts this d, after the suppression of the 
concluding vowel, into th (see §. 91.). On the Gothic just 
presupposed rests also the High German t (§. 87.), by a dis¬ 
placement which has thus brought back the original tenuis: 
hence w^e find, for instance. Old High German, wey-a-ty 
ye move,” answering to the Latin veh-i-tis, Greek ^-e-re, 
(p. 639 G. ed. Note ®.), Lithuanian icei-a-Cey Old Sclavonic 
BE^ETE ve^-e-te, Sanskrit vah-a-tha, Zend A5C3 j^aj(p vaz- 
-a-thcy and presupposing in Gothic an older vigid for vigith. 

447. We now turn to the singular. Tlie primary forms have 
here, in Sanskrit, the termination ft? si, and the secondary 
only ^ s. Out of si, however, under certain conditions, fre¬ 
quently comes shi (§.21.), which has also been preserved in 
the Zend, where, according to §. 53., the original si is changed 


to hi ; as j^aj»a5i bamhi and j^a5 ahi, ‘‘ thou art,” answering 
to bhavasi, asi (for as-si) : but heTenuishh 

“ thou makest,” answering to krindshi, as kri, according 
to the fifth class (§. 109\ 4.), would form. In the secondary 
forms, according to §. 56^, the concluding sibilant, with a 
preceding m a, has become ^ 6, and with am d, ^ do, but 
after other vowels has remained ; hence 
rdvayoy “ thou spakedst” (V. S. p. 4l), answering to 
yrdsrdvayas; but mrads*' “ thou spakedst,” answering 


* I write purposely, and render i by 6y because I now find 

tnyself compelled to adopt the remarks of Burnouf, founded on the best 

and 
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to abros, for which irregularly [G. Ed. p. 646.] 

abruvis (Gram. Grit. §. 352.). Amoug the European cognate 
languages, the Old Sclavonic takes decided precedence for the 
fidelity and consistency with which it has preserved the pri¬ 
mary termination si or ski, and so distributed them that the 
first has remained in the archaic conjugation, (§.436.) the 


and oldest manuscripts (Yagna, pp. Ivii. Iviii.), that X as well as ^ stands 
for the Sanskrit the former, i>,however,onlyfor the initial and medial, 

and always accompanied by the new Guna a 28.)—thus always 

for an initial and medial —and the latter, only for a terminating ^ 

and without the appendage of as ; as also before ^ tlie end of a word 
no AS a Is inserted. As a medial letter, ^ appears sometimes as the repre¬ 
sentative of the Sanskrit ^ a, and is then produced by the influence either 
of an antecedent v or h uhoyo for uhhayos^ P-277), or it 

represents in the diphthong di, the a element of tlie Sanskrit Tl 6 
(=:a4-^). As, however, ^ in the purest texts is specially reserved for a 
position in the last syllable, it happens that, for the most part, it is, accord¬ 
ing to its origin, the solution of the syllable as this terminating 

syllable, in Sanskrit, becomes 6 only before sonants, in Zend always 
{§. 56^). Yet I do not believe that it has been the intention of the Zend 
speech or writing to distinguish the Guna o, i.c. the 6 which springs 
from ^ u with a inserted before it, from that which springs from as, 
by vocalization of the stou; for each 6 consists of a + ii, and upon the value 
and the pronunciation the question whether the m- or the a-clement was 
there fii-st, whether an a has been prefixed to the u, or an u appended to the 
a, can have no influence. The position of a vowel in a word may, however, 
well have an influence on its value; and it is conceivable that the con¬ 
cluding 6, kept pure from the Guna a, appeared more important than that 
which, at the beginning or middle of a word, had a prefixed. If 
the crude forms in m, in Zend as in Sanskrit, had Guna in the vocative 
(J. 205.), tlie concluding Gnna-^ w'ould also, as I believe, be represented 
in Zend by ^ and not by I can, however, as it is, discover no reason 
why a concluding m Sanskrit, produced by Guna out of u, should be 
represented in Zend in the one way or the other. 




[G. Ed. p. 648.] 
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[G. Ed. p. 647.] latter in all the others. I subjoin the verbs 
of the archaic conjugation, with several examples of the more 
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common, for comparison with the Sanskrit. 


OLD SCLAVONIC. 


SANSKRIT. 


Kfn yesi, “ es," 

AACh dflsi,' “das," 

•ACII yasi,^ “ edis," 

Btcii vyesi} “ novisti," 
niEmnpies/(i, “ Uhis" 
uiEuiii chieshi, “ quiesds," 
Ciu'&Kaiii smyeyeshi{sya), “rides," 
BliiEmii vyeyeshi, “flas," 
^HAieuiti ^nayeslii, “novisti," 
BOHmn boishi(sya), “times," 
A'bKuiH dyeyeshit *yacis'^ 
lihiiBEuin shiveshii ** vivis^^' 

uAA^uin padeshi, cadis'" 
BE^EiuH ve^eshi, “ veins," 
inuuiii spishi, “dormis," 

^EMEUIH recheshi, “ dids," 
T^ACEmH iryaseshiisya), “ Iremis,' 
BfiAEuiii byedeshi, “ affligis," 
HECEmii neseshi, “fers," 

^oBEuiif ^obeshi, “vocas,"^ 
AE^euih dereshi, “excoris," 
n^ouiHmnpros/iis^i, “precaris" 
rAAiiniH yadishi, “vituperas" 
CAbimiimH slyshisld, “ audis," 
^BEHiimH ^venishi, “ sonns," 
nsAHUiH pudislii, “pellis," 
^^^•nifun vartishi, “veriis", 
EsAumn budishi, “expergefads," 
CMiiikmjjii smishisJii, “nictaris," 


asi. " 

c[?[Tf% daddsi. 
atsi. 
vStsi. 
pivasi? 
sdsM. 
smayasL^ 
vdsi, 

^TRrftr jdndsi} 
hihh&slii- 
dadhdisu 
jivasi, 

tnrftr patasL 
vahasi 
swapishi. 
vachasi^ 
trasasi. 
vidhyasi, 
nayasC 
hwayast 

drmdsi, *'laceras.'\ 
prichchhasi, ''interrogas,"^^ 
gadasif “ loquerisy 
sfmOshi}^ 
swanasi. 
pddayasi}^ 
variasL 
bddhayasl 
mishasu 


’ See 436. 


2 Compare nwBopivo, “beer." 


3 A middle 



^nn, which is replaced in feclavonio by the appended reflexive. ^ Ac¬ 
cording to the ninth class (§. 109®. 5.), but with irregular suppression of 
the n of the root jndj which in the second class would form jndsi^ to which 
the Sclavonic form approaches more closely. ^ 7 )^^ cc place,” 
obtains, through the preposition vi^ the meaning ^Ho make” (compare 
§, 442., Note ®). Perhaps, also, the Carniolan delarn^ ‘‘ I work,*' is based 
on this root, so that it would stand for dedavi (§. 17.), retaining the redu¬ 
plication which is peculiar to the Sanskrit and Greek verb, as also the 
Lithuanian dedu with d6mL ® Observe the favourite interchange be- 
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tween v and r or Z (}. 20 . and §. 409., Note t): on tliis perhaps rests 
the relation of the inseparable preposition ra ^—which in several 

compounds corresponds in sense to the Latin rfis (Dobr. p. 4*22, &c.)—to 
the Sanskrit vahis^ ‘‘out,” for h is frequently represented by the 

Sclavonic^ as in Zend by^s?; e.g. in vahdmi, vazdmi, 

ve^u. The Sanskrit vahis^ however, is found in Sclavonic in 
another form besides this, viz. with the v hardened to Z>; hence 

“without”; in verbal combinations and hoi (Dobr. p. 413, &c.). 

I have no doubt of the identity of the Sclavonic root ties and the San¬ 
skrit ni^ which agree in the meaning “ to bring”; and in many passages 
in the Episode of the Deluge the Sanskrit 7 ii may be very well rendered 
by “ to carry.” With reference to the sibilant which is added in Sclavonic 
observe, also, the relation of the root slySy “to hear,** to the Sanskrit sru 
and Greek Kx\Y. 8 in the infinitive ibati and preterite iback the 
Sclavonic form of the root resembles very strikingly the Zend 
xhag6mi^ a complex but legitimate modification of the Sanskrit hwaydmi 
(§§. 42.67.). 3 The root is properly dar^ according to the Gramma¬ 

rians ^ dH, and TUT nd (euphonic for nd) the character of the ninth 
class (§. 109\ 6 .). Compare Vocalismus, p. 179. Remark the 

Zend form peresahi. In Russian s-prosity means to cariy.*' 

11 Irregularly for sruiioshi^ from the root sru^ with the character of the 
fifth class (§.109®. 4 .), and n euphonic for n [G. Ed. p. 649.] 

(comp. Notel). ^2 The causal form of pad^ “to go.” The Sclavonic 
has u for a, according to §.255. h. The Latin pello appears to me to be¬ 
long to this root, with exchange of d for Z (§. 17.), to which a following y 
may have assimilated itself—as, in Greek, oKKos from dkyos —as a rem¬ 
nant of the causal character aya (§. 374.). V 

448 . The Lithuanian has, in common with the Greek, pre¬ 
served the full termination si only in the verb substantive, 
where es-si and the Doric ecr-cr/ hold out a sisterly hand to 
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each other. In other cases the two languages appropriate 
the syllable in question so that the Lithuanian retains every¬ 
where the z, the Greek, in accordance with the Latin and 
Gothic, the s. Compare the Lithuanian diid'-i with the San- 




skrit dadd-si, Sclavonic da-si, Greek 5/5co-^,- and Latin das. 
Just as dud'-i has suppressed its radical vowel before that of 
the termination, so, in Mielcke’s first and second conjugation, 
is the connecting vowel removed, while the third and fourth 
form a diphthong of it with i, as in the first person with the 
ii ; hence wez-i for iveies, answering to the Sanskrit vah-asiy 
Zend vaz-a-hi, Sclavonic ve^-eshi, Latin veh-is. Gothic vUj-is 
(§. 109”. 1.), Greek and its own plural vei-e-te, as 

duda-tcy answering to dud"-i; but yessk-a-i, ‘‘thou seekest,” 
analogous to the first person yessk-a-u. In the Greek, liow- 
ever, the i of the second person in the conjugation in co has 
hardly been lost entirely, but has very probably retired back 
into the preceding syllable. As, for instance, yeveretpa out of 


yeverepia =Sanskrit peKaiva out oipeKavta (§.119.), 

/ue/fcor, ')^eipijdVj djxelvoivy for /zef/wr, &c. (§. .300. p. 415 G. ed.); 
so also repTr-ez-s* out of Tcpir-e-ai = Sanskrit tarp-asi. Or 
are we to assume, that in Greek the i has exercised an 
attractive force similar to that in Zend (§. 41.), and accord¬ 
ingly the antecedent syllable has assimilated itself by the 
insertion of an i so that repircig is to be explained as arising 

fG. Ed. p. C50.] from an older form repiretai ? I think not, 
because, of the i-forms extant now in Greek, no one exhibits 
such a power of assimilation, and, for instance, we find 
yeveaig, repevt, peKavi, not yeveiai^y repeiviy peKaivi. The 
power which is not attached to the living i is hardly to be 
ascribed to the dead. 

449. The Lithuanian carries over the i of the primary 
forms also to the secondary, at least to the preterite, or 
lias brought it back by an inorganic path to tliis place, 
which it must have originally occupied; so that, for instance, 
biiw-a-i corresponds to the Sanskrit a-bhav-a-Sy “ thou wast.” 
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the other hand, in the Sclavonic the secondary fornas 
are without any personal sign of distinction, since the final 
5 of the cognate languages has been compelled to yield to 
the universal law of suppression of terminating consonants 
(§. 255. Z.). Hence, for instance, the imperatives 
c/as/zcZe, “give,” “drive,” answering to the San¬ 

skrit dadijdsj vahes, Zend daidhyuo (§. 442. Note and §. 56’’.), 
vazois, Greek Stdolrjg, exoi^, Latin dSs, vehds, Gothic vigais. 
450. There remain two isolated singular terminations of tlie 


second person to be mentioned, dlii and vr tha. The former 
is found in Sanskrit in the imperative of the second principal 
conjugation, which answers to the Greek conjugation in /j.t; 
the latter in the reduplicated preterite of verbs in general. The 
termination did has, however, split itself into two forms; inas¬ 
much as, in the common language, consonants alone have 
the power to bear the full did, but after vowels all that 


remains of the dh is the aspiration; hence, for instance, 
hhdid, “shine,” “rule,” in contrast to ad-dhi, “eat,” 

vid-dhi, “ know,” vag-dlu, “speak,” yung-dhi, “bind.” That, 
however, dlii originally had universal prevalence, may be 
inferred from the fact, that in Greek the corresponding di 
spreads itself over consonants and vowels, since we find not 
only KeKpaydi, dVeo^fl/, neTreiadi, but [G. Ed. p. 651.] 

also (pddi, 'idt, aTrjdt, &c.: furthermore from this, that in San¬ 
skrit, also, many other aspirates have so far undergone mu¬ 
tilation, that nothing but the breathing has remained; 
inasmuch as, for instance, the root dhd, “ to lay,” forms hita 
in the participle passive; and the dative termination bliyam 
in the pronominal first person, although at an extremely 
remote period, has been mutilated to hyam (§. 215.): finally 
from this, that in more modern dialects also, in many places, 
a mere h is found where the Sanskrit still retains the full 
aspirated consonant, as also the Latin opposes its humus to 
the Sanskrit hhuml My opinion hereon, already elsewhere 
established, that whereas it has formerly been assumed that 
the termination hi, as the original, has, after consonants, been 
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Strengthened to dhi, this assumption is false, and conversely 
the did has been shortened, after vowels, to hi, is since 
then confirmed by the VSdic dialect, which I had not yet 
consulted; inasmuch as in this it is true the mutilated 
form hi* is already extant, but the older did has not 
retired so far to the rear as not to be permitted to con¬ 
nect itself also with vowels. Thus, in Rosen’s Speci¬ 
men of the Rig-Veda (p. 6), the form hu-dhi, “ hear thou,” 
answers remarkably to the Greek xXCd/.t The Zend also 
gives express confirmation to my theory, in that it never, 
as far as is yet known, admits of the form hi, or its probable 
substitute zi (§. 57.), but proves that at the period of its 
identity with the Sanskrit the T sound of the ending did 
had as yet not yielded. In Zend, in fact, we find, wherever the 
personal termination is not altogether vanished, either did or 
di', for instance, .Sfo stilidld, “praise thou, for the 

[G. Ed. p.C52.] Sanskrit Icerenuidhi, 

“ make thou,” for the word, deprived of its personal ter¬ 
mination, krinii; daz-dhi, “give thou,” (for 

dehi), euphonic for dad-dhi, inasmuch as T sounds be¬ 
fore other T sounds pass into sibilants (compare ■netieiar-Bi, 
§.102 conch): to soft consonants, however, as Burnoiif has 
shewn, the soft sibilants_^ z and eb zh alone correspond.+ For 
dazdhi we find, also, ddidi, for instance. 

Vend. S. p. 422; but I do not recollect to have met elsewhere 
with di for did. 

451. How much, in Sanskrit, the complete retention of 
the termination fn did depends on the preceding portion of 
the word, we see very clearly from this, that the character 
of the fifth class (nw, §. 109“. 4.) has preserved the mutilated 
form hi only in cases where the u rests against two antece- 

* See Gram. Crit. §. 104. and Addenda to §.316. p. 331 G. ed. 

t Compare Rosen’s remark on this termination, 1. c. p. 22.—B. The 
retention of fij after a vowel is found also in the Mahabh^rata as 
“ put away,” “discard.”— W. 

J Yiifna LXXXVI. and CXXI. passim. 
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ent consonants; for instance, in dpniihi, “ obtain,” from dp 
(compare adApiscor). Where, however, the ii is preceded 
only by a simple consonant, it is become incapable of bearing 
the hi termination; lienee, for instance, chinu, “ collect,” from 
the root c// 2 . In this mutilated form the Sanskrit goes along 
with the corresponding verbal class in Greek, where ^eiKvv, 
according to appearance, is in like manner without personal 
termination. The coincidence is, however, so far fortui- 
tuous, as that each of the two languages has arrived inde¬ 
pendently at this mutilated form subsequently to their 
separation. Nor is the Greek SeiKvv entirely without ter¬ 
mination, but, as I conjecture, the i of the ending Ot lies con¬ 
cealed in the D, as also in the optative long v occurs for vi ; for 
instance, Saivvro (II. xxiv. 665.) from Saivviro, It is not re¬ 
quisite, therefore, to derive SeiKvv from the co conjugation, and 
to consider it as a contraction from SeiKvve; [G. Ed. p. 653.] 
and thus, also, to deduce ridei, not from T/'dee, but from ridert, 
the T being rejected, as Tvirrei from ruTTrer/, followed out 
from Tvirrerat, and as Kepcf from Kepart ; thus, * also, Ycrrrj 
(for XdTYi) from \'(JTa[d)ii as Moucr^ from Movdat, \6ycp from 
Koyoi (compare oIkoi), If, also, §/§ou be the contraction of 
we find also with it, in Pindar, the dialectic form 
5/^0/, which admits very well a derivation from 

452. As the u of the fifth class, wdiere it is not pre¬ 
ceded by two consonants, has lost the capacity for sup¬ 
porting the personal termination dhi or hi; thus, also, tlie short 
a of the first chief conjugation, both in Sanskrit and Zend, 
has proved too weak to serve as a support to dhi or hi, 
and has laid them aside, as would appear, from the re¬ 
motest period, as the corresponding Greek conjugation. 


* The relation of 8l8ol to didov is essentially different from that wliich 
exists between TvirTOLcri, TvirroKra, and rvirrovaL^ TVTrrova-a ; for here, as in 
fi€\ai9 for fjLcXas^ out of fxfKavs^ and analogous cases, the i represents a 
nasal, which, in the ordinary language, has been melted down to v, but also, 
in Tidcis for riBeus, lias become t. On the other hand, and bibot do not 
rest on difterent modifications of a nasal. 
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"namely, that in w, and the Latin and Germanic conjuga¬ 
tions, collectively dispense with the personal termination. 
The Germanic simple (strong) conjugation also surrenders 
the connecting vowel; hence vig for vigOj Sanskrit vah-a, 
Zend vaz-a, Latin veh-e, Greek e%-e, 

453. We now turn to the termination tha, of w’hich 
it has already been remarked, that it is, in the singular, 
peculiar to the reduplicated preterite. In the Zend I know’ 
no certain instance of this termination; yet I doubt not 
that there, also, its prevalence is pervading, and that in 
a passage of the Izeshne (V.S. p. 311), in which w'e expect a 
fuller explanation through Neriosengh’s Sanskrit translation, 

[G. Ed. p. 654.] the expression fra-dadhdtha 

can mean nothing else than “thou gavest,” as the repre¬ 
sentative of the Sanskrit jyra-daddtha, (§.47.); for in the 
second person plural, after the analogy of the Sanskrit and 
the Zend first person dademnhi (§. 30.), the d of the root must 
have been extinguished, and I expect here das-ta 

for dasdlia, insomuch as in the root kA, 

answering to the Sanskrit root WT sthd (compare p. Ill), 
so universally, in Zend, the Sanskrit th has laid aside 
its aspiration after L* Among the European cognate 
languages the Gothic comes the nearest to the aboriginal 
grammatical condition of our family of languages, in so far 
that, in its simple (strong) preterite, it places a t as a per¬ 
sonal sign, without exception, opposite to the Sanskrit tha, 
which t remains exempt from suppression, because it is 
always sustained by an antecedent consonant (compare §. 9L); 
we might otherwise expect to find a Gothic th answering to 
the Sanskrit th, yet not as an unaltered continuation of the 
Sanskrit sound, but because th is a comparatively younger 
letter (compare p. 621), to which the Greek r corresponds, 

^ Burnouf,in his able collection of the groups of consonants ascertained to 
exist in the Zend, has not admitted the combination kh but only 
it (fO (Vend. S. p. cxxxviii). 
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tind to this latter the Gothic fh. If, however, the Greek, in 
its termination 6a, appears identical with the Sanskrit vit/ia, 
this appearance is delusive, for in an etymological point of 
view 0=11 dh (§. 16.). While, however, this rule holds 
good elsewhere, in the case above, 6 is generated by the ante¬ 
cedent cr, on the same principle as that which, in the medio- 
passive, converts every t of an active personal termination, 
after the pre-insertion of cr, into 0. As to the origin of the cr 
which constantly precedes the ending 6a [G. Ed. p. 655.] 

I have now no hesitation, contrary to an earlier opinion,* in 
referring it to the root in ^(T6a and oI<T6a, and in dividing them 
rj(j-6a, o?cr-0a (for o/8“-0a). The former answers to the Sanskrit 
ds-l-tlia, for which we may expect ds-tha, without the con¬ 
necting vowel, which has perhaps remained in the Veda- 
dialect. If this treatment and comparison, however, be sound, 
then is ^G- 6 a also a remnant of the perfect, to which, too, 
the first person ^a for ^(7cx=Sanskrit else, belongs, and the 
ending 6a thus stands in rj(T6a in its true place: just so, also, 
in O?cr-0a, answering to the Sanskrit v&t-iha (for vSd-tha), 
‘Uhou knowest,” Gothic vais-t for vait-t (§.102.), and very 


probably to the Zend t;a^ 5 -to(see p.94). The root vidt in 
Sanskrit, has the peculiarity, demonstrated by comparison with 
the cognate languages to be of extreme antiquity, of using the 
terminations of the reduplicated preterite, but without redu¬ 
plication, with a present signification: hence, in the first 
person, veda (not vivMa), answering to the Greek ol^a for 
FoiSa, and Gothic vait. In r]Sei(T6a or ^$r}(T6a, I recognise 
with Pott, as in all pluperfects, a periphrastic formation, 
and consider, therefore, his eia6a or r](j6a as identical 
with the simple ^cr0a. ''Heia6a is, as to form, a plus- 
quam perfect: nevertheless, to the Sanskrit first augmented 
preterite dyairit dyas, rfiov, yieg, correspond. In how- 


* Annals of Oriental Literature, p, 41. 
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ever, and in dialectic forms like edeA^ada, the termination da 
appears to me unconscious of its primitive destination, and, 
habituated by ^ada, and oTa-da to an antecedent o*, to have 
fallen back upon the personal sign 2, which was ready to its 
hand. 

454. In Latin, sli corresponds to the Sanskrit termi¬ 
nation thciy with a weakening of the a to i, and the pre-in¬ 
sertion of an s, which has even intruded itself into the 
[G. Ed. p. 656.] plural, where the s is less appropriate. On 
which account I consider it as a purely euphonic affix. 
Compare, for example— 


LATIN. 

SANSKRIT. 

dedi-sil. 

dadi-tha or dadd-tha. 

sieti’sfi, 

tasthi-tha or iasfhd-tlia. 

momord-i-sti. 

mamard-i-tha, “ thou crushedst.” 

tutud'istU 

tuiod-i-ihu, ** thou woundedst.’’ 

peped-i-stif 

j)apard-i-tha. 

poposc-i-sti 

paprachch-i-tliaf “ thou askedst.’’ 


The Latin has preserved the ancient condition of the lan¬ 
guage more faithfully than the Greek in this respect, that 
it has not allowed the termination in question to overstep 
the limits of the perfect. The Lithuanian and Sclavonic 
have allowed the reduplicated preterite, and, with it, the 
termination, entirely to perish. 

455. We give here a general summary of the points of 
comparison which we have established for the second person 
of the three numbers of the transitive active form. 


* Compare the Sclavonic proshiti, precar (§, 447. Table.) The San¬ 
skrit root prachchhj whose terminating aspirate in the case above Gram. 
Crit. §. 88.) steps before its tenuis, has split itself into three forms in 

Latin, giving up the p in one, whence rogo, interrogoy the r in another, 
whence p08co (}. 14.), and retaining both in prccw. 






SA.NSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LA.TIN. < 

GERMAN.* 

LTTH. OLD SCLAV. 

asi^^ 

ahiy 

i(T(TLy 

esy 

ZSy 

essiy yesi. 

tishthasij 

histahi, 

l(TTT)S, 

stasy 

*StdSy 

stowiy'^ stoLshi, 

daddsi, 

dadhdhiy 

bibcoSy 

daSy 

.... 

dudiy’^ dasi. 

hharasi, 

barahiy 

(j)€pCLSy 

fersy^ 

bairis 

p 

vahasi, 

vazahiy 

** 4 

vchiSy 

vigisy 

wcziy^ veieslii. § 

{a)s!/ds, 

hydOy 


si^s, 

siyaisy^ 

. 

tishthes,^ 

histois, 

la-TairjSy 

SUSy 

stoweld? stot.^ § 

dadyds^ 

daidhydoy 

bLboirj^y 

desy 

.... 

d&kiy’^ dashdy.^ ^ 

hharesj 

hharoisy 

(j)€pOLSy 

ferdsy 

hairais 

vahds, 

vazdis, 

CXOLSy 

vehdsy 

vigais, 

wefzhiy* veiU^ 

avahasy 

vazdy 

(IX^Sy 

vehebaSy 

.... 

wezei" .... 


azdiy^’^ 

L(r6i 



. , . .... 

viddhi, 

vishdi^^'^ 

Ml 





dazdi^^ 

bibcadLy 




hiidhij^^ 

.... 

KXvdiy 

.... 

.... 

.... .... 

vaha, 

vaza. 

if 

vehCy 

vig 

.... .... 

dsitha. 

donhitha?^'^ 

.... 

.... 

.... .... 

vittha, 

vaesta9^^ 

oto-^a,’® 

vidistiy 

vaist 


tutodithay 


.... 

tutudisti. 

, staistaust'^ 

) 

bibMditha, 

.... 


fidlstiy 

mavnaist'^^ 

. 




DUAL. 



tishthathaSy histatho?'^^ 

LcnraTOVy 


.... 

stowitay stdita. 

bharathas, 

baratho?’^ 

cl)€p€TOUy .... 

bairats 

.... .... 

vahathasy 

vazathof^-^ 

ex^ToVy 


vigatSy 

wezata, ve^eta. 

hhar^taniy 

.... 

(pepOLTOVy .... 

bairaits 

.... .... 

vaMtamy 


CXOLTOVy 


vigaitSy 

we/zkitOy veiyeta. 

avahatam. 

.... 

^Ix^TOVy 

PLURAL 


wez6ta .... 

iishthaihay 

histatha. 

L(TTaT€y 

statisy 

^stdt 

... .... 

bharathay 

barathay 

(j)€p€T€y 

fertiSy^'^ 

bamihr^ 

.... .... 

vahatha. 

vazathay 

€X€T€y 

vehitiSy 

vigithy'^^ 

wezatcy ve^eie. 

tishtMtUy^ 

liistaMay 

lcrTaLr)T€ 

y stetisy 


stoiv^kite, sioite. | 

dadydttty 

daidhydta. 

, bLboiT)T€ 

y dHiSy 


dukite, dashdite. ^ 

bhar^ta, * 

bara^ta. 

(pepoLTfy ferdtiSy 

bairaiih^^ 

.... .... ( 

vaMttty 

vaza^tay 

€XOlT€y 

vehdtiSy 

v\gaith^'^ 

tvefzkitey ve^yete. ; 

avahata. 

vazatay 

elx^re, 

vehebaiisy .... 

ivez^te .... 


* See §. 442., Note * 
T T 2 


[G. Ed. p, 658.] 
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• Abbreviated from as-si. ^ See §. 448. ^ Corresponds, with 

regard to the immediate connection of the personal termination with the 
root, to f^fi§ bibharshi of the third class (§. 109’^. 3.), ^ See 

§. 44*2. Note^ ® This form is grounded on si/^ ns its root ; a is the usual 
connecting vowel (p. 105), and i the modal expression. More of this 
hereafter. ^ Tishthdyds, or, with the d suppressed, tishthyds^ would cor¬ 
respond with the Greek lo-rairjs: but the root sihd treats its radical vowel 
according to the analogy of the a of the first and sixth class (§. 109®. 1.), 
and contracts it, therefore, with the modal character i or t, into d, as in 
Latin sth out of stdis. More of this hereafter. The Lithuanian 

imperative, also, like the Sclavonic, rests on the Sanskrit potential. The 
i is thus here not a personal but a modal expression, but is generally sup¬ 
pressed in the second person singular; and Ruhig declares the form witli 
i to be absolute. ^ See Dobr. p. 630. ^ See Dobr. p. 539, and 

the further remarks on the imperative of the Archaic conjugation. 

See 255. and 433. ’•Out of ad-dhi, and this euphonic for 

as-dhi, ’L(T‘6 l (Gram. Grit. §. 100.); so, below, dd~hi out of dad-dhi. 
That, however, the form d^-hi has been preceded by an earlier dd-hi 
or dd^dhi^ may be inferred from the Zend form ddi-di (see §. 450.), the 
first i of which has been brought in by the retro-active influence of the 
last ((^.41.). In Sanskrit, however, I no longer, as I once did, ascribe 
to the i of ddhi^ d6hi^ an assimilating influence on the antecedent syllable, 
but I deduce the 6 from d thus, that the latter element of a+a has 
weakened itself to £. I shall recur to this hereafter, when I come to the 
reduplicated preterite. As ddhi lias sprung from ad-dhi^ the 

latter leads us to expect a Zend form az-dij by the same law which has 
generated^^^ daz-di from dad-di. ’^The heresupposed^<Joj(;j 
vizh-di, from vid-di, distinguishes itself omj^^js^daz-di, out o^ dad- 
di, through the influence of the antecedent vowel; for eb andj z are, ns 
sonant (soft) sibilants, so related to each other as, in Sanskrit, ^ s and sli 
among the surd (hard), see §.21., and compare Burnoufs Ya 9 na, p. exxi. 
•‘1 See §. 450., and above, Notes ” and *2. See §. 450. Veda-form, 
§. 450, ’’ I have here, and also p. G54 G. ed, given a short a to the end¬ 

ing although the lithographed Codex, p.311, presents fradadbd^/m 
witii a long d ,* but in the passage cited of the Izeshne there are many other 
instances of the short terminating a written long; for which reason I can¬ 
not draw from the iorvnfradaddthd the conclusion that the originally short 
personal-termination thahns lengthened itself in Zend, while elsewhere, con¬ 
versely, the long final a of polysyllabic words has been shortened : compare 
p. 306 Note t. As to what concerns the supposed form donhitha I have else- 
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where already cited the third person (§. 56^), 


and expect accordingly to he answered by 

dovhitha. See pp. G32, G33. See §. 102. s.f.^ and p. C54 G. ed. 

20 The Gothic roots and 772ainiave permanently substituted the Guna 
for the radical vowel, and thus preserved the reduplication: their concluding 
t for d satisfies the law of substitution, but the first t of sfaut is retained 
on its original footing by the pre-insertion of the euphonic « (J. 91.). 
With regard to the m of mait^ as corresponding to the bk of b?iid, look to 
§§.62. and 216., and to the phenomenon, often before mentioned, that 
one and the same root in one and the same language has often split itself 
into various forms of various signification; for which reason I do not hesi¬ 
tate to consider as well bit, ‘‘ to bite (beitat bait\ as mait, “ to cut off,'^ 
witli its petrified Guna, as corresponding to the Sanskrit bhid, “ to split. 

2> The dual termination to, of which we have evidence for the third person, 
leaves scarcely room for doubt that tho belongs to the second person of 
the primary forms. *2 Compare bibhri-tha of the third class, 

and above Note 28 Upon th for d, see §. 446. 
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456 The pronominal base if ta (§, 343.) has, after the analogy 
of the first and second person, weakened its vowel, in the 
singular primary forms, to i, and in the secondary laid it 
quite aside: the t, however, in Sanskrit and Zend, has, witli 
the exceirtion of the termination in us [G. Ed. p. 060.] 
nowhere suffered alteration, while, in the second person, we 
have seen the t of iwa divide itself into the forms t, th, dh, 
and s. The Greek, on the other hand, has left the t of the 
third person in ordinary language unaltered only in 
eo-r/ asti, aki, but elsewhere substituted a 

(T; so that, for instance, §/§fa)(r/ more resembles the Sanskrit 
second person dadasi than the third daddti, and is only 
distinguished inorganically from its own second person 
by the circumstance that the latter has dropped the i, 
which naturally belonged to it. That, however, originally 
T/ prevailed everywhere, even in the conjugation in w, is 
proved by the medio-passive termination Tai ; for as S/Jorai is 
founded on 5/5cot<, so also is repTreraj on Tep7r-e-T(=i Sanskrit 
tarp-a-fi. The form repitei has, however, arisen from a 
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rejection of t , as above (§. 451.), Ttdei from Ttderi, SlSot 
from SlSodi^ Kepc/^j from Kepart;^ as also, in Prakrit, bhanai, 
“ dicify' is used together with bhanadi.f In the secondary 
forms the Greek, according to the universal law of sound, 
has given up the concluding T sound, and goes hand in 
hand, in this respect, with the Prakrit, which, with excep¬ 
tion of the Anuswara (§. 10.), has repudiated all consonants 
at the end of words, as in the Gothic, §.432., and the 
Sclavonic, §. 255. I, : hence answers better to the 

Prakrit form vahe, and to the Gothic vigai and Sclavonic 
BE^H vezi, than to the Sanskrit vahett Zend vazditt 

and Latin vehat, vehet 

457. While the concluding T sound of the secondary forms in 

[G. Ed. p. 661.] Sanskrit and Zend has survived the injuries 
of time in but one other language, the Latin, in the more full 
termination of the primary forms ii almost everywhere the 
i alone has been dropped, but the T sound has been preserved 
to the present day in German and in Russian. Nor has the 
Old Sclavonic allowed the i to escape entirely, but exhibits 
it in the form of a y.\ Compare 


OLD SCLAVOKIC. 

KCTb yes-tT^, “est," 

Kiit’riy yas-ty,% “edit," 
B'fifTb vyes-ty,^ “ scit," 
das-ty,% “dat" 
BE^ETb ve^-e-ty, “veldt," 


SANSKRIT. 

as-th 

at-tl 

vH-tu 

dad&tu 

vaha-ti 


* Perhaps olkol, too, is not an antiquated dative form for otK6), but an 
abbreviation of olkoBl. 

t In the second imperative-person, also, the Prakrit exliibits an inter¬ 
esting analogy to the Greek ri^e(r)t, in the form hhanaiy ^^dic 

(Urvasi Ed. Lenz, p. 67), for bhanaki, from bkanadhi. 

J According to Dobrowsky, only in the Archaic conjugation; to Kopi- 
tar, also in the ordinary. lie remarks, namely (Glagolita, p. 62), “ TerticB 
perBonw Tb tavi sing, quam plur. veteres., ut nos liicy per Tb scrihehant, 
Hodiemiper § S euphonic for d (p. 608.) 



MiNisr^^ 
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he Lithuanian has, in the ordinary conjugation, lost the 
sign of tlie third person in the three nuuibers; hence 
wez-a' corresponding to the Sclavonic ve^-e-ty and Sanskrit 
vah-a-ti; so, too, in the dual and plural. Tliose verbs 
oi^ly» which, in the first person, have preserved the termi¬ 


nation mi (§. 435.), have, in the tliird also, partially pre¬ 
served the full ti, or the t, and, indeed, at the same time, in 
direct combination with the root; hence, esti, “ he is,” d&sfi, or 
dusl’» “he gives,” &t’,» “he eats,” yiest’,* “he sings,” desf’,* 
“he places,” mieyt', “he sleeps,” sduyt', “he preserves,” 
“ he helps,” seryt’, “ lie protects,” Ue/ct', “ he lets.” 
This singular termination is also carried over to the dual and 
plural. The Gothic has, with the exception of hf, where 
the ancient tenuis has maintained itself under the protec¬ 
tion of the antecedent s, everywhere th in the third pei’son 
of the primary forms. This th, however, is not the usual 
substitute of f, but stands, as in the [G. Ed. p. 662.] 
second plural person (see §. 446.), euphonically for d, because 
ill suits the ending better than d (§.91.). In the medio- 
passive, on the other hand, the older medial has maintained 


itself in the termination da, which also agrees with the Prakrit 
ending di. On these medials rests, also, the Old High Ger¬ 
man t, by a displacement which has again brought back the 
original form.f 

458. For the designation of plurality a n, which has 
been compared before with the accusative plural (§. 236.), is 
inserted before the pronominal character. After this n, the 
Gothic, in contradistinction from the singular, has main¬ 
tained the older medial, since nd is a favourite combination. 
Compare sind with santi, hend, “sunt," and 


** S cnplionic for d, hi accordance with §. 102. and with the Sclavonic, 
f .In this sense is to be corrected what we have remarked on this head 
in §,90. 



WNiST/fy. 
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(cr)ei/T/. The Sanskrit observes before the same n the same 
principle, which we have noticed above (§. 437. Rem.), with 
respect to the vowel-less m of the first person of the secondary- 
forms. It pre-inserts, namely, an a when that letter or d 
does not already precede the pluralizing n in the class or radical 
syllable: hence, indeed, tarp-a-ntiy like repn-o-vTi, tishta-nti 
like icTTa-vTiybhd-’nth “they shine,” like^a-vri; h\xt chi-nw-antiy 
‘‘they collect,” not chi-nu^nti from chi; y-antiy “they go,” not 
[G.Ed.p. 603.] from i. Thus the Greek do*/out of 

avTi in 5e/fcvu-do*/, l-dcr/, Tide-a<Ti, BiSo-acrty acquires a fair 
foundation; for it is scarcely to be admitted that so striking 
a coincidence can be accidental. For even if the forms 




TtdeavTiy SiSoavTi, lavTty SetKvvavri, are not maintained in any 
dialect, yet we cannot doubt that the length of the a in r/fledo-/, 
&c., as well as in laraat and TCTd^da*/, is a compensation for a 
dropped v, and that o-/, as everywhere in the third person, 
stands for tz. With regard, however, to the interpolated a, 
SetKvvacrt and z'do*/ coincide the most closely with the abori¬ 
ginal type of our family of language, as in Tided(Ti the c, 
and in §i86aat the o, stand for the Sanskrit d or a; for 
Tldrjixi^dadhdmi and SlScxypc^daddmi These two Sanskrit 
words must originally have formed, in the third plural 
person, dadhd-n-ti, dadd-nti, or, with a shortened a, dadha-nfi, 
dada-nti; and to this is related the Doric ridevriy SiSovti, as 
evTt to santh The forms Tideacn, oiBodai, however, have 
followed the analogy of $€iKvvd(Tt and zao*z, inasmuch as they 


* The Indian grammarians assume everywhere a7iti, and, in the secon¬ 
dary forms, an, as the full termination of the third person plural, and lay 
down, as in the first person singular of tlie secondary forms, as a rule, that a 
of the class syllable of the first chief conjugation is rejected before the a of 
the ending; thus, tarp'-anti^ for tarpdnti^ out of tarp-a-antL The cognate 
languages, however, do not favour this view; for if the Greek o of 
is identical with that of ^ep-o-per, and the Gothic a o^hair-a^nd with that 
of 6air-a-7/z, the a also of the Sanskrit bharanti must be received in a like 
sense as the long d of bhar-d-mas and the short of bhar-a-tha. 
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lave treated their radical vowel as though it had not sprung 
from a. Thus the lonicisms, la-Tedctj edcri, 

459. The Sanskidt verbs of the third class (§. 109% 3.), on 
account of the burthen occasioned by the reduplication, 
which they have to bear in the special tenses, strive after 
an alleviation of the weight of the terminations: they 
therefore give up the n of the third person plural, 
and shorten a long d of the root, whence dada-ti, 

* they give,” ^vfrf dadha-tU “ they place,” jaha-th 

'‘they leave.'’ There is, however, no room to doubt that, 
in the earlier condition of the language, these forms were 
sounded dada-^nii, dadha-nii, jaha-nti, and that in tliis respect 
theDoricisms diSo-vrt, riOe-vTi, have handed down more faith¬ 
fully the original type. The Zend also [G. Ed. p. G64.] 

protects, in reduplicated verbs, the nasal; for in V.S., 

p. 213, we read dadent^i they give,” perhaps 

erroneously for dadenti* If, however, the reading be 
correct, it is a middle verb, and not the less bears witness 
to a transitive dadenti. The Sanskrit, however, in the 
middle, not only in reduplicated verbs, but in the entire 
second chief conjugation, which corresponds to the Greek 
in fxt, on account of the weight of the personal terminations. 


abandons the plural nasal; hence chi-nw-ati (for chi-nw^-anU) 
contrasted with the transitive chi-niv-anti. This also is 
evidently a disturbance of the original build of the language, 
which dates first from an epoch subsequent to the dis¬ 
persion of tongues; for the Greek maintains in the inedio- 
passive, still more firmly than in the active, the nasal as 


* Tliat, however, the suppression of the nasal is not foreign to the 
Zend is shewn in the form senhaiti, they teach,”=Sanskrit 

sasati from the root which, probably on account of the 

double sibilant, follows the analogy of the reduplicated forms. In Zend, 
the nasal (§.56%) placed before the h may have favoured the suppres¬ 
sion of that of the termination. Upon the ^ e for ^ e see Burnouf ^s 
Ya(jna, p. 480. 
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expression of plurality, and not only opposes repm-o-vTai 
to the Sanskrit tarp-a-niS, but also SlSo-v-at, Ttde-vTat, to 
the Sanskrit dadafe, dadhalL Yet the Greek has, through 
another channel, found a means of lightening the excessive 
weight of the middle termination, by substituting vrai 
where avrai would naturally be expected: hence deiKvv-vrai, 
not ^etKvv-avTat, which latter we might expect from ^eiKvv-dffi 
(out of ^eiKvv-avTi). The Sanskrit form stri-nw-atS and the 
Greek <n6p-vv-vTat respectively complete one another, 
since the one has preserved the a, the other the nasal. The 
extrusion of the a from arop-vv-{a.)vTat resembles that of 
the 7 ] of the optative, inasmuch as, on account of the in¬ 
creasing weight of the personal terminations, in the medio- 

[G.Ed.p.665.] passive, we form from 5(5o/>;r not 
but dt^olpriv. The lonicism has, however, in the third 
person plural, sacrificed the v to the ot, and in this par¬ 
ticular, therefore, harmonizes most strictly with the Sanskrit; 
in remarking which, we must not overlook that both, in 
their respective ways, but from the same motive, have gene¬ 
rated their ate, arai, out of anii, avrai ; thus, <TTop-vv-a{v)Tat, 
together with (TT6p-vv-{a)vTat, the first being analogous to 
the Sanskrit slri-nw-a{n)ll We do not, therefore, require, 
contrary to what has been remarked at p. 255, to assume that 
the a of TrcTTavaTat, and similar forms, is the vocalization 
of the V of TteirawTat, but Treirav-vTai and iteTtav-arai are 
diverse mutilations of the lost original form ■nenav-avTat. 

460. *The Old Sclavonic has dissolved the nasal 4n 
Dobrowsky’s first and second conjugation into a short tc 
sound (as in the first person sii:gular the m), and contracted 
this again with the antecedent connecting vowel, which else¬ 
where appears as e, but here is to be taken as o, to s; so that 
BE^sTb ve^iilyt from ve^onfy has a surprising resemblance 

♦ Cf. (§. 783.\). 

1 Bobrowsky writes BE_gaT veitit, and gives, ns in the singular, the y 
only in the Archaic conjugation (see p. G38. Note. 
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tlie Greek '^ovcrt from exovai for exovri. The Bohemian 
wezau has, on the other hand, preserved the old a of the 
Sanskrit vah-a-ntU and the Gothic vig-a-nd, ^Yhich, in the 
Latin veli-u-nfy by the influence of the liquid, has become u, 
in contrast to the i of the other persons {veh-isy &c.). The 
ii of the Bohemian ivezau, however, like the last constituent 
of the diphthong ^ of BE^s^Tb ve^ufy, is of nasal origin (§. 255. g,). 
In the Archaic conjugation the Old Sclavonic has, with the 
exception of C8Tb suly = santi, “ sunt,'''' hhiti, 

evTi, abandoned entirely the nasal of the termination anti, but, 
instead, has maintained the a in its primary shape, yet 
with the pre-insertion of an inorganic y [G. Ed. p. 066,] 

(§. 2*25".); otherwise dadaty, for whicli we find dad- 

yaty, would be nearly identical with the Sanskrit ^^l^dadaii: 
as reduplicated verbs have, in Sanskrit also, lost the nasal 
(§.459.). Bt,AATb vyedyaty, “they know,” accords less with 
vidanti, and iaa^T'e yadyaty, “ they eat,’’ with 
adanil This analogy is followed, also, by those verbs, which 
correspond to the Sanskrit tenth class (§. 109“. 6.), namely, 
Dobrow^sky’s third conjugation, as B^A^'rb bud-ya-ty, “ they 
w^ake” = Sanskrit badh-aya-ntl Here, however, as 

the division and comparison given above shew, the y pre¬ 
ceding the a is not inorganic, but belongs with the a to the 
character-syllable of the conjugation, of which more hereafter. 

461. In the secondary forms the vowel has been dropped 
from the plural termination nti or anti, as from the singular fi, 
si, mi, and with this in Sanskrit, after the law had esta¬ 
blished itself so destructive to many terminations which 
forbids the union of two consonants at the end of a word 
(§. 94.), the personal character t was obliged to vanish, which 
in Greek, where even a simple t is excluded as a termination, 
had been already withdrawn from the singular. If thus 
erepTr-e finds itself at a disadvantage opposed to aiarp-a-t — 
so, in erepTT-o-v, compared with atarp-a-n (for atarp-orni )—the 
two languages, though from diflerent motives, stand essen¬ 
tially on a similar footing of degeneracy. '^Ecr-av accords 
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itill better with ds-an, and aorists like e^et^av with San¬ 
skrit tenses like the equivalent adikshan, as it would seem 
that the sibilant of the verb substantive has protected the old 
a of the termination an from degenerating .to o; for the usual 
practice of the language would have given us to expect 
^(Tov like erepTrov, or ^aev like repnot-ev. The Zend goes 
along with the er of the latter in forms like 
anhh, “ they were,” and barayen, “ they may 

[G. Ed. p. 667.] bear ”=^ejOo/ei/. We see from this that the 
Zend also cannot support the weight of the termination nt, 
although it condescends more than the Sanskrit to conclud¬ 
ing sibilants sequent on r, c,f, and n; and has handed down 
to us nominatives such as dlar-s, “ fire,” 

dnics, “ a demon,” kerefs, “ body,” barans, 

“ bearing.” From the Gothic have vanished all the final T 
sounds which existed in the period previous to the German 
language (see §. 294. Rem. 1, p. 399 G. ed.). Hence, if in the 
present indicative bair-a-nd answer to the Sanskrit bhnr-an-(i 
and Greek <pep-o-vri, we can nevertheless look for no bairaind 
or bairaiand in the subjunctive answering to <})epoiev{T), Zend 
barayen{t); and we find instead bai-rai-na, as would seem by 
transposition out of bairai-an, so that an corresponds to the 
Greek and Zend ev, m out of cm.* In the medio-passive the 
lost T sound of the active has preserved itself as in the Gre#k, 
because it did not stand at the end, but the vowel coming 
before, and, in Gothic, by transposition, after the n, is re¬ 
moved on account of the increscence of the ending; hence, 
buiraindau, as in Greek <j)epoivTo, not </)epo<ei/To(compare p.642). 

462. The termination un of the Gothic preterite, as in 
haihaitun, “ they were named,” may be compared with the 
Alexandrine av for avn, mi (eyvcuKav, etprjKav, &c.) with the 
recollection that the Sanskrit also, in its reduplicated pre- 




♦ Or should we assume, that, as in the accusative singular (§. 149.), an in¬ 
organic a has been appended to the originally terminating nasal ? The sup¬ 
position of the text, however, accords better with the primitive grammar. 

fQl 




' MIN/Sr^ 
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jerite, although the primary endings belong to it, yet, under 
the pressure of tlie reduplication syllable, has been unable to 
maintain the original anii uncorrupted, but puts us in its 
stead. The s of this form is without doubt [G. Ed. p. 668.] 
a weakening of the original t: with respect, however, to the 
w, it may remain undecided whether it is a vocalization of 
the nasal, and thus the latter element of the Greek ov of 
TuTTrovcTi, or a weakening of the a of anti. The Sanskrit uses 
the ending us also in the place of an: first, in the 
potential, corresponding to the Zend-Greek en, er, hence 
hhar&.y-us (with euphonic y, §. 43.) = 

(jiepot-ev ; second, in the first augmented preterite of the redu¬ 
plicated roots, thus, adadhus, “ they placed," adadus, “ they 
gave,” for adadlian (comp, eridev), adadan ; from which it is 
clear that m, since u is lighter than a (Vocalismus, 
p.227), is more easily borne by the language than an; 
third, in the same tense, but at discretion together with 
u-n, in roots of the second class in <% for instance, ayiis, 
or ay&n, “they went,” from yd; fourth, in some forma¬ 
tions of the multiform preterite, for instance, 
asrduslius, “they heard.” ^ 


463. The Old Sclavonic could not, according to §. 255. L, 
maintain unaltered either the t or the n of the secondary 
form ant* or nt; it sets in their place either a simple a or a; 
which last is to be derived from on. These two terminations 
are, however, so dealt with by the practice of the language, 
that a appears only after m sli, a only after x ; for instance, 
byeM or EtuiA byesha, “ they were ” (§. 255. tn.). The 
secondary form of the Latin has been handed down in most 
perfect condition, and has everywhere retained the prono¬ 
minal t after the nasal which expresses plurality; thus erant 
outdoes the abovementioned forms dsan, rjaav, and 


• Of the termination ant only the t has been dropped, but the n is con¬ 
tained in the preceding nasalized vowel (see§.783. Remark); hence we 
should read an for a, uh for 8. 
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anhhi; and ferant, in respect of the personal sign, 
is more perfect than the Greek (pepoi-ev, Zend 
baray-en, Gothic bairai-na^ and Sanskrit bhar^-y-us, 

464. In the dual of the Sanskrit the primary form is 
tas, and the secondary tdm : to the former, tov corresponds in 
[G. Ed. p. 669.] Greek, (§.97.) —thus repTi-e-rov = tarp-a-tas ; 
—but the termination tdm has, according to the variety of the 
d representation (^. 4.) divided itself into the forms TYjv and 
Tcov, of which the former is the prevalent one, the latter 
limited to the imperative; hence hepn^e-TrjVy repTr-ol-Trjv, 
answering to atarp-a-tdm, tarp-S4dm; edeiK-’ad-rrjv answering 
to adik-sha-tdm; but repTr-e-TOiv answering to tarp-a-idm. 
From this remarkable coincidence with the Sanskrit, it is 
clear that the difference in Greek between tov on the one hand, 
andT> 7 v,Tcov,on the other, has a foundation in remote antiquity, 
and was not, as Buttmann conjectures (Gr. §. 87. Obs. 2 .), a 
later formation of the more modern prose, albeit in four places 
of Homer (three of which are occasioned by the metre) tov is 
found for The augment, however, cannot be considered 
as a recent formation merely because it is often suppressed in 
Homer, since it is common to the Greek and the Sanskrit. In 
Zend the primary form is regular, to for the se¬ 
condary, however, which will be ianm, we have as 
yet no instance. The Gothic has lost the third dual person, 
but the Old Sclavonic has ta ta^ feminine tye, as well for 


* An instance is found in a passage of the Izeshnd (V. S. p. 48j, the sense 
of which has been much mistaken by Anquetil:— 

AO>yAVi7:^ ^^A5^^A5 aViC 5^A5(? AS^9g?AVJ^ 

9 ^ j^^A5Q> staorni macghemcha vdr&meha yd U kehrpem vacsayato 

(vide §• 92*2.) haresnus paiti gairinavT^i, I praise the clouds and the rain, 
which sustain thy body on the heights of the mountains/^ According to 
Anquetil, ^^J^adresse mapricre a Vann^e^ a lapluie, auxquelles vous avez 
datme un corps sur le sommet des inontagnes,^* Vacsayato is either the 
future of vaz, with an-inserted a —thus for vaesyatd =Sanskrit valcshyatas 
— or a derivative from the root mentioned, in the present, according to the 
tenth class; in either case, however, a third person dual. 
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primary form to tas {rov) as for the [G. Ed. p. 670.] 
secondary cHH Mm, rrjv, tcov (compare §,445.); hence be^eta 
ve^eUif “they two ride,” vahatas; be^octa ve^osta, 

“they two rode,” avdktdm, euphonic for avdkshtdm, 

p. 98 ; ^BEnliCTA ^venyesta, “they two sounded,” 
asivanishtam. As to what concerns the origin of the last 
letters s and m in the personal expressions tto tas and 
fTT*^ tdiiii they rest, without doubt, on a similar principle to 
those of the second person tJiasy to ^ tain; and if one of 
the explanations given, §. 444. be valid, we must then abandon 
the conjecture elsewhere expressed, that in of tdm sprang in¬ 
deed originally from s, but first through the previous interven¬ 
tion of a V (for u), after the analogy of dram, “ we 


two,” ijuvdm, “ ye two” (§. 340. Table, Dual, l). 


465. The following comparative table presents a summary 
of the third person in the three numbers:— 


SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

SINGULAR. 

GREER. LATIN. GERMAN.* 

LITII. 

OLD SCLAV. 

asti, 

asti^ 

icTTLy 

esty 

iSty 

estiy 

yesty. 

tishtati^ 

histatiy 

ICTTaTLy 

Staty 

iStdty 

StOlOy 

stoUy. 

dadatly 

dadhditi, 

didcoTLy 

daty 

.... 

dusii, 

dasty. 

atti^ 

.... 

.... 

esty 

itithf 

dst\ 

yasty. 

harati, 

haraiti, 

<^€pe(T)i,> 

fert;- 

hairithy 


valiati^ 

vaxaitiy 


vehity 

vxgithy 

f _ 

weza,^ 

veiety. 

{a)sydt, 

kyat, 

((.cr)lti. 

siety 

siyai^ 


tishthet,^ 

histdity 

Icrratrjy 

stety 

. ... 


stoX. 

dadj/dt, 

daidhydty didoii], 

del, 



dashdy. 

hhar^t, 

haroify 

cl)€pOLy 

fet'aty 

buiraiy 

. . . 

avahat^ 

vazaty 


vehehat 


wezS 


asivanttf^ 






ivenye. 

{a)stasp 

sl6 

eo'Top, 

DUAL. 



yesta. 

tishthataSy 

histatd^ 

LorraroVy 

.... 

.... 

8 

stdita. 

haretctm^ 

.... 

<l)€pOLTT}Py .... 


. . . 


bharatdvi^ 

.... 

(j)€p€T<OPy . . . . 

.... 

. . . 

.... 

aswdnishidm^ .... 

.... 

. . . . 



ivenyesta. 


* Seep.618, Note* 


[G. Ed. p. 671.] 
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SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 
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plural. 

LATIN. GERMAN.* 

LITH. OLD SCLAV. 

santi, 

hentiy 


sunty Sind, 

. . ^ suhty.^ 

tishiJianti, 

histenti, 

Lo-ravTty 

stant, distant. 

. . ^ stoijanty. 

dadati}^ 

dadenti^^ 8186 jrri, 

dant, . ^ 

. . ® dadyahty. 

bharanti^ 

barcntiy 

(l)€pOPTL, 

feriint, bairand 

vahanti^ 

vazentiy 

e)( 0 VTiy 

vehunt, viyand, 

. . . ve^uhty.^ 

tishih^yus,^'^ 

histayhiy 

laraUt/, 

steiit .... 

bhar^us^'^- 

baraym, 

<j)epOL€Vf 

feranty bairaina ’ ^ 


dsaii, 

anJient 

ycravy 

crant .... 


atarpishus^ 


€T€pyl/ap, 

. 

. . . tcrpyeshan.^ 

asivanishus, 

.... 


. 

. . . ivenyeshah. 

alikshaTij 

.... 

eKei^aVy 

. 

. . . lokashan. 


Sl 


• See 456. ‘ Answers to bibharti, thkd class, p. COG, \ 

’ Without personal sign: see §. 467. * See p. 636,5. s P.636,5. 

® First person, aswanisham, “ I sounded/' ^ See §. 464. ^ As 

in the singular ; see §. 457. » See 225. g. lo gee 459 . 

See 459. Seep. G45. 13 Seep. 644 . i 4 Taypyeti 

means to suffer, to bear," so that the original signification appears 
to be inverted: compare the Gothic thaurban, to need" (Vocalismus 
p. 170 ). The Sanskrit root tarp {trip) means, according to the fifth class 
{tripydmi), “to be content, satisfiedaccording to the first {tarpdmi), 
tenth {tarpaydini), and sixth {tripdmi), “to rejoice,” “to content,” &c. 


MIDDLE TEEMINATIONS. 

[G. Ed, p. 672.] 466. The middle terminations, in which 

the passive participates, distinguish themselves tliroughout 
from those of the transitive-active by a greater fulness 
of form, even though the mode of formation be not always 
the same. Sanskrit, Zend, and Greek accord in this, 
that they lengthen a concluding i, in the primary forms, by 
the pre-insertion of a: hence, fxai from pt, aat from the <Tt 
which remains uncorrupted only in eo-o-/ of the second person 
(§. 448,), rai from ti, and, in the plural, vrat from vti. The 
Sanskrit and Zend make their diphthong d correspond to the 
Greek at; and this applies to the rare cases in which the e 
produced by a + i is represented in Greek by at, as usually the 
first element of the Indo-Zend diphthong appears, in Greek, 
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^Tthe shape of e or o (see Vocalismus, p. 196). The weightier 
and original a seems, however, in the terminations of the 
middle voice here spoken of (cf. §. 473.), where expressive 
fulness of form is of most importance to the language, to 
have been purposely guarded. The Gothic has lost the i 
element of the diphthong ai ; hence, in the third person, da 
for dai; in the second, za (euphonic for sa, §. 86. 5.) for zai; 
and in the third person plural, nda for ndaL The first person 
singular and the first and second of the plural have perished, 
and are replaced by the third, as our German sind, which, 
pertaining only to the third person plural, has penetrated into 
the first. The a which precedes the personal termination, as 
in hail-a-za, “ vocaris,^^ hait-a-da, vocaiur^^ as opposed to the 
i of haitiSf “ vocas” haiiiih, vocait' formerly appeared mys¬ 
terious, but has since, to my mind, fully ex- [G. Ed. p. 673.] 
plained itself, by the assumption that all Gothic verbs of the 
strong form correspond to the Sanskrit first or fourth class 
(p. 105), and that the i of haitis, haititJu is a weakening of an 
older a, conformable to rule, and the result of a retro-active 
influence of the terminating s and tli (§. 47.). The medio- 
passive, however, found no occasion for a necessary avoid¬ 
ance of the older a sound, and it thei’efore continues, in this 
particular, in the most beautiful harmony with the Asiatic 
sister idioms. 

46/. Tlie Sanskrit and Zend have lost in the first person 
singular, as well of the primary as the secondary forms, the 
pronominal consonant, and with it, in the first chief conjuga¬ 


tion,^ the a of the class-syllable (see §. 435.); hence 
bodhe, I know,” for bodh’-d-me or budh-a-m^., in case the 


weightier personal ending has impeded the lengthening of 
the class-vowel mentioned in §. 434. Compare— 



u u 
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See §• 41. 2 In iiiQ passive the third person plural often occurs 

as nascuntur/^ (Vend. S. p. 136), with ^ for 

a, through the influence of the preceding!/ (j). 42.). For the middle I have 
no instance of this person : we might, however, at the utmost he in doubt 
whether we should use barent6 after the analogy of the transitive barent?, 
or haraintL Both are possibly admissible, but harainU appears to me the 
safest, as in the active transitive, also, ainti is extant as well as enti^ espe¬ 
cially after v, where mti would, perhaps, not be allowed: hence, 
[G. Ed. p. 674]. they live,” =Sanskrit 

jivanti; havainti^ they are,” =H^friT hliavanti. We find, 

also, without v preceding, yazamti=yajanti in a passage cited from the 
Tashter-Yesht by Burnouf (Ya^na, Notes, p. 74). Or should we here 
read yazainte^ as yaz is specially used in the middle. 


468. In the secondary forms the terminating diphthong 
in Sanskrit and Zend weakens itself in the same manner 
as in Gothic already in the primary ; the i element, namely, 
vanishes, hut the a remaining appears, in Greek, as o; 
hence, e^ep-e-ro, opposed to abhar-a-ta as^as!^ 

bar-a-ta; in the plural, eepep-o-vro, to obhar-a-nta, 

A5^^A5^ bar-a-nta. The Sanskiit-Zend forms have a 
striking likeness to the Gothic bair-a-da, bair-a-nda, given 
above. Yet I am not hence disposed, as formerly,* to adjust 
the Gothic primary to the Sanskrit secondary forms, and to 
make the comparison between bair-a-da, bair-a-ndciy (instead 
of bhar-a-iS, bhar-a-nte,) and abhar-a-ta, abhar-a-nta. The ter¬ 
mination ally in the Gothic subjunctive, is puzzling; where, 
for instance, bair-ai-dau is opposed to the Sanskrit bhar-^’-ta, 
Zend har-a^-tay Greek (pep-ot-To ; and thus, in the plural, 
bair-ai-ndaii answers to (pep-oi-vro ;f and, in the second per- 


^ * Conjugation System, p. 131. 

t In Zend the active bar-ay-en would lead us to expect a middle 
bar-ae-nta (compare §, 461.). The Sanskrit, departing from the sister lan¬ 
guages, has the termination ran, thus bliar-^-ran, which seems to me a mu¬ 
tilation of Theroot ‘^to sleep," ^‘to lie," inserts anoma¬ 

lously such an r, as here precedes the proper personal ending, in the third 
person of all special tenses (§. 109^.), suppressing, however, in the present 

impe- 
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ran singular, bair-ai-zau to ^ep-ot-{ao). [G. Ed. p. 676.] 

It is not probable that this au has arisen out of a by the in¬ 
organic addition of a v, as the corruptions of a language 
usually proceed rather by a wearing off than an extendino- 
process. I think, therefore, that the termination au of the im¬ 
pel ative, where it has already attained a legal foundation 
(p. 597), has insinuated itself into the subjunctive ; that thus 
the speakers, seduced by the analogy of bair~a~daii, bair-a-- 
ndauy have used 6azr-az-^Zaz^, bair-ai-ndau, also in the subjunc¬ 
tive ; and that thence the au has made its way into the second 
person singular, thus bair-ai-zau for bair-ai-za. This ought 
not to surprise, as the medio-passive in the Gothic has already 
got into confusion in this respect, that the first person, and, 
in the plural, the second also, has been entirely displaced 
by the tliird, 

469. In the second person singular of the secondary forms 
the Sanskrit diverges from the principle of the third and 
first. Just as ia stands opposite to the primary U and the 
secondary t of the transitive active, so we should expect sd as 
a counterpart to sS and s. In its place, however, we find thus; 
thus, for instance, abhddh-a-thds, “thou knewest,” bhddh-d- 
-thas, “ thou mayest know.” That, however, originally 
there was a form sa co-existent with this thds is indicated. 


not only by the Greek, in which eSldo-wo, StSoi-ao, accord 
exactly with IJ/’So-to, S1Soi-to, but also by the Zend, which 
exhibits ha in places where, in Sanskrit sa would be 
to be expected, the »■ h being a regular correspondent to ^ s 
(§. 53.), and A3j^ sha after such vowels as, in Sanskrit, require 


imperative and first augmented preterite, according to §. 469., the nasal of 
plurality; hence sS-ra{Ti)tS = K€'i-vTai‘, potential say-i-ran, imperative 
Sc!-ra(re)<(2)n, preterite as&-ra{n)ta — (K(t.vTo, We shall hereafter recog¬ 
nise such an r in the middle of the reduplicated preterite. As to its origin, 
however, I conjecture it to be the radical consonant of the verb substan¬ 
tive, with an anomalous exchange of « for r (comp. §. 22.), so that, for in¬ 
stance, dad-i-ran, for dad-i-ranta, would run parallel with the Greek active 
8iSoi,;<rai/, to which would pertain a medio-passive Motrjaavro or Uoiaavro. 

n u 2 
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'le conversion of the s into sh (p. 20). The termination ha has, 
[G. Ed. p. 676.] according to §. 56*., an n prefixed, and thus it 
occurs in the passive form noticed in my first Zend attempt 
(Berlin Jahrb. March 1831, p. 374), and still hitherto unique, 
usazayanha, “thou wast born” (Vend. S. p7'42). Anquetil 
translates the passage, which cannot admit two interpre¬ 
tations, M turn usazayanha, “to him 

thou wast’born,” by “ lid qui a eu un fils celebre comme vous," and 
thus conceals the true grammatical value of this remarkable 
expression, which was perhaps no longer intelligible even to 
Anquetil’s Parsi instructors. I have since been unable to find 
a second instance of this form; but Burnouf (YaQna, Notes, 
p. 33) has brought to light a middle aorist form of no less 
importance, namely, uriirudhusha, “ thou grewest, ’ 


to which we shall recur hereafter. At present we are con¬ 
cerned only with the substantiation of the termination sha, the 
sb of which is used under the euphonic influence of a preceding u. 

470. We return to the Sanskrit termination thds. This stands 
in obvious connection with the active termination tha, dis¬ 
cussed §. 453., which probably had, in its origin, a still farther 
extension in the singular, and from which the form thd-s 
arose, by elongation of the vowel and the addition of s; which 
s, as elsewhere noticed (Gram. Crit. §. 301. d.), probably 
stands also to designate the second person. If this be so, 
then either the first or the second personal-expression would 
designate the person, which sustains the operation of the 
action or its advantage, which in all middle forms is 
forthcoming at least in spirit if not in form. Thus in 
ndut-thds, “thou gavest to thee” (tookest), either “thou” 
is designated by td, and “ to thee ” by s, or the converse. 

[G. Ed. p. 677 ] If this be so, and if in the Greek first person 
the V of the termination (Doric fxdv) be organic, i.e. not a 
later nugatory addition, but intentional, and a legacy of the 
primeval period of our race of languages, then eBtSonyv also 
signifies “ I gave to me,” whether it be that fiy (/xa) or, as 
seems to me more probable, the v expresses the subjective 
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elation, in either case, however, fJ-tj-v (jua-v) stands, even 
with respect to the length of the vowel, in perfect analogy 
to the Sanskrit tha-s. To this we must add, as an analogy 
for the third person, the termination Rrw td-t of the Veda- 
dialect, where the expression of the third^person stands dou¬ 
bled I therefore hold this remarkable termination for a 
middle one, although Panini (VII. 1. 35.) gives it as a sub¬ 
stitute for the transitive imperative terminations tu and hi* 
which occur in benedictions; for instance, bhavdn jivatdt, 
‘May your honour live!” (respectful for “mayestthou live!”). 
It IS triie^ the root jiv (and perhaps many others with the 
ending tdt), is not used in the ordinary language in the 
middle voice, but this termination may be a remnant of a pe¬ 
riod in which all verbs had still a middle voice. The middle 
is, moreover, m its place in blessings, in which some good 
or advantage is always invoked for some one. Finally, idt, 
111 a formal respect, is much nearer to the usual middle 
imperative termination tdm than the transitive tu; yet I do not 
e leve that tdt has arisen out of tdm, but [G. Ed. p. C70.] 
rather that the converse has taken place, perhaps by the 
intervention of an intermediate ids (compare §. 444.). How¬ 
ever this may be, the termination tdt, which Burnoufs acute¬ 
ness has detected also in Zend,t is of importance, because it 
affords an ancient foundation for the Oscan imperative in 
tud,t preserved to us in the table of Bantia, as licitu-d for 

* Possibly the representation of the termination hi by idt may be so un¬ 
derstood, as that in sentences like bhavdn jivatdt, » May jmur honour live!" 
the person addressed is always meant. Examples are not adduced in which 
the actual second person is expressed by tdt. Should such exist, we should 
be obliged here to bring back the two t to the base twa of the second per- 
son, while in the tdt of the third person both belong to the demonstrative 
base ta (§. 343.). Cf. §. 719. p. 956, Note. 

t Only in one instance of value, uz-varstdt. (Yacna 

p. 503, Note). ' ■ V , 

I Compare the ablative in ud, answering to the Snnskrit-Zend in«< dt 
and the Old Latin in o-d. ^ *’ 
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licetoy estu-d for esto, ecrro).^* To the Greek imperative termi¬ 
nation TO) a middle origin has been already elsewhere ascribed; 
for in the plural, Tepir-o-vTOiv accords perfectly with the San¬ 
skrit middle tarp-a-ntdm, and is related to it as repTr-e-rcx)!/ to 
the purely active dual tarp-a-tdm. Should,'however, repir-o- 
-rrcor be identical with the transitive tarp-a-ntv, this would be a 
solitary instance in the whole grammar of the Greek language, 
of CO corresponding to a Sanskrit u, with, moreover, an inorganic 
accession of a nasal. We should be more inclined in repTrercx) 
—if we compare it to the middle tarp-a-tdm — to admit 
the abrasion of a nasal sound, as in eBei^a, opposed to 
adiksham. I now, however, prefer to identify repTrero) witli 
the VMic word iarpatdt, for the abandonment of the t was 
compulsory, that of the nasal an accidental caprice. 

[G. Ed. p. 679.] The relation of repTr-e-TO) to tarp-a-tdt 
would be similar to that of eSiSo), e5co, to adaddi, addt. If, 
however, rep-nero^ be identical with tarpatdt and Oscan forms 
like licitud, estud, the view we have mentioned above, that 
the Veda-ending tdt belongs properly to the middle, acquires 
a new support; for if repTroi/rcai/ is based on tarpantdmy and 
is therefore of middle origin, then its singular counterpart, 
also, can belong to no other verbal genus, and will prove 
a similar origin for that of its Asiatic prototype tarpatdL 

471. The first person singular of the secondary forms ought, 
in Sanskrit, after the analogy of the tliird in ta, to be ma, 
so that bharima would be the counterpart of the Greek 


* It deserves remark, that Dr. Kuhn, in his lately-published work, 
‘^Conjugatio in pt, linguae Sans, ratione habita” (p.26, obs.), has ascribed 
to this Oscan form, without recognising its Vedic analogue,, a passive 
origin. The Oscan affects a concluding ^ for but has maintained the 
old tenuis under the protection of a preceding 5 ; hence the subjunctive 
forms such qb fust, opposed to fuid (see O. Muller’s Etrusker, p.37). 
Compare, in this particular, the Gothic ist (p. 661 G. ed.) with bairitli, 
hairada. 
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^epolfxav {-fJirjv), This form, if not the oldest, must have been 
of long standing in Sanskrit. In the present condition, 
however, of the language, the m, as everywhere in the 
singular of the middle, has given way, and for hhare{m)a we 
find bhare-y-a, with euphonic y, which is inserted before all 
personal terminations beginning with vowels, in both active 
forms of the potential (compare §. 43.). In the forms 
burthened with an augment, the termination a, already much 
mutilated, has experienced a further weakening by the trans¬ 
ition of a into i; hence, e. g., astn-nv-i, “ sternebamr for astri- 
-7w-a, and this from asirinii-ma, or a still older astrUnu- 
Tfidiiiy which would correspond to the Doric hcTTop^vv-fjLOLv, 

472. We return to the primaiy forms, in order to 
remark, that, in Sanskrit, not merely those forms end in ^ 
which, in the transitive active, end in i, and above have 
been classed opposite the Greek middle forms in ai ; but also 
those which, in the transitive active, ex- [G.Ed.p. 680.] 
hibit no 7 , and, in the Greek middle, no a/. The collective 


primary forms 

run— 


SINGULAR. 

DUAL. 

PLURAL. 

[m)^=ixaif 

va/iSf 

mah^ == (xeda. 

st^==(7a/. 

ulhif 

dhwL 

5 

i- 

II 

dtSf 

nU or aU=vTatf arai (§. 459.) 


The Zend follows, as far as evidence exists, the analogy 
of the Sanskrit, yet the first person plural is not 
maz6s as would be expected from maU, but 
maiclM (§. 41.);* from which it is clear, that the 
Sanskrit make is a mutilation of hv madM (§. 23.), as, before 
I studied Zend, I had already inferred from the Greek jieda. 
The Greek ^e0a, however, has on its side lost the termina- 
ting if and thus ranks with the Gothic forms, mentioned §. 467. 
In the secondary forms, maM weakens itself by the loss 


# Maidcy also, occurs with the aspiration dropped. 
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of the initial element of the diphthong ^ to main; on the 
other hand it extends itself, in a manner which argues a 
propensity to the greatest fulness of form, in the first 
person imperative to dmahcii; and analogous to this 

the dual exhibits together with ^ vaM the forms vahi and 
dvahctL The Zend retains, also, in the secondary forms, 
the full termination maldM ; at least there is evidence of this 
last in the potential bidclhydimaidhi, ** we 

may see,” (Vend, S., p. 45) repeatedly. 

473. Though, in Sanskrit, all the middle terminations of the 
primary forms end in I am not of opinion, therefore, 
that all these ^ rest on the same principle. As to those to 
which, in the transitive active, i, and, in the Greek middle, 


[G. Ed. p. G81.] aif corresponds, I am much inclined to 
assume the dropping of a pronominal consonant between the 
two elements of the diphthong,^ and, indeed, to derive (m)e, 
fiaiy from mami; .s-^, era/, from sasi; ie, rat^ from taii; as we 
have before seen TVTrrei spring from rvirreri, and, in the 
Prakrit, bhanai from bhanadi; and as, also, in the Greek, the 
middle rvitTecrai has been still further shortened into 
and, in Sanskrit, me into L Tn this therefore, the expres- 
%iou of the first person is contained in a twofold manner, 
once in a for ma, and then in i for mi; and thus, also, the 
reduplicated preterite in the third person exhibits S opposite 
the Greek rai for rart, and the Veda-dialect gives us, 
even in the present for s&-U=KeiTat of the ordinary lan¬ 
guage, the form say-^ (euphonic for and other simi¬ 
lar mutilations of the terminations of the middle voice, as adiih, 
“they milked,” for aduh-ata; duhdm, “let him milk,” for 
dug-dhdm, and this last euphonic for duh-tdm (Panini VII. 
1. 41,) If we now refer (m)^=:/xa/, 5 ^=(ra/, and to 

the probably pre-existing forms mami, sasi, tali, perhaps, 


So, also, Kuhn in his Tract (p. 25), mentioned at p, 054. 
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also, mdmi, suit, tali,* the question arises which of the two 
pronouns expressed the subjective, and which the objective 
relation. Do da/-so(s)?, SlSo-(Ta{a)i signify “give to thee 
thou,” or “ give thou to thee”? If we assume the former, we 
obtain the same order as in §/§ocr0e, diSoadov, &e., of which 
more hereafter; and the remarkable case would occur, that, 
after the suppression of the second pronominal consonant, 
the first, which, with its vowel, expressed the pronoun 
standing in the relation of the oblique case, has obtained the 
appearance of designating the subjective, [G. Ed. p. C82.] 
or of belonging to the proper personal termination; for, in 
dtSo-(xa(^fi)i, the feeling of the language would better dispense 
with the expression of the “to me” or “me” (accusative) 
than with that of “ I.” Whichever of the two explanations 
be true, it is thought we find in BlBo-ixai the same p as 
in Bidw-ixt. That this should so appear is, however, no 
proof of the real state of the matter; for if—which much re¬ 


sembles the case in question, and has often occurred in the 
history of language—reduplicated forms undergo interior 
mutilation, by extrusion of the consonant of the second 
syllable, the first syllable then acquires the appearance of 
belonging to the root itself. No one misses, from the point 
of sight of our current language, from preterites like hielt 
the initial consonant of the root: every one holds the h of 
hielt as identical with that of halle; and yet, as Grimm, with 
much acuteness, was the first to discover (I. 103. 104), the 
syllable hi of hielt has gained this place by reduplication. 
The Old High German form is hialt hi(h)alf, and the Gothic 
haihald, whose second, and thus radical /i, has escaped from 
the younger dialects. I now hold, contrary to my earlier 
opinion, the initial consonants of Sanskrit forms like 
Upima, “ we expiated,” for reduplicative, and I assume an 
extrusion of the base letter t of tatupirna, producing 


* Compare §. 470. thd-s, td-t, iia-v. 
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tdpima = taapima, aud hence, by weakening tlie d 
( = a + a) to e ( = a + i), tepima. In the Sclavonic damy, 
“ I give,” also, and in the Lithuanian dumi, the first syllable 
has arisen by reduplication, and the radical syllable has 
entirely vanished. More of this hereafter. 

474. Let us now turn to those middle terminations in d, to 
which, in Greek, no at corresponds, and we believe that we 
recognise in the plural dliw^ a pronominal nominative form 
in the sense of §. 228.; thus dhioS out oi dhwa-i,‘{voin the base 
dhwa for tiva. The dual terminations dtM, dtd, correspond, 
on the other hand, with neutral dual forms; such, for 
[G. Ed. p. G83.] instance, as te, these two.” In the se¬ 
condary forms, dhwamy distributed into dhu-am, may, in 
regard of its termination, be compared with yd-y-am, "‘you,” 
vay-am, “ webut the dual expressions Atlidm, dtdm, are re¬ 
lated, with respect to their terminations, to dhwam, as, accord¬ 
ing to §. 206., du (out of ds) is to as, and answer to dvdm, “ we 
two,” yuvdm, ** ye two.” For the rest, d-lM, dtA, 
dthdm, ’STTfTR dtdrrii appear to me mutilations of 
idthc, &e. (see Kuhn, 1. c., p. 31); just as we have found above 
in the Veda-dialect, in the third person singular imperative 
dmioYtdm (p. 681 G. ed.). The syllables (Vjhd, {t)d, which 
express the pronoun standing in the objective case-relation, 
are represented in Greek by the cr in §/5o-cr-0or, §/5o-cr-0?;i/, 
edldo-(T-6ov^ eSiSo-a-dyv, which a, according to §. 99., explains 
itself very satisfactorily as out of t : the following 0, how¬ 
ever, has likewise proceeded from r through the influence of 
this O’; 6 with a preceding aspirate, or a, being a very favourite 
union. If we contrast §/5o-cr-0oi/, &c., with the Sanskrit 
dad'-{th)d4M, we perceive that the two languages, in dealing 
with the aboriginal form, so divide themselves, that the one 
has preserved only the consonant, the other only the vowel, of 
the pronominal expression standing in the oblique case-re¬ 
lation. In the second person plural the Sanskrit has dropped 
the vowel as well as the consonantal-element of the inter- 
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mediary pronoun; but I believe that dhwt% dliwam, in the 
condition of the language immediately anterior, were d-dhwe, 
d-dhwam ; thus hhar-a-d-dliw^, abhar-a-d-dhwam = (pep-e-cr-de 
ecjyep-e-cr-de ; for T sounds are easily suppressed before iiv 
and dhw : hence we find in the gerund for dat-twd, ‘‘ after 
giving, ’ bhit-twd, ‘‘after cleaving,” more commonly da-twd, 
hhi-iwa ; and in the second aorist form the second person. 
plural of the middle exhibits both id-dhwam [G. Ed. p. 684.] 
(out of is~dhwam) and i-dhwam: finally, before the termination 
did of the second person imperative singular, a radical s 
is converted into d: this d may, however, also be sup¬ 
pressed; hence sd-did, as well as sdd-d/d, “reign thou,” for 
i/ds-dhi. The root as, “ to be,” forms merely ^-dlil* for ad-dhi, 
out of as-did. As, then, this S-dhi is related to the Greek 
icr-di, so is bharadliioS for bharaddhwe to cj^epecrOe, only that 
in the latter place the Greek d represents, not the Sanskrit 
dh (§. 16.), but the Greek t, through the influence of the 
preceding a*. Hence arises, in the imperative also, (pepeadcjo, 
as a middle after-growth. For after ^epeTco, a middle itself 
by origin (p. 678 G. ed.), had been applied in practice with 
a purely active signification, the necessity arose of forming 
from it a new medio-passive on the old principle. Even the 
infinitives in ada/f appear to me, by a misdirected feeling, 
to have proceeded out of this principle; for after the true 
signification of the cr under discussion was extinguished, the 
spirit of the language found it adapted, everywhere by its 
insertion before a t, and the conversion of the latter into 6, to 
call forth a medio-passive signification. If, however, we 
disrobe the form diSoadai of its cr, and bring back the 6 to r, we 
arrive at SlSorat, which admits of comparison with the Scla- 
vonic-Lithuanian infinitive in ii, just as this last has itself 
been traced back elsewhere to abstract substantives in 


* As I think, immediately from d-dhi, with a weakening of the d to e 
t But see §. 888. p. 1292 G. ed. 
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ianskrit with a similar termination in ti. The Veda-dialect 


also supplies us with infinitives in ^ dhydi, as dative femi¬ 
nine abstracts in fv dhi, in which I can only recognise a 
transposition of the ordinary suffix fiT ti (Gram. Crit. §. 640. 
Obs. 3.). 

[G. Ed. p. 685.] 475. If we cast a glance back over the at¬ 

tempts we have made to explain the origin of the terminations 
of the middle voice, the theory, that they depend on the doubling 
of each personal designation as it occurs, will be found to rest 
principally on the fact, that, in the Greek I^ej 0 o/x??r, the San¬ 
skrit abharaids, and Vedic hharafdt, one and the same per¬ 
sonal expression is manifestly doubled, as also on the prin¬ 
ciple that it is most natural so to express ideas like " I give to 
me,” “ I rejoice me,” that the “ I,” as well as the “ to me,” or 
“ me”—the subjective as well as the objective case-relation— 
should find a formal representative in one and the same 
pronominal base. Apart, however, from e^epofxrjv, forms like 
<pepe(TTe, and the to-be-supposed Sanskrit bharaddhivi for the 
existing bharadhwe, would admit yet another exposition, 
namely, that the Greek o- does not stand euphonically for t, 
but on its own account, and as the base-consonant of the 
reflexive (§.341.); which, although belonging to the third 
person, yet willingly undertakes the functions of both the 
others. In Sanskrit, the s of the reflexive base before the 
personal terminations rf/w^and dlnvam, by the Universal laws 
of sound, would either become d, or be dropped; and so far in 
this way, also, the Greek (pepeade, icpepeade, would go along 
with a Sanskrit bliara{d)dhwS, abharu{d)dhwam : for the above 
presupposed forms, such as hharathdllii, answering to (pepe- 
cdov, we should have to assume bharasdtIiS, out of bharaswdtM. 
Were this assumption well founded, as probably a similar prin¬ 
ciple would have prevailed in all the productions of the middle 
voice, the terminations (jw)^, U, pat, rat, would have to be ex¬ 
plained, not as from mami, tali, but from masi, tasi, or maswi, 
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taswi. The second person would remain sasi, but the second s 
would pertain, not to the second person, but to the reflexive, and 
we should then refer, also, the s of abharathds to the re¬ 
flexive, and necessarily suffer the fXYjv of [G. Ed. p. 686.] 
k(l)ep6ixriv to stand totally isolated, without sympathy with au 
old principle. 


476. With respect to the Latin, it was in the “Annals 
of Oriental Literature” (London, 1820, p. 62), that it was first 
observed that tlie passive r might owe its origin to the 
reflexive. I am now the more decided in giving a pre¬ 
ference to this hypothesis over that which resorts to the 
verb substantive, as I have since recognised in the Lithu¬ 
anian and Sclavonic, which I had not then drawn within 
the circle of my inquiries into comparative lanfuatre 
a similar, and, m truth, universally-recognised procedure; 
not, however, necessarily that aboriginal one which, in 
the remotest sera of the formation of the language, must 
have governed those middle forms which are common to 
the Greek and Asiatic sisterhood; but I rather assume 
a gradual inroad of the reflexive of the third person into 
the second and first, as a substitute for some older and 
more decided expression of each person, on whom the action 
works retro-actively. The Old Sclavonic appends the 
accusative of the reflexive to the transitive verb, in order 
to give it a reflexive or passive signification; for instance, 
UT 8 c/i<d, "lerjo” becomes chfUsya, “legor"; and thus in 
the second and third person UTEniiiCM chteslmya, UTETbCA 
chetysyn, plural mtemca chtemsyn, &c, (Dobrowsky, p. 544 , 
Kopitar s Glag. p. 64, xvii.) In the Bohemian, se is not 
so much as graphically connected with the verb, and 
may stand as well before as after it, but is used by pre¬ 
ference for the expression of the passive only in the third 
person (Dobr. Bohm. Lehrg. p. 182), which may also be 
the case with the Old Sclavonic. In the Lithuanian such 
verbal expressions have merely a reflexive signification. 
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. Ed. p. 687.] but bear more the appearance of a gram¬ 
matical unity, and therefore more resemble the Latin pas¬ 
sive, because it is not a positive case of the reflexive 
pronoun, whose accusative is saweii (p. 477),^ but only its 
initial consonant, which is appended to the verb, either 
immediately, or with an e prefixed. The latter occurs in 
the persons which end in i or e, the latter of which, before 
the appended es, becomes i. Compare, in this respect, the 
Old Latin amari-er from ainare-er, with forms like ivadinnati-es, 
“ye name you,” for wadinnate-es. The dual terminations iva 
and ta convert their a into o, and a simple u of the first per¬ 
son becomes v. I annex here the present of wadinnus, 
“ I name myself,”t opposite the simple transitive. 

SINGULAR. 

1 . wadinnu, wadinnus. 

2. ivadinn?, wadirinies. 

3. wadinna, wadinnas. 

DUAL. 

1. wadinnawa, ivadinnawos. 

2. wadinnata, wadinnafos. 

3. like sing. like sing. 

PLURAL. 

[G. Ed. p. 688.] 1. wadinname, wadinnamies. 

2. wadinnate, wadinmti^s. 

3. like sing. like sing. 


♦ It would appear, that, together with this sawen^ or, in the dative, to¬ 
gether with saw, a kindred form si co-existed, as, in Old Sclavonic, with 
sehye, and from this si it is plain that the suffix of the verba reflexiva pro¬ 
ceeded ; and in the third person, instead of a simple s the full si may 
stand; for instance, wadinnas or wadmnasi, “he names himself.’^ With. 
verbs, also, beginning with at, ap, and some other prepositions, or the ne¬ 
gation ne, the reflexive is interposed in the shape of si, but may also be 
appended to the end; for instance, issilaikaus {is-si-Iaikau-s'), “I sustain 
me.^’ 

t Compare Sanskrit vad, “to speak. 
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477. To these formations the Latin passive is strikingly 
similar, only that here the composition is already ob¬ 
scured, as the sense of independence of the reflexive 
pronoun is not liere maintained by its mobility, as in the 
Lithuanian, where, under the above-cited conditions, it is 
placed before the verb. By the favourite interchange, 
also, between s and t, a scission lias occurred between tlie 
passive suffix and the simple reflexive. In the persons 
ending with consonants, a connecting vowel was necessary 
towards the adjunction of the r, and u stands as such in 
amatur, amantur, as it seems to me through the influence of 
the liquids. The imperative-forms amuto-r and amanto-r 
required no auxiliary vowel. In amatnur the s of amamus 
has given way before the reflexive, which is not surprising, 
as the s does not belong to the personal designation, and, 
in Sanskrit, is given up also in the simple verb, in the 
secondary forms, and occasionally even in the primary. 
In amer, on the other hand, the personal character is itself 
sacrificed to the suflix, for amemr was not possible, and 
amemur was forestalled for the plural (instead of amamusr). 
n amaris, ameris, &c., there is either a transposition of 
amasir, or the personal character s has been unable to with¬ 
stand the inclination to become r when placed between two 
vowels (§. 22.); and the reflexive has protected its orio-inal s, 
(just as the comparative suffix in the neuter exhibits ius 
opposed to for (§. 298.),) and hence i here forms the conjunc¬ 
tive vowel of the s, not u, which is used to conjoin r.* 
In the singular imperative-person ama-re, [G. Ed. p. eoo.] 


iectotri p'r * termination si, as Pott con 

J ( 3^")-i'orsch.p.lSo), I cannot admit, because I hold this kind o 

passive formation far younger than the period when the i of the activ* 
expression m Latin was still extant, as it has also vanished in Greel 
without a trace, except m In the secondary forms, however, it hat 

disappeared before the individualization of the languages here compared 

and yet we find amaharis^ ameris. ^ 




VERBS. 

the i-eflexive, in ach^antageous contrast with the other pas¬ 
sive forms, has protected its vowel; and if we commute 
this re into se, we obtain the perfect accusative of the simple 
pronoun. We have already attended to the old inGnitive 
form amari-er, produced by transposition for amare-re 
(p. 662). If we prefer, however, which I do not, to exempt 
the imperative amare from the universal principle of the 
Latin passive, we might recognise in it a remnant of the 
Hellenic-Sanskrit and Zend structure, and compare re as 
a personal termination to tro, ^ siva, ha, of which more 
hereafter. 

478. That the second person plural amamini steps out of 
all analogy with the other passive persons is easy to 
observe, and nothing but the circumstance, that the earlier 
procedure of grammar did not trouble itself at all with the 
foundation of lingual phenomena, and that the relationship 
betw’een tlie Greek and Latin was not systematically and 
scientiGcally traced out, can account for tlie fact, that tlie 
form amamini had so long found its place in the paradigms, 
without raising the question how and whence it came there. 
I believe I was the first to bring this under discussion in my 
Conjugation System (Frankf. a. M. 1810. p. 105, (T.); and I 
repeat with confidence the explanation there given, namely, 
that amamini is a passive participle in the masculine nomi- 

[G. Ed. p. 690.] native plural; thus amamini for amamini 
eslis, as, in Greek, Tervjxfxevoi eiat. The Latin suffix is 
minus, and corresponds to the Greek yuevof and Sanskrit 
mCin-as. From the fact, however, that these participles 
in Latin are thrust aside in ordinary practice, mini has, 
in the ‘ second person plural—where it has continued as if 
petrified, as far as tlie practice of the language is con¬ 
cerned—assumed the character of a verbal termination, 
and has thus also, having lost the consciousness of its no¬ 
minal nature, renounced its distinction of gender, and its 
appendage estis. If we found amamince for the feminine 
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and amamtna for the neuter, we should be spared the 
trouble of seeking an explanation for amamini, inasmuch 
as it would partly be afforded by the language itself. It 
may be suitable here to bring to remembrance a similar 
procedure in Sanskrit; this employs data (from the base 
§. 144.), properly dalurus, in the sense of duturusest, 
without reference to gender, and, therefore, also for dtdura 
and datunm est, although this form of word, which is also 
a representative of the Latin nomen agentis in tor, has 
a feminine in irt at its command (see tri-c, §. 119.), and 
the giveress is no more called ddld than the giver in 
Latin dator. In the plural, also, ddtdras, used as a sub¬ 
stantive, stiinds for “ the givers,” and in the character of 
a verbal person, “they will give;” this in all genders; 
likewise in the dual, ddtdrdu. The procedure of the 
Sanskrit is thus still more remarkable than that of the 
Latin, because its ddld, ddtdrdu, ddtdrds, has maintained 
itself in the ordinary nominal usage of the language. It is 
therefore due merely to the circumstance, that^^the lan- 
guage, in its condition as handed down to us, could no longer 
deal ad liUtmi with the forms in the sense of future parti¬ 
ciples, that ddld, ddtdrdu, ddtdrds, where they signify dab'it, 
dahunt, have lost all consciousness of their adjectival nature, 
Rnd their capacity for distinction of gender, [G. Ed. p. 691.] 
and have assumed altogether the character of ordinary per¬ 
sonal terminations. To return, however, to the Latin ama¬ 
mini: the Reviewer of my Conjugation System, in the “Jena 
Literaturzeitung” (if I mistake not, Grotefend), supports 
the explanation given by the forms alumnus, vertumnus, 
which evidently belong to these participial formations, but 
have lost the «. This, however, has been preserved in ter¬ 
minus, if, as.Lisch, and beyond dispute correctly, lays down, 
we consider it as expressing “ that which is overstepped,” 
and identify its root with the Sanskrit tar (tn)* Fe-rnim 


Vocalismus, p. 174. 
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(as giving birth, and therefore middle), which is likewise 
instanced by Lisch, I had before recognised as a formation 
belonging to the same category: the rootis/’(§, from which 
2i\sofetuSyfetura, and/eczmr/ws. Gemini, nioreover, as '‘the 
born together,” (from the root gen) may be considered as an 
abbreviation of genmini or genimini 

479. How stands the case now with the imperative 
amnminor? Are we to consider its r as identical with that 
of amor, amafor, amantor ? I think not; for it was not 
necessary to express here the passive or reflexive meaning 
by an appended pronoun, as the medio-passive participial 
suffix was fully sufficient for this purpose. Our best course, 
then, is to seek in amaminor for a plural case-termination 




eVS in amcimini / and this is afTorded us, as I have observed 
in my Conjugation System (p. lOG), by the Eugubiaii Tables, 
where, for instance, we find siihator for the Latin suhacti, 
screJdtor for scripti* The singulars, however, of the 
second masculine declension in the Umbrian end in o; we 

[G. Ed. p. 692.] find orto for ortus, subato for subactus. 
Now it is remarkable that, in accordance with these sin¬ 
gular forms in o, there are extant also, in Latin, singular 
imperatives in mino, namely, famino in Festus, and pr<je- 
famino in Cato de R. R. To these forms, before described, 
we can add fruimino, which Struve (Lat. Decl; and Conj. p. 143) 
cites from an inscription in Gruter, “ is eum agrum nei 
habeio nei fruimino” where the form in question plainly 
belongs to the third person, by which it still more con¬ 
clusively proclaims itself to be a participle, in which cha¬ 
racter it may with equal right be applied to one as to the 
other person. 

“ Remark.—Grafe, in his work, ‘ The Sanskrit verb 
compared with the Greek and Latin from the point of 


The termination or accords perfectly with the Sanskrit As (a+«s) and 
Gothic ds fA. 227.) 5 while tho Latin < has obtruded itself from the pro¬ 
nominal declension ( ',228.). 
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view of Classical Philology,’ remarks, p. 120, that he once 
considered, as I do, the form in mini as a participle similar 
in kind to the Greek in jaerof, but now considers it, with con¬ 
fidence, as a remnant of an old analogy of the Greek 
infinitive in e/xevai, which, having been originally passive, 
had first been applied to the imperative in Latin, and 
thence had been further diffused. How near the impera¬ 
tive and infinitive come together, and how their forms 


are intei'changed, Griife thinks he has shewn, 1. c. p. 58 ff., 
where, namely, the Greek second person in ov {Tv\p-ov) is de¬ 
duced from the Sanskrit first person singular in uni; but 
where the remark follows, that in any case, tkihuni (‘let me 
stand’) is manifestly and strikingly like the infinitive 
KTTavai, and much more, if we consider that ai in Sanskrit 
is merely the diphthong nearest to i (in Greek, however, 
the rarest, see Vocalism, p. 193). We have, however, to re¬ 
member, that, in luTavai, the a belongs to the root, and that, 
therefore, for a parallel with the Sanskrit imperative, if 
such be admitted, only vai can be compared to uni. Griife 
goes on: ‘ It would be easy to imagine that the first person 
plural firera iishthdma had its counterpart in the other 
infinitive form ia-rdixev, properly lo-rd/ie,* i.e. stare. Finally, 
it may not be left unobserved, that the Greek [G. Ed. p. 093.] 
and Sanskrit imperative in 0/, d/d, is again the form of 
the infinitive in the Sclavonic dialects.t and that custom 
admits the frequent use of the infinitive for the imperative 
in Greek. I could hardly have expected that the personal 
terminations of the Sanskrit imperative could lead to so many 
and various comparisons. It appears, however, to me ill 
suited to the spirit of classical philology, without necessity 
to attribute to the Greek that it has borrowed inter alia its 


* I considw the i. very essential, just because I deduce and/aem 
from the middle participial suffix fieroj. 

t I explain their ti as identical with the abstract substantive suffix 
fiT U. 
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second person impei’ative in ov from any Sanskrit first 
person. I find it still less congenial to the spirit of a more 
iinivei’sal comparative philology, that Grafe, who has before 
overlooked many huvs of sound incontrovertibly established, 
should, in his comparisons, lend too willing an ear to mere 
similitudes of sound; for instance, wdiere (p. 39.) he explains 
the root char, ‘to go,’ by the periphrasis hinscliarren’), 
‘ to move scraping along on the ground,’ and where (p. 32, 


Note) he compares lap,. ‘ to speak,’ with lappen, ‘to botch,’ 
‘ to speak imperfectly,’ and Kdinru). I was not aware that a 
German sch anywhere corresponded to a Sanskrit ch, but 
I knew that it did so to / (or v), in observance of the law of 
permutation of sounds (§. 87.), and of tlie favourite practice 
of exchange between gutturals and labials. Remark but the 
relation of chahv&ras to the Gothic Jidvur and German vier, as 
also that of panCHan tofunF, and the identification of the San¬ 
skrit char, ‘ go,’ and Gothic farya (preterite fdr), ' to go,’ ‘ to 
w’ander,’ German fahren, will be satisfactorily proved. If, 
however, we are to admit that any infinitive lias arisen out 
of any imperative person, it would be the least far-fetched sup¬ 
position, which derived the Sanskrit infinitive and the Latin 
supine in turn from the third person imperative H tu, by 
the addition of m; for instance, bhutum, ‘to shine,’ from 
bfiulu, ‘let him shine’; pdfum, ‘to rule,’ frompdtu, ‘let him 
rule.’ In jeartum, ‘to make,’ Irom karotu, ‘let him make,’ 
the class vowel only would be thrust aside. As, however, 
Griife (1. c. p. 58) has found a jest in what I have elsewhere 
said, and mean to repeat, of the first person imperative, 
I must take care that he does not take for earnest what 
I mean as a jest. We do not, in truth, go so far in deriving 
bhdlum from bhdtu as in deducing iardvat from fH9Tf«T tish- 
thdni (Zend histdni), ‘let me stand’; but I can find no other 
relationship between bhd-tu and bhd-tum than this, that in 
the infinitive, as an abstract substantive, the action is per¬ 
sonified through a form which comes near the expression of 
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the third person in tlie imperative. I recog- [G. Ed. p. 694.] 
nise in the suflBx tu, as also in that of ti, (of another class of 
abstracts, with which the Sclavonic and Lithuanian infinitive is 
connected), different gradations of one and the same pronoun 
of the third pei-son-as in the interrogative we find the forms 
a, /u, *a,_and so far a relationship between the nominal 

shinr’'" VlfT terminations U and iu of blidli, ‘he 

lines, and bhdtu, ‘ let him shine.’ The coincidence is thus 

and U^htham, ‘ let me stand.’ Whosoever derives the former 

the'r iT- bringing into this family 

tlie Gothic infinitives in an. especially as the a of stand-an 

oes not, like that of iard-va,. belong to the root. Histori¬ 
cal y, however, as I doubt not, the German infinitive belongs 
o the class of the Sanskrit abstracts in ana, as bandh-ana, 
the binding ’=Gotliic bind-an." 


influence op the weight of the personal terminations 

480. The weight of the personal terminations exercises 
n Sanskrit and Greek, and, as far as we have evidence 
a so in end, an influence on the antecedent radical or das 
sy able obvious and comprehensive, though till lately quit 
overlooked.* Before light terminations extensions are fre 
quent. which before the heavier, are withdrawn; so that ii 
many anomalous verbs the entire body of the root can onb 
be maintained before the light terminations, but, before tl,; 
heavy, mutilation occurs. For instance, the root 
to be, retains its a only before the light terminations,'bu 
rejects it before the heavy, as if it had been overgrown bs 
the augment; hence, indeed. “lam,” but .„ia.s, “ wi 

are,, stha, ‘ ye are," santi, “ they are.” [G. Ed. p. 695.] 


# I was fiist led to ho ol«ervat,on of this interesting phenomenon in 
my investigation into the origin of the German Ablaut (Berlin Jal,,.) p 
1827, p. 259, and Voealismus, p. 13 V m J ahi b. I eb, 
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e see, however, that this mutilation had not yet established 
itself at the period of the unity of the language; for the 
Greek protects, in the verb substantive, the radical vowel 
corrupted to e, even before the heavier terminations, and 
opposes ecTfjLeg, ecrre, earov, ccttov, to the Sanskrit sinasy stha, 
sthas, stas. The Lithuanian and Sclavonic, also, testify to 
the comparatively recent loss of the Sanskrit a before the 
weightier terminations* Compare 




SINGULAR. 


SANSKRIT. 

GREEK. 

LITH. 

SCLAVONIC. 

as-mi. 

5 'A 

es-mi, 

ICC Mb yes-my. 

as-i,f 

eCT-CTly 

es-si, 

ICCH ye-si. 

as-ti, 

3 / 

eCT-Tl, 

es-iiy 

KCTb yes-ty. 



DUAL. 


s-wasy 

. . . 

es-ivdy 

KCBA yes-va. 

s-ihas, 

ecT-Tor, 

es’ta. 

ICCTA yes-ta. 

s-tasy 

ecr-Tor, 

like the Sing. 

KCTA yes-ta. 



PLURAL. 


s-mas 

\ 

e(r-/xes5 

es-me, 

KCMbi yes-my. 

^ s-tha, 

3 / 

ecT-re, 

es-te, 

ICCTE yes-te. 

s-anti. 

((T)-ei/T/, 

like the Sing. 

c»Tb s-unty. 


^‘Remark.—It is possible that the suppression of the radi¬ 
cal vowel may have begun with the third person plural, 
whose termination anti is also the heaviest of all, and it may 
have existed in this position even before the migration of 
language, and its manifold individualizations; at least, all 
[G. Ed. p. 69G.] the languages under comparison exhibit 
in this case a wonderful harmony scarcely attributable to 
chance: and, in addition to these, the Latin sunt, as opposed 


* By assiniilation out of ea-iML, as, before, afXfjLcSf out of 

v(ry.€s, Vedic asma, yu^hmc, 

t Irregular for as-si, on which are based the Greek and Lithuanian forms. 
The Sclavonic, however, has likewise dropped one of the two sibilants. 
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to es-iis, as well as the Gothic sind, are iu accordance. On 
the other hand, the dropping of the e in sumus first appeared 
on Roman ground, and, in the singular likewise, sum for 
esum is quite isolated. After the falling away of the 
initial and terminating vowels of asmi in the Latin the 
insertion of an auxiliary vowel became necessary,’ and 
le influence of the liquids prevailed in favour of u. This 
u lemained, also, in the plural, where s-mus was possible, 
ut not favoured, as the Latin has generally gone out of 
Its way to avoid the immediate connection of the ending mus 


with roots terminating in consonants; whence we liave 


opposed to vuUh, vul-t; fer-l-mus to fer-tis, fcr-s 
fer-t (Sanskrit bibhri-mas, bibhri-tha, bi-bhar-sh}, bibhur-ii 
from bhn class 3); ed-i-mus oiqiosed to es-ils, S-s, es-t (San¬ 
skrit ad-mas, at-tha, at-si, at-ti). To the Greek, in the case 
of the third person plural, hrl, if, as I scarcely doubt, it 
stands for (r-err/ (=Zend/t-enfi), nothing has remained but 
le termination, as in the Sanskrit, in the second person 
niK c e, se for a{s)-sl The Gothic we have excluded from the 
above comparison, although i-m, i-s, is-f, are based upon 
as-mi, a-st,as-U; but, in the plural numbers, sinri alone is 
organic, for siy-u-m, siy-u-th Dual siy-ti(see §. 441.), siy-u-ts, 
»a\e the ^terminations of the preterite, and belong to a 
secondary root shy, which proceeds from the Sanskrit potential 
syum, in winch sy has changed itself to siy. 

481. All Sanskrit roots of the third class in & (§. 109 “. 3.) 
depend, on account of the anterior burthen created in the 
reduplication syllable, on the influence of the weight of the 
personal terminations, so that they retain their d only be¬ 
fore the light, but before the heavier either altogether 
suppress or shorten it, or change the length of tlie a- 
sound into that of the lighter and this is one of the 
evidences from which I deduce the maxim—very important 
for the history of language—that the organism of the lin¬ 
gual body sustains a greater weight in the a than in the i 
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Bounds, the long d being heavier than the long t, and the short 
a heavier than the short i (see Vocalismus, Obser. 12. p. 214). 

[G. Ed. p.607.] The roots da, ‘‘to give,” and dhd, “to place,” 
suppress their d before heavy terminations, with exception 
of the third person plural, if, as I prefer, we make the divi¬ 
sion dada-ti, not dad-ati (compare §. 45S.); for the ori¬ 
ginal form was certainly dadd-ntiy whence never could come 
dad-ntiy but dada-nti well enough, and, out of this, with 
a new sacrifice to the reduplication syllable, dada-ti. The 
Greek only shortens the long vowel before the increasing 
terminations, and makes T/0e, Icrrdy out of rid)], 
lara. In the Latin, Sclavonic, and Lithuanian, the influence 
of the weight of the personal endings on the antecedent 
syllable has utterly vanished, and dd has also lost the original 
length of its vowel and the reduplication syllable. The 
Litliuanian and Sclavonic have, on the other hand, saved 
their reduplication, but have absolutely suppressed the root- 
vowel, which the Sanskrit only does before heavy termi¬ 
nations. As, however, the d also vanishes before endings 
which commence with m and s—iu Lithuanian also with iv— 
but before t passes into s (§.457.), the reduplication in these 


verbs is almost totally overlooked, and in dumiy AAMb damyy 
which are mutilations of du-d'-mi, da-d'-my, the reduplication 
has, by thrusting out the most essential element of the 
entire form, acquired the appearance of a radical syllable. 
It is, however, certain, that in dumi, damy, the syllables du, 
day are identical with those of da-s-ii, da-s-iyy for da-d-iiy 
da-d-tijy thus merely reduplicators.* Compare— 


# We here confirm the observations of §. 442., Note In dudu^ ac¬ 
cording to the usual conjugation, dud has constituted itself as root, and 
the a of dud-a-way dud-a-mey has thus nothing more to do witix the d of 
the Sanskrit daddmiy or the o), o, of the Greek dtda)/xt, StSo/Ltev, but belongs 
to a class with the a of wei-aAohy loez-a-mL 



misT/ffr 
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SINGULAR. 


SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LITH. 

OLD SCLAV. LATIN. ^ 

dada-mi, 

dadhd-mi, 

SlSoi-lll, 

du{d)-miy 

da{d)-myy do. P 

dadd-si, 

dadlid-lu, 

SiScxi-g, 

du{d)-}y 

da{d)-siy da-s. S 

dadd-tf, 

dadhdi-ii, 

5/5a)-T/, 

d^s-tiy 

das-hjy dat ? 

Oi 



DUAL. 

0 

00 

dad-was, 

.... 

.... 

dii{dywai dad-e-va 

dat-thasj 

das-to ? ^ 

§lSo-TOV, 

dus-ta, 

das-ta 

dat-tas, 

das-io ?'^ 

SlSo-TOV, 

like Siug, 

das-ia 



PLURAL. 


dad-mas, 

dad-e-mahi,^ 

‘ SlSo-fjLeg, du{d)-me, da{d)-my, da-miis. 

dat-tha, 

das-ta?^ 

J/So-re, 

dus-te^ 

das-te, da-tis. 

dada-iiy 

dade-nti,^ 


like Sing. 

> dad-yaty, da-nt 


In the Greek the influence of the weight of the personal ter¬ 
minations over the radical syllable has penetrated further 
than in Sanskrit, in this respect, that even the aorist forms, 
set free from reduplication, edrjv and eBoiv, have shortened 
their vowel before the increasing terminations, while ea-Ttjv 
{ecTav), in accordance with similar Sanskrit aorist-forras, 

, allows no influence to the weight of the endings. In Sanskrit, 
from the first augmented preterite adadd-m comes the plural 
adicd-ma, as, in Greek, e5/5o-/uev from eSiSui-v, but from addm 
comes, not adma, but the root remains un- [G. Ed. p. G99.] 
diminished. It may be convenient to give hei-e in full the 
two augmented preterites, which are distinguished in the two 
languages by retaining and laying aside the reduplication 
syllable. 


* Although the second dual person in Zend is not yet identified, it may 
nevertheless be deduced with tolerable certainty from the third person 
in to^ which is extant (^. 4G4.), for which, in the second person of the pri¬ 
mary forms, we may expect tho^ the aspirate of which, however, has been 
forced to vanish in (see §.453.). Upon a- fo^ cZ sec 

§. 102. Conclusion. §. 102. Conclusion. 3 

§. 10*2. Conclusion, and 463. ^ 459. 



h 

. SINGULAR. 
adadd-niy eS/^co-v, 

adadd-s, eS‘/5a)-s', 
adadd-t, €SiSo}-{t), 

add-m, eJco-i/, 
adds, eSco-s*, 
add-t, eS(jd-T, 

482 . The Sanskrit roots hd, to leave,”t hd, “to go,” and 
7 ?id, “ to measure ” (compare /xe-rpov, [xt[xeoiJ.at, &c.)—the two 
last have only the middle, the first only the pure active 
form—weaken, before most of the heavy terminations, their 
d to {, and the two last substitute also, in their reduplication 
syllable, a short i for short a ; for instance, jalii-mas, “ we 
leave,” opposed to jahd-rni, “ I leave mimi (from mimi-me), 
“ I measure,” mimi-mahi, ** we measure.” The roots 
sthd, ‘‘to stand,’’ and in ghrd, “ to smell,” follow a peculiar 
path, inasmuch as a vowel-shortening, which probably at its 
origin, as in the Greek laTdjxt, icTTapev, only obtained before 
heavy terminations, has extended itself to the other persons 
through which the radical a, thus shortened, would be treated 

[G. Ed. p, 700.] just like the unradical of the first and sixth 
class (109 1.). Hence the Indian grammarians reckon these 

roots as under the first class, although they assunle a redu¬ 
plication syllable, which, however, substitutes an i for a, as 
I doubt not, on the ground that the reduplication syllable, 
which is seeking generally for relief from weight, and there¬ 
fore, as a rule, converting long into short vowels, may not 
combine the heaviest among the short vowels, with the 
length derived from position; hence, iishthumi, tishthasi, 


VERBS. 

DUAL. 

adad-wa, .... 
adat-tam, eSlSo-rov, 
adat-tdm, €SiSo-t7]v, 

add-va, .... 
add-tam, eSo-rov, 
add-idm, eSo-rrjv, 


§L 


PLURAL. 

adad-ma, edlSo-iieg, 
adai-ta, eS/So-re, 
adad-us,^ eSlSo-v, 

add-ma, eSo-pei', 
add-ta, eSo-re, 
ad-us,^ eSo-v. 


See §.462. 

t Compare, with Pott, widow,*’as the abandoned or ‘‘left. 

In Sanskrit is “ the manless.** 
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tishthati, &c., Zend histami, histasU liistati; jighrdmit jighrasi, 
jighratU &c. The Greek follows this principle of the weak¬ 
ening of the vowel, there also, where there is not, as in the 
cases of /or?;/!/, immediate reason for it by the 

doubling of consonants. n//x 7 r\>/ju/ and irlfjLTrprjfxt are, how¬ 
ever, striking and peculiar in appending a nasal, a stranger 
to the root, to the reduplicated syllable. These forms, 
however, accord with the Sanskrit intensive verbs, which 
love a great emphasis in the repeated syllable, and hence 
change to the Guna letters the vowels susceptible of Guna, 
but double the whole root in roots ending with nasals, and, 
in some cases, also represent the liquids r and I by the nasal 
liquids which accord with the organ of the chief consonants 
of the root; for instance, jangarriy^ from gam, “ to go”; chan- 
dial from dial, “to totter”; chanchur (for chanchar), from 
char, “ to go.’’ In this sense, then, I take mixTrpyjixt, tilixtiKyiixi, 
for TnpTiprjjxi, m\7r\riixi : thus, also, ^aixfialvco, with the kin¬ 
dred form I3afxfia\u) (compare balbiis). 

483. As the roots of the second class (§. 109% 3.), in 
Sanskrit, do not load themselves with reduplication, so 
neither do they subject a concluding d to [G. Ed. p. 701.] 
the influence of the weight of the personal terminations. 
The Greek, liowever, has here also again permitted a wider 
range to that influence, inasmuch as (<j()d/xt'), in this 

respect, follows the analogy of icrTrjfjn, Compare— 

SINGULAR, DUAL. PLURAL. 

bhd-mi, ipdrp. 1 , bhd-vas, .... bhd-mas, ^d-fxeg. 

bhd-si, bhd-thas, (pa-Tov, bhd-tha, cpa-rL 

bhd-tas, (pd-Tov, bhd-nti, ^oc-vtl 

abhd-va .... 

abhd-tam, ecpd-rov, 

abhd-tdm, ecpa-TYjv, 


bhd-ti, (pd-Ti, 

abhd-m, ecpd-v, 
abhd-s, e(pd-£, 
abhd-t, e<^a-(T), 


abhd-ma, €<pd-/Ji6£. 


abhd-to, 

abhd-n. 


6(pdc-Te, 


ecpa-v. 


* Compare with this the Gothic gagga (= ganga), “ I go,” where the 
chief syllable has lost the nasal. 




VERBS. 



iiis analogy is followed in Sanskrit, among other roots, by 
yd, “ to go,” on which the Greek Yrjfxt, properly ‘‘ to make 
to go,” rests, to which the syllable of reduplication has lent 
a causative signification, as to the Latin sisto opposed to sto, 
while the Greek larTrjfM {=(ji(TTrjfjit) unites the primitive with 
the causative signification. While in i-cTTrjfjLi the spiritus 
asper, as it so often does, stands for cr, in i-rjfxi it is the repre¬ 
sentative of the lost semi-vowel y, as, among other words, in 
o£ forTT^^ yas, “who^’ (§.382.); thus i-rjixi for yt-yrjfjLi: on 
the other hand, compare the future y-ab), relieved from the 
reduplication, with the Sanskrit yd-sydmL This YyjjxL still 
bends to the weight of the terminations; thus Te/xes*, Je-re, 
opposed to yd-mas, yd-tha. To the root yd, I think, with 
Pott (Etym. Forsch. p. 201), we must refer the middle of 
elfjLi, which itself belongs to the root ^ i, “ to go,” which 
in Greek, analogously to Y-fxeg, should form 5/xa/, iLcrai, 
hai, answering to the Sanskrit i-y^ (from i-me), i-sM, 
[G.Ed.p.702.] The form Ye-jxat, however, is to be derived 
from yd, by a vocalization of the semi-vowel, and thinning 
of the d to e. In duly considering, then, what I think I have 
proved, that the personal terminations exercise a wider in¬ 
fluence on the preceding syllable in Greek than in Sanskrit, 
and that, for example, roots ending in vowels sliorten one 
originally long before heavy terminations, the'verbs yfxai 


and K6?-fjLai might surprise us, since in these the heavy 
middle terminations have not shortened the antecedent 
vowel. Of Keiyiai we shall treat liereafter; but y-fiai owes 
the retention of the length of its vowel to the circum¬ 
stance that its root was originally terminated by a con¬ 
sonant, and I have already, in my Glossary, identified it 
with the Sanskrit as, ‘‘to sit,” the s of which has remained in 
the Greek only before t; hence y(T-rat=^'^ ds-t^, ^cr-To= 
ds-ta* It accords, however, with the system of 


* On tlie other hand, et-ora, &c., belong to the root''EA {lb-pa), Sanskrit 
md (compare Pott, Etyni. Forsch. p. 278, and Kuhner, p. 242). The 

spiritus 
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equilibrium that Kadrjiiai cannot bear the cr of together 
with the burthen of the augment; hence, indeed, Kadtja-To ; 
but eK(xdt]-To. 


4S4. The Sanski it root s'ds, “ to rule,” exhibits a 
peculiar susceptibility for the weight of the personal termi¬ 
nations, inasmuch as its long d remains undisturbed before 
those heavy terminations which begin with the weakest con¬ 
sonants (semi-vowels and nasals); thus sds-was, “we two 
rule,” kds-mas, “ we rule;” but. before the stronger conso¬ 
nants of heavy terminations, weakens itself to the shortness 
of the lightest vowel, namely, to i, whence, for instance, 
shh-lha, “ rcgitis,” opposed to Sds-si, “ regis." sds-ii, » regii." 
We may recognise in this a forerunner of [G. Ed. p. 703 .] 
the German conjugation-forms, such as binda, hindam, 
bundum, opposed to the monosyllabic singular preterite ban^ 
p-116 G. ed. 

485. The roots of the ninth class (§. 109».5.) are so far 
in accordance with the principle of the roots hd and md, 
mentioned in §. 482., in that they weaken to i the d of the 
class syllable nd, in the same places in which those roots 
experience tlie same relief in their radical syllable. The 

Greek, on the other hand, shortens the long Doric d {tj) to 
Compare— 


SINGULAR. 


DUAL. 


TTep-vd-Tov. 


kri-nd'-siy 

kn-nd-ii, 

akri-nd-m, 

akri-nd-Sy 

akri-nd-t, 


'rT6p-vd-fxi, 

7r6p-vd-g» 

irep-vd-TL 

enep-i^d-v. 

e7r€p-vd-£. 

e7rep-i/a-(T). 


M-nt-vas 

kri-n{-thas, 

kri-ni-tas, 

akri-ni-va 

akri-ni-iaTYiy 

cikri-ni-tdm. 


'rrep-vd-Tov, 


€7rep-i/d-Tou, 

eirep-vd-Trjv, 


spiritus ofv/iat is inorganic^ i, e, not from cr; as, for instance, in v^oap 
opposed to "3^ wrfa, tinda 





MINlSr/f^ 



VERBS. 

PLURAL. 


kn-ni-maSy 

kri-m-that 

kn-na-nlu^ 

iikn-ni-ma^ 

akri-ni-tOf 

alcn-na-ni^ 


Tre p-va^fJLcg. 

TTep-va-re. 

{TT€p-vd-VTt») 

eirep-va-peg. 

eTTep-vd-Te, 

{eTzep-va-v,) 



^ 'aShSfrftr krtndmi, I purchase/^ has n for n in the middle syllable 
through the euphonic influence of the antecedent r. The relationship to 
the Greek TrepvrjfXL rests on the favourite exchange between gutturals and 
[G. Ed. p. 704,] labials, through which the Greek verb has assumed an 
apparent relationship to Trepdo), ‘‘to sail through** (=Sanskrit pdraydmi), 
where the tt is primitive. If we make the division krUn'-anti^ akri-ii-an 
5 .458.), we must assume that the middle syllable suppresses its vowel be¬ 
fore all those heavy terminations which themselves begin with a vowel; 
thus, also, in the middle, /cK-w’-d from kri-m-me. For the special pur¬ 
poses of Sanskrit Grammar this rule may hold good; but in considering 
the historical developement or decay of the language, I am more inclined 
to the belief that the syllable tiax has shortened itself before and n (older 
nt) instead of converting itself into the long form of the lighter i sound, in 
order to avoid combining length of vowel and position. The middle dual¬ 
terminations dtM^ dt6, dfhdm, atdm, did not require the weakening of 
the nd to ni, since without this, by the ordinary rule of sound, two homo¬ 
geneous vowels melt into one long one; so that nd-^dtM gives a lighter 
form than ni+dthe, which latter would give ny-dt^^ while from nd-^ate 
comes merely ndte. 


486. With Sanskrit verbs of the second and third class, 
with a radical vowel capable of Guna,* the influence of 
the weight of the personal terminations is shewn in this, that 
Guna takes place before the light (§. 26.), but before the 

heavy the pure radical vowel reappears. The same law 


* The Sanskrit conjugation-system only allows the Guna to short vowels 
before simple consonants, and to long at tlie end of roots. On the other 
hund, Guna never takes place in the middle of the roots, where there is 
length by nature and position. 
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respected by the Greek, which, however, affords no 
example, except that of eJ/xi (§. 26.), of a verb witli a radical 
vowel capable of Guna, which, in the special tenses 
(§. 109“.), connects the personal sign directly with the 
root. Compare— 


^SINGULAR. DUAL. PLURAL. 

e-mi, ei-jM. i-vas, . , . i-mas, i-ixe^. 

e-shi, et-f. i-thas, ‘I-tov, i-lha, l-re. 

Ui, ei-Tt. i-tas, i'tov, y-anti, i-a(7i (from t-avri). 

That the middle He/xat belongs to another [G. Ed. p. 705.] 
root has been already remarked (p. 676). 

487. An exception to the law of gravity is found in the 
root a class 2 (“to lie,” “to sleep,”) in that, although only 
used m the middle, cfespite the weight of the middle termi¬ 
nations, it everywhere exhibits Guna; in which respect the 
Greek runs exactly parallel to the Sanskrit: hence 
Ket-(7ai=se-she, Ke7-Tai=se-ti, plural Kel-fxeda=se-mahe. We 
might also present as the root for the Sanskrit verb, as 
the pure vowel { nowhere appears, and the formation, also, 
of the word exhibits no expression, which would make a 
root necessary, rather than s^, unless, perhaps, we should 
take «ta, “ cold,” in the sense of “ frozen,” and therefore “rest¬ 
ing, motionless, and hence choose to derive it from si The 
Old Sclavonic exhibits the old diphthong in the shape pre¬ 
sented by the Greek Kohrj, Koifxiu>, in noKoti pokol, »re- 
cjuies, “ pax. * On the other hand, uuio cA/i/il, “ quiesco," 
has undergone a double weakening; first, that of k to u c/<, 
and next, the thinning out of the diidithong to its concluding 
element. It must not be overlooked that poM is not the 
primitive shape of the base, hut qjo-kojjo, out of which, in the 
umnflected nominative and accus.ative, after suppression of 
the final vowel of the base (§. 257.), po-kol necessarily came : 


* Kopitav’s Glagolita, p. 80. 




VERBS. 




the theme pokoyo, however, accords excellently with the 
Sanskrit saya; as adjective, "Mying,” ‘‘sleeping;” as sub¬ 
stantive, “ sleep.” 


488. The roots of the fifth and eighth class admit the 
Guna form of the ■g' w of the class syllable un or u before the 
light terminations, and, before the heavy, reject the Guna- 
vowel: the Greek obeys the same principle, only, instead of 
extending v into eu, it lengthens the v, Compare— 


SINGULAR. 


DUAL. 


siri-no-miy* 

I—I *, -, 

g sfn-no-shi, 

W asiri-nav-arriy 
£ aslri-n6-Sy 
astri-no-ty 


(TTop-vv-pi. 

(TTOp-VU-g. 

(TTOp-VV-Tt. 

eCTTOp-VV-V. 

ecTTop-Pv-g. 

ecrTop-vu-(T). 


sfri-nu-vas 

sfri-nu-thasy 

sfri-nu-tasy 

astri-na-va 

astri-nu-tairiy 

asiri-nu-tdmy 


(TTOp-VV-TOV, 

(TTOp-VV-TOV. 

eCTTOp-PV-TOP. 

ecTTop-pv-jrjp, 


PLURAL. 


stn-nu-masy 

stri-nu-thay 

sfri-nv-antiy 


(TTop-vv-fjieg. 

(TTOp-VV-Te. 

(TTOp-VV-VTl. 


astri-nu-may 

astri-nu-fay 

aslri-nv-ariy 


ecTTop-pv-peg. 

ecTTop-vv-re. 

{ecTTop-vv-v.) 


489. Tlie Sanskrit reduplicated preterite receives Guna 
before the light terminations, and restores the pure root- 
vowel again before the heavy. Herein the Germanic, and 
most evidently in the Gothic, stands in closest accordance 
with the Sanskrit, inasmuch as all verbs, with a root-vowel 


* The grammarians assume a root ^ stri and another ^ strl, both of 
which signify “ to strew,” and have, pro})erly, for their radical syllable 
star=Greek STOP, Latin ■ST’JFTZ, thereof which is subject to suppression 
(Voetdismus, Obs. I. p. 157, and on tlie root in question, especially, 1. c. 
p. 179.) 



misT/f^ 
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‘§L 


sceptible of Guna {L e. with i or w), insert before this, in 
the singular of the simple (strong) preterite, the original 
Guna vowel a ; but before the increasing terminations of the 
two plural numbers, as also in the entire subjunctive, which 
is burthened by the exponent of the mood, [G. Ed. p. 707.] 
and is already in the singular polysyllabic, again reject the 
foreign strengthening vowel. Compare— 


SANSKRIT. 

GOTHIC. 

SANSKRIT. 

GOTHIC. 

ROOT. 

ROOT. 

ROOT. 

ROOT. 

W(ic/,‘‘tosiilit.” 

bity " to bite.” 

bhvj, “ to bend.” bug, “ to 1 

SINGULAR. 

SINGULAR. 

SINGULAR. 

SINGULAR. 

bibliMa, 

bait. 

bubhOja, 

bang. . 

blbhiditha, 

baht. 

bubhdjitha. 

baugt. 

bibMda, 

bait, 

bubhoja. 

bang. 

DUAL. 

DUAL. 

DUAL. 

DUAL. 

bibhidivay 

bitu, 

bubhujiva, 

bugu. 

hibhidaihus, 

bituts. 

bublivjathus, 

bnguts. 

bibhidcdiis, 

... 

bublwjatus 

. . . 

PLURAL. 

PLURAL. 

PLURAL. 

PLURAL. 

bibhidimOf 

bitum, 

biibhujma, 

bugum. 

bibhida{tha)f 

bituth, 

biibhuja{tha) 

buguth. 

bibhidus. 

bitan, 

bubhujus. 

bugun. 

490. On the 

law of gravity rests also 

the phenom 


-- lu two consonants, which, 

without protecting the reduplication, have preserved a radi¬ 
cal a in the singular oPthe preterite, weaken* this to u 
before the heavy plural and dual terminations, and those of 
the whole subjunctive (Vocalismus, Obs. 16. p. 227). The 
Sanskrit exhibits a remarkable counterpart to this phenome¬ 
non, which had not come under my notiee in my earlier 
treatment of the theory of gravity, and is [G. Ed. p. 708.] 
here for the first time considered from this point of view ; _ 


♦ In Uic German preterite^ the weakening of the vowel is produced by 
the polysyllabicness, see p. 709. G. ed. 

Y Y 



VERBS. 





I mean the root itar, to make,” which—not indeed in the 
reduplicated preterite, but still in the special tenses before the 
heavy terminations, and in the whole potential^ which answers 
to the Gothic subjunctive—weakens its a to u, and only 
before light terminations retains the heavy a sound. Hence 
kar6m}y ** I make,” stands in quite the same relation to kuru- 
mas or kiirmas, “ we make,” and to kuryamy “ I may make,” 
as, in Gothic, hand to bundumy and bundyau. We compare 
here the Gothic preterite band with the Sanskrit babhandluiy 
which everywhere leaves its vowel unaltered, and with 
kardmi as regards the change of vowel. 


SINGULAR. DUAL. 

SANSKRIT. GOTHIC. SANSKRIT. SANSKRIT. GOTHIC. SANSKRIT. 

babandha, band, karomiy babandhiva, hunduy kiiruvas. 
babfindhithay hansty karoshiy bahandhathnsybiindutsy kuruthas, 
hahandhay bandy karoliy babandhatuSy . . . kurnfas. 

PLURAL. 

SANSKRIT. GOTHIC. SANSKRIT. 

bahandhimoy bundumy kurumas, 

bribandha{tha)y bunduthy kurutha. 
babandhus, bundun, kurwanti. 

POTENTIAL. 

SINGULAR. DUAL. PLUJIAL. 

SANSKRIT. GOTHIC. SANSKRIT. GOTHIC. SANSKRIT. GOTHIC. 

kuryamy bundyauy kurydvay bundeivay kurydmay bundeima. 
kurydsy hundeisy kurydtam, bundeiJ^Sy kurijdlay bundeilfu 
kurydty bundU kurydidiUy .... kuryuSy bundeina. 

[G. Ed. p.709.] “Remark 1.—As all verbs which, in the 
preterite, follow the analogy of band, have a liquid for their 
penultimate consonant, and liquids have a preference for the 
vowel u, we may attribute to them here an influence on 
the generation of the u : it remains, however, not the 
less true, that the conditions under which, in the fore¬ 
going scheme, a and u are interchanged, rest only on the 
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laws of gravity, and on a principle sufficiently, as I believe, 
demonstrated in my Vocalismus (p. 227), that the weight of 
the u is more easily supported by these languages than that 
of a. For were this not so, it were difficult to see why 
the old d was protected exactly in the monosvllabic singular 5 
and why the condition of monosyllabicness is so enforced 


in the preservation of the a, that, in Old High German, 
where the second p^son singular is designated by i instead 
oft,* even in the form which thus becomes dissyllabic, the 
lighter u should assume the place of the heavier a ,• and thus 
buTidi stand in contrast to hcind of the iirst and tliird person, 
and to the Gothic second ban.it. In like sense a certain 
share in the generation of the u may, in the Sanskrit form 


kur, alternating with kar, be attributed to the liquid, while 
the distribution between the a and u forms depends on 
the weight of the terminations alone. Beyond the range, 
however, of the special tenses, the root kar, in the forms 


which seek to be lightened, dispenses entirely with the a, 
so that the r becomes the vowel rj. The mutilated form 
kri thus produced—as, for instance, in hi-ta, ‘made,’ 
opposed to kar-tum, ‘to make’—is considered by the 
grammarians as the original, and this holds good in ana¬ 
logous cases;—a view which I have endeavoured, in the 
first Observation of my Vocalismus, to demonstrate as his¬ 


torically unsustainable. In special Sanskrit grammars, how¬ 
ever, this system may be outwardly maintained; and kar may 
still pass for a Guna form of kn ; as also we may be com¬ 
pelled to treat the a of the Gothic preterite band as the Guna 


form of i in binda, and so, indeed, we must, if, reversing 
the real historical course of the language, we recognise, in 
the singular a of the preterite, a first, and, in the plural and 
subjunctive w of the preterite, a second Ablaut of the i 
of the present binda.” 


* For the origin of this • I refer preliminarily to my Vocalismus, p Q 3 

Y Y 2 
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^ Remark 2.—It may appear surprising that those Gothic 
verbs with a radical a, which, in the preterite, have preserved 
the old reduplication, do not equally weaken their a to u 
before the heavy terminations; that, for instance, haihald, 

[G. Ed. p.7l0.] in the plural, should form, not haihuldiim, 
but haWmldum, although the root has equally a liquid for 
its penultimate; and we might imagine that the bur- 
thening of the root by reduplication would occasion still 
more susceptibility for the weight of the terminations; 
as w^e have seen, in Sanskrit, that the reduplicating roots of 
the third class in d either weaken or totally remove that 
vowel before the heavy terminations (§.481.), but the non¬ 
reduplicating roots of the second class experience no dimi¬ 
nution. With the Gothic reduplication of the preterite 
we find a peculiar condition: it can only be borne by 
the strongest radical structure, and has hence only been 
perpetuated, first, by verbs with a long or diphthongal 
radical vowel; as haihaiU ‘I was named,’ present haita; 
hlailaiip, 'I ran/ present hlaupa; secondly, by roots with 
the heaviest of the short vowels (a), united with length by 
position; for instance, vaivald, ‘I directed,’ present uaWo.* 
Under these conditions, it was a necessity of the lan¬ 
guage to retain the root after the reduplication iij all its 
strength, and by this the weakening of the a to ii was 
provided against.” 

491. The Greek exhibits the Guna modification of 
the I in two forms, in that, namely, the original pre-in- 
serted a sound is represented either by e or o, but at never 
answers to the Sanskrit ^ in roots in which diphthongs 
are exchanged with a pure i.f Where, however, ei and o/, 


^ Faifah^ from the xooifah, to seize,” find haihali^ from hah, to hang,*' 
make an exception, bnt appear, on the evidence of cognate dialects, to 
have lost a nasal. 

t Vocaliamus, Obs, 2. p. 193. 
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together with /, are exchanged with each otlier in one and the 
same root, there oi, as the heavier of the two Gunas, takes its 
place in the perfect, where also the simple o is frequently 
opposed to the simple e; hence, for instance, AeAo/Tra opposed 
to Ae/Vw, eXiTtov; iteTsoiBa to Tre/do), etridov, as Terpotpa to 
rpeipui. Thus oi answers to tlie Gothic Guna through a, and 
ei to that through i (§.27.); and ire/0w and -n&Kotda are 
related to each other, as beita (i. e. bita [G. Ed. p. 7II.] 
from bilta, p. 106) to bait from the root bit; then, also, rpe^ut 
to T6Tpo(})a, as lisa to las from the root L^iS (p. 116 G. ed.). It 
appears, therefore, that the Greek too bears more willingly the 
burthen of reduplication by a stronger than a weaker root- 
syllable. The susceptibility towards the weight of termi¬ 
nations has, however, almost entirely vanished from the 
Greek perfect. A remnant of it is still found in ot§a, 
opposed to the Sanskrit veda, «I know,” and the Gothic 
vait »—in all three languages a present as to sense, witli the 
terminations of the reduplicated preterite. Yet the Sanskrit 
vei’b, in this signification, dispenses with the reduplication, 
and so does the Greek; for olBa for fo!$a is merely the Guna 
of the root {F)id. Compare— 


SANSKRIT. 

GOTHIC. GREEK. 

^ vSd-a, 

vait, oJS-a, 

vH-tha, 

vais-i, ol(T-da (see §. 453). 


vait, olS~e, 

vid-i-va, 

vit-u .... 

vid-a-thus, 

vit-u-ts, la-Tov. 

vid-a-tus, 

.... i<r~Tov, 

vid-i-ma, 


f^(^) vid-a-(tha), 

vit-u-ih, 

vid-us (see §.462.), 

vit-u-n, t(r-a~(Ti, 


* In the case of this verb the modem German language has preserved 
the operation of the inflacnce of the terminations; hence, wissm, wisset 
inimn, 0 ]ipn 8 ('(l to wms, wimt, wphs ; while elsewhere the plural has 
everywhere mmle itself ffinnl in weijiflit to the sinplnr, 
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Remark.—The Sanskrit root vid is not without a proper 


present— v6dmi, the plural of which, vid-mas, vit-tha, 
vld-anti, might have equally given, in Greek, tS-fJLevy la-re, 

[G. Ed. p. 712.] Jcr-ao’/ (from i'SavTiy p. 663 G. ed.) ; as also 
out of the duals vit-thas, vit-tas, we could hardly obtain in 
Greek any thing else than ^Id-rov, iV-ror. The present forms 
resemble the Greek much more than those above of the pre¬ 
terite. Nevertheless, I am not of opinion that the Greek 
plural and dual terminations can belong to the present in 
their origin, for the intermediate vowel a, whose rejection 
gives to fJ/xei/ the appearance of a present (compare ecr-juei'), 
is no essential element of the perfect, and is wanting, among 
other instances, in eiVc-roi/; which, moreover, through the 
restoration of the pure radical vowel, bears the same re¬ 
lation to eoiKEy as 'IcTTov to o?5e. We shall recur to this sub¬ 
ject.” 

492. After what we have hitherto remarked on the laws of 


gravity, it becomes scarcely necessary to quote instances to 
shew which are the light terminations, and which the heavy. 
It is self-evident that the dual and plural endings have 
more body and compass than the singular of the transitive 
active form, and that in the middle voice the weight of termi¬ 
nations communicates itself also to the singular; for//a/, era/, 
raty are obviously richer in sound than iiiy (T{i)y ri: in the 
same manner, in the secondary forms, ixyiv, cro, to , are heavier 
than V, cr, ( t ). We have, however, to observe, that several 
terminations, originally heavy, but which have, in the course 
of time, become abbreviated, have nevertheless left behind 
them the effect of their former state. This is the case espe¬ 
cially in the Sanskrit, in which the middle abibhr-i (see p.471 
G. ed.) is much weaker in its termination than the transitive 
abibhar-am; so that, according to the present state of the 
language, we should rather expect abibhr-^am answering to 
cihlbhar-i than the reverse. The second person plural of the 
transitive reduplicate preterite, like the first and third of the 
singular, has lost the true personal sign, and retained only the 
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intermediate vowel. Nevertheless, we find above “ ye 
know,” over against the singular vida, I know,” “ he 
knows.” In the second person plural of [G. Ed. p.713.] 
the primary forms, tha is, in its present state, heavier than 
the singular si, as a is heavier than i, and the Sanskrit aspi¬ 
rates are evident combinations of an h with the full tenues or 
medials (§. 12.). In Greek, all the terminations (if we except, 
perhaps, the relation of re to da, as in la-’re, contrasted with 
oicr-da), which I reckon heavy, have still, in their actual state, 
more weight than those which, according to the theory 
which has been brought forward, belong to the light class. 
Compare— 




LIGHT TERMINATIONS. 



HEAVY TERMINATIONS. 


mi, vas, mas, 


vahS, 

mahe, 

fieg, ixat. 

[jLedov, fxeda. 

si, tlias, tha, 

s^. 

uthe. 

dhwi. 

Tor, re, aai. 

(tOov, erde. 

ii, Ti, tas, nti. 

te, 

/I f /I 

ale. 

nU, 

Tor, VTt, 

adov, vrai. 

m{am)f v, va, ma. 

a, i; 

^ vahi. 

muhi, 

/xeg, 

fxedov, jxeda. 

s, g, tarn, ta. 

thus 

, at ham, dhivam. 

Tov, re, (TO, 

erdov, erde. 


i, (t), (dm, n{an), (a, dtdm, nta, {(da), rriv {T(t)v'),v,To,<Td)]v {crduv). 


VTO. 


DIVISION OF CONJUGATIONS. 

493. Sanskrit verbs admit of an easy distribution into 
two conjugations ; tlie first—which, if not the oldest, existed 
before the separation of languages, and is almost alone re- 
presejited in the Eui’oiJean cognate languages—comprehends 
the great majority of all the verbs, viz. classes 1. 4. 6. 10. 
(§. 109®.), which, in the special tenses, annex to the root either 
a simple a (cl. 1. and 6.), or syllables which terminate with a, 
viz. yn and aya (cl. 4. and 10,). This con- [G. Ed. p. 714.] 
jugation is followed also, as will hereafter ai)pear, by nearly 
all derivative verbs and by all denominatives. In Greek, the 
conjugation in w corresponds to it, in which, of course, too 


* Seej.471. 
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^icli stress must not be laid on the o) answering to the 
Sanskrit mi, for if the fxt is restored to the repTro), compared 
above (§. 434.) with tarp-a-mi ; and if repireig, repirei, are 
carried back to the forms repTr-e-o-/, repir-e-ri, which, in all pro¬ 
bability, once existed; still this verb, and all of similar 
structure, remain sufficiently distinguished from all classes 
of the so-called [xi conjugation, which does not contain any 
verbs that insert between the root and the personal termina¬ 
tions an e, which is interchanged with o, and is foreign to the 
root, or larger syllables terminating with these vowels. The 
second Sanskrit conjugation separates, like the Greek, into 
three divisions. It comprehends first, those verbs wliich 
append the personal terminations direct to the root (Cl. 2. 3. 7.), 
as ^mz=eT-p/; (iacZd-mz=5/5a)/x/; yunaj-mi, plural 

yiinj-masy **jun(jimus,"'' (§.109®. 3.), to which there is no 
analogy in Greek; secondly, verbs with nu or u, in Greek 
vv, V, as the intermediate syllable; thirdly, those with nd 
(weakened to ni), in Greek va{vYj)y vd (seepp. 119, 703G.ed.). 
All these divisions are, in Sanskrit as in Greek, subjected to 
the influence of the weight of the personal terminations, 
while the first conjugation is free from it. Other peculiari¬ 
ties will be presented hereafter, in which the Sanskrit and 
Greek second conjugation coincide with one another, and are 
distinguished from the first conjugation. 

494. The Greek first conjugation contains a greater va¬ 
riety of subdivisions than the Sanskrit, which consists of 
only four classes. This, however, has no influence on the 

[G. Ed. p. 715.] inflection, since repn-o-pev^ is inflected 
just like TVTT-To-fjLev, SaK-vo-pev, ll^’-dvo-fxev, AapfS-dvo-pevy 
7Tpd(T-(jo-pev, ^O-iXo-pev ; as it is the same, with 

regard to the conjugation, whether the formation, which is 
added to the root, consists simply of one e, which, before 
nasals, is replaced by o, or of syllables which terminate with 

* 1 give the plural, ns the abbreviation of the singular primary termi¬ 
nation renders the character of formation not easily perceptible. 
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"this vowe], as, in Sanskrit, the formations a, ya, and aya, are 
inflected similarly, for this very reason, that they all end in 
G. It appears to me, however, wrong to separate, in Greek, 
the consonants from their vowels, and, e, g., in TVTTrojjLev to 
add, first a t and then a conjunctive vowel o; while, accord¬ 
ing to the course of the development of the language, the 
root TUTT, in the special tenses, combines with the syllable re 
or TO, SaK with ve or ro, and \al3 with ave or avo. The addi¬ 
tion of a bare consonant, or of a syllable terminating with a 
consonant, would have been too cumbrous for the conjuga¬ 
tion : a TVTT-T-fjLev or SaK-v-fiev can never have existed. But 
if we are right in dividing thus, SeiK-vv-juLev, and do not 
regard the v merely as the element of formation, and the v 
as the conjunctive vowel, there is no reason to distribute 
TVTTTOfxev according to a different principle. What the syl¬ 
lable TO is in the latter verb, the syllable vv is in the former. 
For this reason I cannot admit that mode of distinguishing 
the conjugation in o) from that in fxt, which consists in 
terming the latter “with a conjunctive vowel”; as the/u/ 
conjugation also, though not in all the classes of which it 
consists, has syllables of conjunction, if they are to be so 
called, that are inserted in Se/K-vu-ftev, Sa/x-i/a-juer, between 
the root and the personal termination. 

495. It is hardly possible to state any thing satisfactory 
regarding the origin of these syllables. It appears to me 
most probable that the majority of them [G. Ed, p. 716.] 
are pronouns, through which the action or quality, wliich is 
expressed in the root in abstracto, becomes something con¬ 
crete; e. g. the expression of the idea “ to love” becomes the 
expression of the person, ‘‘ wlio loves.” This person, how¬ 
ever, is more closely defined by the personal termination, 
whether it be “ I,” “ thou,” or “ lie.” Proceeding from 
this point of view, we may regard the character of the 
Sanskrit ninth class nd (§. 109\ 5.) = Greek vrjy vo, as 
the lengthening of the pronominal base, rr na, (§. 369.) and 
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ii==Greek w, as the weakening of this na, as, in the interro¬ 
gative, together with ka the forms ku and ki occur. The 
u of the eighth class is easily perceived to be the abbre¬ 
viation of the syllable niiy which arises from the circumstance 
that the few roots of this class themselves terminate with n; 
thus tan-u-inas for ian^nu^mas. The’"sole exception is kn, 
“ to make,” which, however, as may be deduced from the 
Zend kere-nao-mi, likewise had n originally before the 
appended u. From ^ na it seems that an has arisen by 
transposition, which is further combined with the cha¬ 
racter a of the first or sixth class, and belongs to the first 
conjugation; but it occurs only in the second person 
imperative singular of the transitive active form of the 
ninth class, in which the first conjugation is without the 
l>er8onal termination; hence, a,s-dna, “ eat,” opposed to the 
first person and the third as-ndlu. This as-dna 

would lead us to expect a present ai-dnd-mi, as-una-si, 
as’dna-ti, for as-nd-mU &c. The circumstance tliat the 
Veda-dialect has not preserved forms of that kind affords 
no certainty that they have never existed; for although 
several other ancient forms of speech have been preserved 
in the VMa-dialect, still it is very far from having re¬ 
tained, in their perfect state, all that existed at the period 
of the unity of language; e.g. there are no middle forms 
in m6 for the abbreviated L But if the Sanskrit, in its 
[G. Ed. p. 717 .] formations in dna, actually took its de¬ 
parture from the second person imperative, where it also 
remained, the Greek has completed the formation thus 
commenced ; for I have scarce any doubt that forms like 
as-dna are the prototypes of the Greek "it^-avey Sapd-avCy 
&c. Both languages agree in their conjugational affixes 
almost as exactly as possible; for a Greek a refers rather 
to a Sanskrit long d than to a short one, as "si a is more 
frequently represented by e or o than by a. Besides, the 
original length of quantity is still left in iKaro). In 


misr/fy. 
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verbs in enu* and inu, and also those with 
doubled n, innii, belong to this class, though they retain 
the nasal, also, in the future and infinitive, which verbs 
in nu, of which hereafter, do not, e. g, gab-enu, “ I bring,” 
gad-inu, “I destroy,” future gabensu, gadihsu (§. 10.), in¬ 
finitive gahenti, gadinti. 

496. If, in the Siiuskrit seventh class (§. 109\ 3.), that 
form, which appears before light terminations, is older 
than that which occurs before heavy ones, e.g. bhi-na-d 
from bhi-nad-mi, “ I cleave,” older than bhi-n-d from 
bki-nd-mas, “we cleave,” then it might be assumed, as I 
am much inclined to do, that this syllable na is nothing 
else than the syllable nu of the ninth class, which has 
been ti’ansposed into the interior of the root, and abbre¬ 
viated ; thus, bhinadmi for bhidndmi, as bhid would form 
according to the ninth class. In Greek verbs, like 
Xajx^dvoi, navddvut, both forms occur together; and in them 
the nasal of derivation has a second time been reflected 
into the middle of the root, just as, in Zend, an i or y 
imparts to the preceding syllable also an i (§. 41.). It has 
been already remarked (§. 109®. 5.), that verbs, like Bolk-vo- 
-fj-ev, reix-vo-jxev, by weakening the syllable of derivation, 
i. e. by changing the organic a of Say-va-yev for the inorganic 
e or o, have entered into the w conjugation. [G. Ed. p. 718.] 
To this place, also, must be assigned the Latin formation ni 
(before r: ne) oister-ni-mm, cer-ni-mus, sper-ni-mus, li-ni-mus, 
si-ni-mits. Compare, for instance, ster-ni-mus with 
stri-ni-mas; but the resemblance must not be rated too high, 
for the Latin ni is not a shortened form of the Sanskrit ni 
(see §. 485.), but a weakened, as leg-i-mus for leg-d-mus, 
(§. 109®. 1.). In Old Sclavonic, verbs in nd, nesbi, correspond, 
which reject this appended syllable in the preterite, e.g. 
rbiBNS gyb-nu, “pereo," second person gyb-ne-shi, preterite 
gy-bocli (Dobr. p. 355.); in Lithuanian, verbs in nu, plural 




*Cf. p.996. }.743. 
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na-me, correspond, which, though sparingly, are retained 
in roots in au (Mielke, p. 101, 25.); e.g. guu-nu, “I avow,” 
plural gdu-na-me, preterite gawau, future gausu. Compare— 


GREEK. OLD SCLAV. LITHDAN. LATIN. SANSKRIT. 

SaK-vct>, gyb-nu-n,' gdu-nu^ ster-no- stri-nd-mi. 

S<xK-vei-s, gyb-ne-shi, gdu-n’-i, ster-ni-s, slri-nd-si. 

SdK-ve-{T)t, gyb-ne-ly, gdu-na- ster-ni-f, stri-nd-li. 

. gyb-ne-va, gdu-na-wa . stri-ni-vas. 

SaK-ve-Tov, gyb-ne-ta, gdu-na-ta, . stri-ni-thaa. 

SaK-ve-Tov, gyb-ne-ta, gdu-na- . stri-m-tas. 


^dK-vo-fxev, gyb-ne-m, gdu-na-me, sler-ni-mus, stri-ni-mas. 

SuK-ve-re, gyb-ne-te, gdu-na-te, ster-ni-tis, stri-ni-tha. 

^aK-vo-vrt, gyh-nd-ty,' gdu-na- ster-nu-nt, stri-na-nti. 

* Hence an entirely legitimate division is impossible, since the personal 
termination has likewise a share in the & of derivation, its nasal being 
contained in it: see §. 255. </. « gee p. C30 G. ed. 

497. The affix re, ro {rvit-ro-yev, rv-n-re-re), appears pe¬ 
culiar to Greek: however, except in TrexTo), t/ktw, it occurs 

[G. Ed. p. 719.] only after labials. Its t is, perhaps, a 
corruption of v, as elsewhere, also, we have seen mutes 
proceed from nasals of corresponding organ; e.g. fiporos 
from /xpoTos', in Lithuanian and Sclavonic t/etayni, AEBAVTb 
devyniy (§.317.), from newyni, nevyatyi and (which comes 
tolerably near to the case in question) the Greek suffix yar, 
used in the formation of words, corresponds to a formation 
in 71 in the kindred languages; e. g. o-vopar answers to the 
Sanskrit ndman, Latin nomen, to the Gqthic namd, namin-s, 
and Sclavonic hma imya, genitive hmeiie imen-e (§. 269.). In 
Sanskrit, also, we must remark that the n is replaced by 
the tenuis of its organ, since, for instance, from han, “to 
slay,” comes the causal ghdt-nyd-mi for hdn-ayd-mi. If, 
then, the t of TVTT-ro-pev, Kpuhi-ro-pev, &c., stands in this 
manner for v, then these verbs, just as those in vo-pev, ve-re 
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(§. 109". 5.), lead back to the Sanskrit ninth class. But if 
the T is organic, which is less probable, then, according to 
the principle laid down in §. 495., the syllable re, to, leads to 
the pronominal base to = Sanskrit H ta (§. 343.). 

498. In Lithuanian there are some verbs which re¬ 
semble Greek verbs like Tvirrui in this point, that they insert 
between the root and the personal termination an affix 
beginning with t and terminating with a vowel, though 
they reject it again in the preterite, whicli answers to 
the Greek imperfect, and in which otherwise the class 
syllables are still retained. Thus Mys-tu (euphonic for 
klyd-tu, compare §. 457.), plural klys-ta-me, preterite klyd-au, 
future kly-su, as epel-a-co for epetS-a-u; pl&s-tu (for plUd-tu), 
“ I ssvim” (compare plu, p. 114), plui’al jMs-ta-me, preterite 
plud-au; I6sz-tu, “I am petulant,” plural Idsz-ta-me, prete¬ 
rite Idszau ; mirsz-tu, “ I forget,”* plural [G. Ed. p. 720.] 
mirsz-ia-me, preterite mirsz-au ; plysz-tu, “ I tear to pieces,” 
plural plysz-ta-me, preterite plysz-au. Some verbs prefix to 
the t a non-radical s also, for which the way is perhaps pre¬ 
pared by cases in which a sibilant, or a which changes 
into s, is already in the root, or because st is in general 
a favourite termination (compare §. 94.); as, rim-stu, “ I am 
quiet” (Sanskrit vi-ram, “to rest”), plural rim-sta-me, pre¬ 
terite rimm-au, future rim-su. 

499. I believe a pronomijial origin must be ascribed, 
also, to the e, o, of verbs like repn-o-pev, Tepw-e-re, which is 
usually called a conjunctive vowel; for the ^ a, which an¬ 
swers to it in Sanskrit, is deducible from a pronominal 
base more easily than any other conjugational affix, and 
it proceeds, in fact, from the base from which we have 
above seen a-smdi, “to this,” a-smdt, “from this,” a-sya, 
“of this,” and a-smin, “in this,” proceed. For a mere 
conjunctive vowel, a, as the heaviest of the three primary 


* Compare the Sanskrit swar {smri), “ to remember,” Vocalismus, p. 104. 
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■owels, appears to me least of all adapted; and I think 
that the origin of conjunctive vowels, which are inserted 
between two consonants to facilitate pronunciation, belongs 
to a later period of the language than that to which the 
coincidences of the Sanskrit with its European cognate 
languages conduct us back. The >31 a in question, how¬ 
ever, coincides with the Gothic a which is interchanged 
with i, with the Greek e interchangeable with o. Old Scla¬ 
vonic E e, Lithuanian a, and Latin i (§. 109“. 1.); e.g. in the 
second person dual, mh-a-ihas, answering to the 

Gothic vig-a-ts, Greek e^-e-rov. Old Sclavonic be^eta ve^-e-fa, 
Lithuanian zaei-a-ta; second person plural t'a/i-a-i/m, 
answering to the Greek e^^^-e-re. Old Sclavonic be^ete 
ve^-e-te, Lithuanian wez-a-ti, Latin veh-i-iis. Gothic vig-i-th. 
The case is different with the lightest of the primary 
vowels, i, with which we shall hereafter become acquainted 
in considering the Sanskrit auxiliary future. No analogous 
vowel can be assigned to this i in the kindred languages, 
and we must therefore fix its origin in the period succeeding 
[G. Ed. p.721.] the division of languages. In Zend, we 
see some conjunctive vowels arise, as it were, under our 
eyes, i.e. vowels which enter between two consonants that 
were formerly combined: this never occurs, however, with 
an a, but with the inorganic j o (§. 30.), for which i is 
sometimes found; e.g. m-e-hisfa, “ stand up,” in which an i is 
inserted between the preposition and the verb, which 
never happens in Sanskrit. 

500. The affixes of the fourth and tenth classes, tj ya 
and aya, must, I believe, be regarded as auxiliary 

verbs: tf ya is, at the same time, the character of the 
passive, and we shall recur to it in treating of that voice. 
In Gothic, we have already found a representative of the 
Sanskrit fourth class (§. 109". 2.): in Latin, verbs in io, of 
the third conjugation, correspond to it. These, in disad¬ 
vantageous comparison with the Gothic, have permitted the 
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vowel of the syllable ya to disappear almost everywhere; 
e.g. in all the cases in wliich the a of the first and sixth 
class has been weakened to i, before rtoe; hence, spec-io, 
spec-i-unt, answering to the Sanskrit pah-yd-mi, pas-ya-nti, 
but spec-i-s, spec-i-f, spec-i-mus, spec-i-tis, contrasted with 
pas-ya-si, pas-ya-ti, pas-yd-mas, pas-ya-iha. In the participle 
present, the a of the syllable ya has been retained under 
the protection of two consonants; hence, spec-ie-ns, spec-ie- 
ntem, answering to pas-ya-rt, pas-ya-ntam. Facio, according 
to its origin, should follow the fourtli conjugation, as it is 
based on the Sanskrit causal form, bhdvaydmi, “ I make 
to be” (§. 19.): on account, however, of the trifling difierence 
in form between -ydmi and -ciydini, it cannot surprise us 
that the said Latin verb has deserted its original class, and 
migrated to that next adjoining. Thus, vice versd, cupio 
=]cup-yd-mi, “I am angry,” has partly changed into the 
fourth conjugation, which corresponds to the Sanskrit tenth 
class, and to which belong cupivt, cupitum, [G. Ed. p. 722.] 
while the present has remained in the class to which this 
verb oi’iginally belongs. In Lithuanian, verbs in lu, yii, of 
Mielke’s first conjugation (p. 96, &c.) correspond; e.g. liepyu, 
“ I order,” which, like similar verbs with a labial ter¬ 
mination to the root, rejects indeed the y before the i of 
the second person, but otherwise retains the class syllable 
inviolate throughout the whole present. In Sclavonic, 
Dobrow’sky’s first conjugation belongs to this class, which, 
in the present, with the exception of the first person sin¬ 
gular, and third person plural, exhibits the syllable ti ya 
in the form of k ye, but only after vowels: after consonants, 
only the e of the k ye is left, as in other parts, also, of gram¬ 
mar E e is very frequently the remnant of the syllable K ye, 
as the euphonic product of yo (§§. 253. n. and 258.). In the 
first person singular and third person plural, we find, both 
after vowels and consonants, yd, yufy, from yo-m, yo-nty, 
(§. 255. g), and, in the gerund (participial) present ya. 
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feminine yiishchi, answering to the Sanskrit yan, yanii. 
Examples are: pi-yu, “I drink,”* second person pi-ye-shiy''\ 
third person pi-ye-iy ; ^na-yu, “I know” (Sanskrit Jnd, “to 
know”) ^na-ye-slii, ^na-ye-iy; or~yu, ‘‘I plough,” or-e-shi, 
or-e-iy. Compare— 



SANSKRIT. 

luhh-yd-mi^ 

UTH. 

liep-yuy 


lubh-ya-siy 

liep-i, 

r*n 

lubh-ya-tiy 

liep-ya- 

ci 

Ol 

lubh-yd-vasy 

liep-ya-wa. 

d* 

luhh-ya-thaSy 

liep-ya-tay 

6 

lubh-ya-tasy 

liep-ya- 


OLD SCLAV. GOTHIC. LATIN. 

^na-yu^ haf-ya- ® cap-io- 
^na-ye-shi, haf-yi-s, cap-i-s, 
^na-ye-iy, haf^yi-ih, cap-i-t. 

^na-ye-va, haf-yo-s'^ . . . . 
^na-ye-ta, haf-ya-ts . . . . 
^na-ye-ta . 


lubh-yd-mas, 

lubh-ya-tha, 

lubh-ya-ntii 


liep-ya-me, hof-ya-^n, cap-i-miis, 

liep-ya-tcy ^na-ye-icy haf-yi-thy cap-i-tis. 
liep-ya- ^na-yd-iy^ haf-ya-ndy cap-iu-nt 


^ “ I desire,” compare lubet, libet^ Gothic Hubs, “ dear."’ 2 

p.692, Note K ^ The Gothic haf-ya, German hebeiiy ‘4o raise," is 
radically identical with the Latin capio, the law of transposition being 
followed (§.87.). ^ A completely legitimate division is impossible in 

this word (seej. 265. g.). 


501. As the Lithuanian readily assimilates the semi-vowel 
^ to a stronger consonant preceding it (compare p. 369 G. ed.), 
it need not surprise us if this occasionally occurs also in the 
class of verbs under discussion. To this we refer verbs in 
mmu (according to Mielke, p. 101, 23.), which, in the prete¬ 
rite, again restore their second m to the y, whence it arose, 


* The Sanskrit root pi is used only in the middle, but belongs, in like 
manner, to the fourth class 5 hence, pUyase, &c. 

t Dobrowsky writes, p.821, bieshi, biety^ from the root 6 /, to cut 
but Kopitar, whom I foUow, gives biyeshi^ &c. If the first reading were 
correct, it must be assumed that after i the y of the class-syllable would 
be dropi>ed before e. 
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but, in the future and infinitive, according to the old princi¬ 
ple, entirely withdraw the class syllable; as immu, “ I take,” 
preterite 4myau, future imsu, infinitive hnti. Gemmu, “ I am 
born,” has, in the preterite, together with cjimyau also the 
assimilated form gimmau. The root gim answers to the 
Sanskrit ^^^jan, which, in the sense of “to be born,” is like¬ 
wise included in the fourth class, but which irregularly suj)- 
presses the n before the character n ya, and, in compensation, 
lengthens the vowel. As, however, jan, “ nasci," is used 
only in the middle, and tlie passive, on account of its cha¬ 
racter ya, is identical with the middle of the fourth class, 
nothing prevents us from regarding “ nascor," as 

passive, and thus recognising in the Lithuanian gemmu 
a remnant of the Sanskrit passive, only [G. Ed. p. 724.] 
with the loss of the middle terminations. We should also 
remark the admirable agreement between the Lithuanian 
Iwppu, “ I peel,” “ I skin,” which is based on assimilation, 
and the Sanskrit lup-yu-mi, from the root hip, “ to cleave,” 
' to destroy, “ to trouble.” Hence the transition is very 
close to Greek verbs with double consonants, in the special 
tenses; for the form oKKog, as contrasted with the Gothic 
ALYA, has furnished us with the first proof, that, in Greek, 
the semi-vowel y still exists in the form of a retroacting 
assimilation,* for comparatives like Kpetcyiroii', eActo'O’wr, are 
traced back to tins pi-inciple (§. 300.), to whicli, also, verbs 
with cr or A doubled in the special tenses are subjected; 
thus K'KKTOjxai from Knyofxat, as Kpeiaa-uv from Kpenyiav or 
Kparyiavi (ppiaaod from <j)piKyit>, as yAveraoiv from yAvKyiav 
{yXvKmv); 'mvuaui from itTvyyo), as irdiTiroiv from Ttayyitiv 
(Tta-xiuiv). According to this principle, y also becomes cr; 
e.g. racrcTixi from rayyui, to which the comparatives do not 
supply any analogy, as might have been expected in peya^. 
As,- however, petXcov is used for peyluv from peyyw, so also 


* Demonstrative Buses, p. 20. 


z z 
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in the C of some verbs the retroactive influence of an earlier 
y might be conjectured; thus afo) (with 0 ( 7 / 0 ? = Sanskrit 
yajy ** to adore,” ‘‘ to sacrifice,”) from ayycx ); (jypa^o) fi’om 
^paSycd ; /'fco from ISyo ); /3pd^o} with (Spaa-ao) from /3paSy(ji) 
or Ppa^yo^- 

502. Most verbs in cro-co are denominatives; and it is here 
important to remark, that, in Sanskrit also, the syllable ti ya 
forms denominatives, as chird-yd-mi, “1 hesitate,” from chira 
‘‘slow”; sabcld-yd-mi, “I sound,” from safidrz, “sound”; asd^ 
yd-miy “ I curse,” from asu, “ life”; nainas-yd-mi, “ I adore,” 

[G. Ed. p.725.] from namas, “adoration.” Thus, in Greek, 
amongst others, af/xacrcrco from alparycd from 'AIMAT; ko- 
pucrcro) from Kopvdyo) from KOPY0; rapdcrcro) from rapa'^Qjoi 
from TAPAXH; TTTepvaaoyai from Tirepvyyofxai from IITE- 
PYP; KYipv(T(Tu> from Krjpvyyo) from KHPYP. The numerous 
denominatives, also, in a^co and i^ca might be referred to 
this class, the semi-vowel y being represented by 
The question is, whether the a and / of forms like evvd^co, 
(XK/xa^a), dyeKd^co^ dyopd^o), 7roAe/x/tc*>, ddpoll^o), 

d(l)piXo), belong to the primitive noun, or to the verbal 
derivative. It must be considered an important argu¬ 
ment in favour of the former view, that a^co, in that kind of 
denominatives, for the most part occurs only where an a or;/ 
is already contained in the base noun, but y according to its 
origin =d (§. 4.). If, therefore, 5/fcafco comes from SiKr] (5//ca), 
then the final vowel of the base word has only been weakened 
in the most natural manner, and it would therefore be also only 
a weakening of the vowel, if 0 , springing from short a, should 
become / (§. 6 ,), and e,g. TroAe/z/'-^co should stand for TroAe/io-fo). 
And it need not surprise us if rj (a) were at times weakened a 
stage further than to a, viz. to /, and, e./;., avKl-^oyat were 
derived from avKy, by changing the rj into /• Bases ending 


♦ See §, 19. From this interchange an affinity of the Greek C^d, C^id, 
to the Sanskrit imyava, “ barley,” may be deduced; thus, fed, for f^fd. 
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with a consonant observe, if this opinion be just, adouble course 
of procedure: either the final consonant is suppressed, or an / 
added to it as a conjunctive vowel. The former occurs princi¬ 
pally in words which have already become accustomed, through 
the nominative (accusative), to the loss of their final conso¬ 
nant ; the latter principally in those w^ords that retain their 
final consonant, or the former of two in the nominative; dicnce, 
Xe/judcfo) from XEIMAT; ovo/xaC'W from ’ONOMAT; 
from nAIA ; adTTi^ofxat, from ’A2niA ; but [G. Ed. p. 726.] 

yacTTp-i-^co, afCorr-Z-^co, ayoiv-l-l^ofxai, 

aXoK-t-^co, Deviations from the prevailing principle are 

epiJLaT-l-i^ci>,7T0cpaSeiyfJLaT-i-^ci), KL//xaT-/-fa), (TTrepfxaT- 

-/-fo), TToS-i-^oy ; and, on tlie other hand, fxacTTt-^co, (rahTTi-^o), 
(Tvpl-^o), for /iacTTZY-Z-^co, &c. The 2 of words like reT^oj 
belongs, indeed, as has been before shewn (§. 128.), to the 
base; notwithstanding, no derivations exist like Te/j^ecr-Z-fo), 
since, at the time when these verbs originated, it was already 
forgotten that the 2, which had been dislodged from the 
oblique cases, belonged to the base. 

503. If we start from the view, that the a and i of denomi¬ 
natives in a^o) and /fco belong to the verbal derivative, then 
they correspond to the Sanskrit tenth class (§. 109\6.), 
which likewise forms denominatives; and thus, in the second 
person plural, afe-re would = Sanskrit aya-thcu The i of 
would consequently be, in TroAe/x/fco, not the weakening of 
the o of nOAEMO, and in yacTTpi^tOy /jLaKapi^o), evSat/xov Zfw, 
and others, not a conjunctive vowel, but the weakened form 
of the old a of mjd’-mh aya-si, &c.; but the 

vowels of the nominal bases would be rejected, as in San¬ 
skrit, in which language, in polysyllabic bases, not only tlie 
final vowels are withdrawn, but final consonants also, toge¬ 
ther with the vowel preceding them ; e, g. j^rit-a-ydnii from 
pnlii varm-aydmi from varman, “armour.” We 

might consider in this light the isolated word defcafojuevo^ in 
Greek, and, moreover, forms like oro/xaC^, do-Tr/Cw; thus pro- 

z z 2 
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perly, a€K{ovT)-a^6ii€vogy d(r7r(/5)-/^co, 6i/o/x(aT)d^a): on the 
other hand, the majority of bases terminating with a conso¬ 
nant, in advantageous contrast with the Sanskrit, preserve 
the primary word unabbreviated, or only so weakened, as 
before the oblique case-terminations: thus, yaa-rp-t^o) like 
yaaTp-o^. If this second view of the matter is, as I am 
much inclined to think it is, the correct one, then the oppo¬ 
sition between forms like ayop'-d^o), SiK-d^o), on 

[G. Ed. p. 727 .] the one hand, and such as ttoAc/x’-Z^co, d^p- 
d5eA^’-/fa), drjd'-Xo)* vxJ/^-Xo), on the other, is to be settled 
thus, that the a of derivation is preserved by a or ?; (=a) of 
the primitive word, in order that the base and derivative part 
may not experience too much* weakening. Moreover, in bases 
in o too, the forms in d^co, and without 1 preceding,"are not 
rare, though they are kept in the back-ground by the over¬ 
whelming majoiaty of those in /fco; as tTiTr-dfa), At d-d ^o), 
epy-d^opai, tcr-dl^oy, yvpv-d^oy, KoA-d^o), SoKip-d^o), ero/^i-d^co, 
KO)p-dl^o), (TYjK-dl^o), crvcTKOT-d^o), (together with (Tkot-Z^o)) crt/x- 
•d^o)y ro^-d^opai. Add to this, the form in /fw is not en¬ 
tirely foreign to the a declension {AvpXco from Avpa ); and 
what is of more importance, both d^o) and /fco occur be¬ 
yond the nominal formations, as piirr-dCo) from p/nTco, (rrev- 
-d?w from crTevco,f as Sapd^oy together with Sapdo), dyaird^oy 
with dyairdoy, irpoKaA^uy with KaAeco, aW'^uy with a/reco, 
dydXay with dydeoy. Such forms are certainly connected with 
the character aya of the tenth class. 

504. To this class I refer, also, verbs in ao) and eci>,t whose 


* Not from the nominative but from the base * AH AES (compare 
p.827 G. ed.). 

t *Ep7r-v^6) from epnoy appears to have been formed by weakening the a 
to V. 

t Of course with the exception of those the e or a of which is* radical. 
Denominatives in ow, likewise, probably belong to this class, though tliG o 
has the appeartmee of belonging to the primitive noun. The question 

appears 
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relation to the Sanskrit aya must be tliis, that (as in the 
Latin first conjugation and the Gothic second weak form), 
after dropping the semi-vowel, the two a of ^ aya have 
combined into a corresponding long vowel (« or rj). This 
shews itself elsewhere besides in the special tenses, e.g. 
in g>i\-rj-(T(j>, ■ne(l)lK-t]-Ka, with which the [G. Ed. p. 720.] ’ 
^olic present agrees; whence, by adding the con¬ 

junctive vowel of the w conjugation, through which the y is 
abbreviated, come ^iXeu, ^tAeo/xev. The case is exactly 
similar to the formation of Ttdew, for Tidy/xt, from the 
root ©H.* For v/Kaw we should expect viK-d-fxi, and such 
forms must have formerly existed: the vtK-y-fxi,f liowever, 
which has been transmitted to us, like viK-y-aoi for viK-d-au), 
need not surprise us, as y, according to its origin, stands 
everywhere for a, and even the Doric, disposed as it is to 
adopt the a, has not preserved every a from being corrupted 
to y. The Prakrit, as has been already observed, has, for 
the most part, contracted the character aya into e—by sup¬ 
pressing the final a, vocalizing the y to i, and combining 
It, according to rule, with the preceding a to and thus it 


appears to have one issue with tliat, whether the a or t of of©, if<o, belong 
to the verbal derivative or to the nominal base. 

From the point of view of the Greek it might appear doubtful whe¬ 
ther Krrn/xt, TlOrt^i, 8/8a>p<, should bo regarded as lengthened forms, or 
4 (rrap6v, as shortened ones. But the history of language 

is in favor of the latter opinion (compare 481.), 

t I formerly thought it probable, that in VLKaco the Sanskrit preposition 
ni might be concealed, then xa would be the root, and might be compared 
with lI'mfjTyay.a-wii, “ I conquer,” fromyi, Cl. 1., the medial being irre¬ 
gularly raised to a tenuis. But if, which 1 now prefer, pIk is regarded as 
the root, and da) = ay4i,nj, is the class character; then wxdo. leads us to 
the Sanskrit emsaX niis-ayd-mi, “to annihilate,” “to slay.” The rela¬ 
tion of vlK to 7icU resembles that oi krt-nUjias to kri-nd-mi, in Sanskrit 
(§. 406.). Then the conquering would take its name from the annihilation 
of the foe combined with it, and wxdco would also be akin to reVur, 

I Compare Vocalismus, p. 202. ^ 
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answers to the Latin second, and Gothic third conjugation 
of the weak form (p. 110, passim). But in Prakrit the y of 
aya may also be abandoned, asjan-aa-di ^Sanskritjan-aya-ily 
[G. Ed. p. 7*29.] which serves as countertype to tlie Latin 
first and Gothic second weak conjugation (with 6 for d, ac¬ 
cording to §. 69.), and to Greek verbs with the derivative 
rj or a. 

505, The relation of the Latin i of the fourth conjuga¬ 
tion to the Sanskrit aya is to be viewed thus, that the first a lias 
been weakened to i, and has then combined with the y dis¬ 
solved to z, which follows, into i, and this i before a vowel fol¬ 
lowing-sound is again subjected to abbreviation. The final a of 
aya has been lost or preserved under the same circum¬ 
stances as those under which the syllable ya of the fourth 
class; e. g, in capio ; is retained or lost (compare §. 500.). Thus 
the ioy hint, of audio, audiunt, correspond with the Sanskrit 
ayd-mi, aya-nti; e.g. in cliur-ayd-mi, ‘‘ I steal” (compare 
furo, according to §. 14.), chor’-aya^nti; the ih, idsy oiaiidm, 
andids, with the Sanskrit ayh in chdr-ay^-s, “ thou 
mayest steal”; on the other hand, the zs, tmus, itis, of 
audis, aud^it, audimus,audilis, answer to the aya-si, aya-ti, az/d- 
-WZ 0 . 9 , aya-tha, of chdr-rnya-si, &c. In ^Sclavonic, Dobrowsky’s 
third conjugation *is to be referred to this place, which, 
in the present, contrasts yu (from yo-m, §. 255®. g.), yady, 
with the Sanskrit ayd-mi^ ayarnU, and.,,Latin io, iii-nt, but 
in the other persons has preserved only the semi-vowel of 
the Sanskrit aya, resolved to i. Exclusive of the special tenses, 
these verbs separate into two classes {E and F, according 
to Dobrowsky), since the Sanskrit ay,’\ shews itself 
either in the form of li ye, or as i. The former, according 
to §. 255, €, corresponds exactly with the Prakrit ^ 6, and 


* Cf. §.741. p.092. 

t The filial a of oya remains only in the special tenses (§. 109.® G.) 
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lerefore with the Latin ^ of the second conjugation, and with 


the Gothic at, Old High German of the third weak con¬ 
jugation (jp. 120 , passbn); e. ( 7 . BiiA'h'TM vid-ye-ii, “to see,'’* 
answering to the Prakrit vSd-i-fun (red-^- [G. Ed. p. 730.] 
-m?*), Latin vid-S-re, Sanskrit vM’-ay-idwn (ved-ayd-mi). On 
the other hand, hud-i-ti, “ to waken,” in analogy with hud-i-shi, 

“ thou wakenest,” &c. 

606. In Lithuanian we recognise the Sanskrit tenth 
class, and therefore the German weak conjugation, in 
Mielke’st second and third conjugation. The second, with 
regard to the present, distributes itself into two classes, of 
which the one, and the more numerous, has preserved 
only one a of the character aya —probably the latter,—and 
hence appears identical with the first, which corresponds 
to the Sanskrit first or sixth class; e, g. sien-a~me, “ we 
groan,” sten-a-te, “ye groan”=Sanskrit stan-ayd-maSfX 
stan~aya4ha, as vez-a-me, vei~a-te=vah-d- 7 nasy vah-a-tha. 
The other, and less numerous class, has, like Dobrowsky’s 
third conjugation, an i in the present, as a remnant of the 
Sanskrit aya, e. g. mylA-me, “ we love.” In the j^reterite 
both classes have ^0 throughout the dual and plural; 
thus, e,g. second person plural, sten-eyo-te, myl-eyo-te, an¬ 
swering to the Sanskrit astan-aya-ia. * The singular has, 
in the first person, eyau, from eya-m (§.438.); second 
person, ^yel from eya-si; third person, ^,yo, without an ex¬ 
pression for the person. Thus we see here the class 
character aya retained more exactly than in any other 


* In Sclavonic and Latin the causal in question has the meaning “ to 
see,” which is a means of making to know of a particular kind, as, in 
Sanskrit, the eye, as the organ of guiding, is termed n6-tra and nay-ana, 
t Mielke^s 4th conjugation, too, belongs to the Sanskrit 10 th cl., see 
698. Note. 

X The Sanskrit verb expresses a louder groaning than the Lithuanian, 
and signifies “ to thunder ; compare tonare and Greek crreVco in the sense 
of the roaring of the waves of the sea. 
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European cognate language. The answering to the 
^ a, is perhaps produced by the re-active influence of the 
while in Zend, that semi-vowel, by its assimilative force, 
changes into e the following a sound; e. g. srav-ay^'ini, srav- 
oye-shi, srav-ayei-tl, ** I speak ” (“ make to hear ) &c. Thei e 
are some verbs in Lithuanian which, - in the present also. 


[G. Ed.p. 73L] have preserved the character ’^^ayam 
the most perfect form; e.g* Uyd-eyuy'\ “ I wander about,’ 
plural klycUkja-me, preterite singular klyd-iyau. Verbs, also, 
in oyu, vyu, and iya —plural oya-mey uya-mey iya-me fur¬ 
nish an exact counterpart to the Sanskrit tenth class, or cau¬ 
sal form; e.g, dum-oyuy ‘‘ I think,” plural dim-oya-mey pre¬ 
terite dum-oyau; wazuyuy I drive,” plural waz-uya~me= 
the Sanskrit causal vali-ayd-mas- Verbs in hju are, as it 
appears, all denominatives; t e. <7. ddwadiyu, “ I bring into 
order,” from dawadas^ ** order.” Mielke s third conju¬ 
gation, like the preponderating class of the second conju¬ 
gation, has, in the present, preserved only the last vowel 
of the character ^ aya, and that in the form of an 0, 
with the exception of the first and second person singular, 
in which the old a remains. Compare penuy I nourish,” 
of the second conjugation, with laikaa (laik-a-u)y “I stop,” 
of the third. 


* The Lithuanian grammarians do not write the e with a circumflex, 
but with a different mark to denote the length of quantity. 

t Lithuanian = ^ > ^uid thus from the root of this verl) comes the sub¬ 
stantive Idaidfmas^ false believer,” with Vriddhi (§.2G.), for Lithuanian 
ai = diy the i being slightly pronounced; so haim^, fear,” answering to the 
Sanskrit root hhh to fear/’ whence hhmay “ fearful,” and hence the deri¬ 
vative hJidima. The derivative suffix una, in hlai-duna-Sy corresponds to 
the Sanskrit middle particii)ial suffix ana (compare §. 255. li). 

X Mielke refers Yerl)8 in o?/m, Sj/m, and fj/M, to his first conjugation, 
which is altogether composed of very heterogeneous parts. 
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SINGULAB. 

pen-u, laik-a-u. 
pen-i laik-a-i, 
pen-a, laik-o. 


DUAL. 

pen-a-WQ, laik-o-wa, 
pen-a-ta, laik-o-ta. 
pen-a, laik-o 


PLURAL. 

pen-a-me, laik-o-me, 
p^n-a-ie, laik-o-te, 

2 )en-a, laik-o. 


In the two plural numbers, and in the third [G. Ed. p. 732 .] 
person singular of the preterite, laikaii has lost the syllable 
yo of the eyo, which, in the second conjugation, corresponds 
to the Sanskrit aya, and, in the first and second person 
singular, it has lost the it uses iau for iyau, and 
iei for tyei. Hence we see clearly enough that this con¬ 
jugation, though more corrupted, likewise belongs to the 
Sanskrit tenth class. Compare— 


SINGULAR. 

pen-^ya-u, laik-ia-u, 
pen-^ye-i, laik-ie-i. 
pen-eyo, luik-t 


nUAL. 

pen-eyo-wa, laik-S-wa, 
pen-eyo-la, luik-e-ia, 
jten-hjo, laik-S. 


PLURAL. 

pen-Syo-me, laik-e-me, 
pen-Syo-ie, laik-&-te, 
pen-eyo, lai/c-i}. 

It has been already observed with regard to the Sanskrit 
tenth class, that its characteristic ^ aya is not restricted 
to the special tenses (§. 109\6.), but that, with few excep¬ 
tions, it extends to all the other formations of the root, 
only laying aside the final a of aya, Thus, in Lithuanian, 
a part of the corresponding ^yo, iyo, &c., is transferred to 
the general tenses and the other formations of the word. 
Of hjo, the i remains; of iyo, «; and of oya, uya, 6: the 
third conjugation, however, uses y (=i); e.g. future pen- 
-S-su, da-wad-i-su, wai-6-su, laik-y-m. 
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[G. Ed. p. 733.] PRESENT. 

507. The Present requires no formal designation, but 
is sufficiently pointed out by this, that no other relation 


The following Note formed the Preface to the Fourth Part of the German 
Edition^ and^ being too important to he omitted^ is inserted in the present 
form, in order to avoid an interruption of the text. 

This Part contains a section of the Comparative Grammar, the most 
important fundamental principles of which were published twenty- 
six years ago in my Conjugation System of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Persian, and German, and have, since then, been almost universally ac¬ 
knowledged as just. No one, perhaps, now doubts any longer regarding 
the original identity of the abovementioned languages, with w'hich, in the 
present work, are associated also the Lithuanian and Sclavonic, while, 
since the appearance of the Third Part, I have devoted a distinct Treatise 
to the Celtic language,* and have endeavoured, in a Work which has re¬ 
cently appeared, to prove an original relationship between the Malay-Po- 
lynesian idioms, also, and the Sanskrit stem. But even so early as in 
my System of Conjugation, the establishment of a connection of languages 
was not so much a final object with me, as the means of penetrating 
into the secrets of lingual development, since languages, which were origi¬ 
nally one, but during thousands of years have been guided by their own 
individual destiny, mutually clear up and complete one another, inasmuch 
ns one in this place, another in that, has preserved the original organiza¬ 
tion in a more healthy and sound condition. A princixml result of the 
inquiry instituted in my Conjugation System was the following:—that 
many grammatical forms, in the system of conjugation, are explained by 
anxiliaiy verbs, which are supposed to have attached themselves to 
them, and which, in some measure, give to the individual languages 
a peculiar appearance, and seem to confirm the idea, that new gram¬ 
matical forms were developed, in the later periods of the history 
of languages, from newly-created matter; while, on closer inspection. 


’*» In the Transactions of the Phil. Historical Cl. of the Academy of Belles Lettres for 
the year 1836. The separate Edition of my Treatise is out of print, and a new Edition 
will be struck oft’hereafter, toeomplete this Comparative Grammar. 
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time, past or future, has a sonant representative. 
Hence, in Sanskrit and its cognate languages, there occurs, 


we find nothing in their possession bnt what they had from the 
first, though at times its application is new. Thus the Latin, in com¬ 
parison witli the Greek, which is so closely allied to it, shews, in the 
forms of its tenses and moods in ham, ho, vi, rem, and rim, an aspect which 
is completely strange. These terminations, however, as has been long 
since shewn, are nothing else than the primitive roots of the verb “ to be,” 
common to all the members of tlie Indo-European family of languages, 
and of wliich one has for its radical consonant a labial, the other a sibilant 
which is easily converted into r: it is, therefore, not suiprising, that ham 
presents a great resemblance to the Sanskrit ahliavam Lithuanian 
huwau,’ I was (see 5*2*2.); while forms like amaho, through their final 
portion, stand in remarkable agreement with the Anglo-Saxon heo, and 
Carniolan 5t/w, “I shall be’^ (see §.66*2., &c.), and border on the Irish 
dialect of the Celtic in this rcsi)ect, that here also the labial root of “ to 
be forms an elementary part of verbs implying futurity (see 256.). 

In the Latin subjunctives, as amem, am^s, and futures, as legam, leges, 

I have already, through the medium of the Sanskrit, perceived an analogy 
with the Greek optatives and German subjunctives, and designated, as ex¬ 
ponent of the relation of mood or time, an auxiliary verb, wdiicli signifies 
to wish, to will, and the root of which is, in Sanskrit, i, wdiich here, 
as in Latin and Old High German, is contracted with a preceding a to e, 
but in Greek, with the a which is corrupted to o, forms the diphthong oi. 
Thus we meet with the Sanskrit hhares, the Old High Gevmauberc% the 
Latinybres, the Gothic haii'nis^ tlie Zend baj'ois, and tl)e Greek (f)epoi 9 , ns 
forms radically and inflcxionally connected, which excite real surprise by 
the wonderful fidelity with wliich the original type has been preserved in 
so many languages which have been, from time immemorial, distinct from 
one another. On tlie whole, the mood, wdiich, in §5-^72.713., I have 
largely discussed, may be regarded as one of the lustrous points of the com¬ 
mon giammar of the members of the Indo-European languages. All the 
idioms of this giant family of languages, as far as they arc collected in this 
book,.^hare therein under difterent names. In Sclavonic, Lithuanian, Let¬ 
tish, and Old Prussian, it is the imperative in which we rc-discover the 
mood called, in Sanskrit grammar, the potential and prccative; and it is 
most remarkable how closely the Carniolan, as spoken at this day, ap¬ 
proximates, in this point, to the Sanskrit, which has so long been a dead 
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in the present, only the combination of the personal termina¬ 
tions, and, indeed, of the primary ones, with the root, or, 


language. In order to set this in a clear point of view, I have, at §.711. 
(last example), contrasted two verbs of the same signification in the two 
languages, and in them written the Sanskrit diphthong d from di accord¬ 
ing to its etymological value. 

Where dififerences exist in the languages here discussed, they frequently 
rest on universal euphonic laws, and therefore cease to be differences. 
Thus, in the paradigm just mentioned, the Carniolan has lost, in the three 
persons singular of the imperative, the personal termination, while the 
dual and plural stand in the most perfect accordance with the Sanskrit. 
The abbreviation in the singular, however, rests on the euphonic law 
which has compelled the Sclavonic languages, at least in polysyllabic 
w’ords, to drop all original final consonants (see §. 255. 1.), According to 
this principle, in Carniolan, ddj ( = ddi), thrice repeated, corresponds to 
the Latin dcJii, des^ det (from daim^ dais^ dait), while in the present dam is 
more full than and dash as full as das, because, that is to say, in the 
present the pronominal consonants originally had an i after them.* 

The German languages have renounced the association of the roots of 
the verb be.^’ They are wanting in futures like the Sanskrit dd- 
sydmi, Greek Si-o-co, and Lithuanian dh-su^ and also in those with the 
labial root of to be,^’ which furnish the Latin daho^ and Irish futures like 
meal-fa~mai\ ‘‘we will deceive,^^ and Lithuanian subjunctives as 
-hivie^ daremus (see §. 085.). German is wanting, too, in preterites like the 
Sanskrit adik-sliam^ Greek edet/c-o-a, and Latin dic-si (see 555.); to which 
belong the Sclavonic tenses like da-ch^ “ I gave,” dachom^ we gave,” the 
guttural of which we liave derived from a sibilant.f On the other hand, 
the German idioms, by annexing an auxiliary verb signifying “ to do,’^ 
have gained the appearance of a new inflexion. In this sense 1 have already, 
in my System of Conjugation, taken the Gothic plurals like sdJddMum 
and subjunctives as sokid^dyau (“ I would do seek’^) ; and subsequently, 
in agreement with J. Grimm, I have extended the auxiliary verb just 
mentioned also to the singular indicative sukida, and our forms like 
suchte, (See §§. 620. &c.) I think, too, I have discovered the same auxiliary 
in the Sclavonic future budu, “I will be” (‘^I do be^Oy and in the 


♦ Sanskrit daddmi, daddsi, daddti, on which the Carniolan dam (for dadm)t dd-sh, 
dd, is based, see p. 673. 
t 255. 7?i., &c. 
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Stead of the root, such an extension of it, as, in the 
special tenses, falls to the class of conjugation, to which 


imperative hUi (properly “do be”); moreover, in idu, “I go” 
(“do go, see §.633.); and finally, 'in the Greek passive aorists in 6rjv 
(see §. 630.); for the auxiliary verb to which our thun answers, which 
has been [treated of minutely at §. 428, &c., signifies, both in Sanskrit 
and^Zend, “to place,” and “to make”; and the Old Saxon deda, “I 
did,” resembles suiTrisingly the Zend reduplicated preterite dadha (see 
§. 639.). It is, however, remarkable, that those Sanskrit classes of verbs, 
to ■which, as I tliink, I have proved our weak conjugation answers, always 
paraphrase that preterite which is the foundation of our Gei-man tense 
(the reduplicated or perfect), either by an auxiliary verb signifying “ to 
do,” “to make,” or by a verb substantive. Here, therefore, as in so 
many other things, the apparently peculiar direction which the German 
languages have taken, was in a great measure pointed out to them by 
their old Asiatic sister. 

I cannot, however, express myself with sufficient strength in guarding 
against the misapprehension of supposing that I wish to accord to the 
Sanskrit universally the distinction of having preserved its original charac¬ 
ter . I have, on the contrary, often noticed, in the earlier portions of this 
work, and also in my System of Conjugation, and in the Annals of Orien- 
tal Literature for the year 1820, that the Sanskrit has, in many points, 
experienced alterations where one or other of the European sister idioms 
has more truly transmitted to us tlie original form. Thus it is undoubt¬ 
edly m accordance with a true retention of the original condition of the 
lanpage that the Lithuanian diewas, “ God,” and all similar forms, keep 
their nominative sign s before all foUowing initial letters, while the Sanskrit 
devas, whicli answers to the abovementioned diewas, becomes either d£wah 
or devo, or d6ua, according to the initial sound which follows, or a pause • 
and this phenomenon occurs m all other forms in as. The modem Lithu! 
anian is, moreover, more primitive and perfect than the Sanskrit in this 
pomt also, that in its essi, “ thou art,” it has, in common with the Doric 
dao-i, preserved the necessary double s, of which one belongs to the root, the 
other to the personal termination, while the Sanskrit asi has lost one; also 
in this point, that the forms eswe “ we are,”es<e, “ye are,” in common 
with the Greek eVpfV, eWc, have retained the radical vowel, which has been 
dropped in the Sanskrit smas, stJm (see §. 480.). The Latin erant and bant, 
of amahant, &c., surpass the Sanskrit dsan and ahhavan, “ they were ” as 
also the Greek ^arav and ((fivov, by retaining the t, which belongs to the 
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the root belongs (§. l09^ 493, &c.). Compare, for the first 
conjugation (§. 493.), the Sanskrit vahdmi, “I drive,” 


third person; and ferens and the Zend haram are in advance of the San¬ 
skrit hliaran and Greek (pepcov^ by their keeping the nominative sign; as 
also the Lithuanian uoezans {wezas\ in common with the Zend vazahs and 
Latin vehens, put to shame, in this respect, the Sanskrit vahan. It is, in 
fact, remarkable that several languages, which are still spoken, retain 
here and there the forms of the primitive world of languages, which seve¬ 
ral of their older sisters have lost thousands of years ago. The superiority 
of the Carniolan dam to the Latin do has been mentioned before; but all 
other Carniolan verbs have the same superiority over aU other Latin verbs, 
with the exception of 5^772 and inquam, as also over the Greek verbs, as 
the Carniolan, and, in common with it, die Irish, have in all forms of the 
jiresent preserved the chief element of the original termination mi. It is, 
too, a phenomenon in the history of languages, which should be specially 
noticed, that among the Indian daughters of the Sanskrit, as in general 
among its living Asiatic and Polynesian relations, not one language can, 
in respect of grammatical Sanskrit analogies, compare witli the more per¬ 
fect idioms of our quarter of the globe. The Persian has, indeed, retained 
the old personal terminations with tolerable accuracy, but, in disadvan¬ 
tageous comparison with the Lithuanian and Carniolan, has lost the dual, 
and preserved scarce any thing of the ancient manner of formation of the 
tenses and moods; and the old case terminations, which remain almost 
entire in the Lithuanian, and of which the Classical and German lan¬ 
guages retain a great part, the Celtic somewhat, have completely vanished 
in Persian, only that its plurals in an bear the same resemblance to the 
Sanskrit plural accusatives, that the Spanish in ds and as do to the Latin; 
and also the neuter plurals in hd^ as I believe I have shewn, stand con¬ 
nected with the old system of declension (see §, 241.). And in the correct 
retention of individual words the Persian is often far behind the Eu¬ 
ropean sisters of the Sanskrit; for while in expressing the number 
‘‘three'' the European languages, as far as they belong to the Sanskrit, 
have all preserved both the T sound (as t, or d) and also the the 
Persian 52*72 is farther removed from the ancient form than the Tahitic 
tom (euphonic for iru). The Persian chehdr or chary “four,’^ also, is in¬ 
ferior to the Lithuanian keturi, Russian chetyrcy Gothic fidvovy Welch 
pedwar, and even to the e-faird of Madagascar. 

No one will dispute the relation of the Bengali to the Sanskrit; but it 
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“ I carry,” with the verbs which correspond to it in the 
cognate idioms. (Regai-ding %a), and the Lithuanian weiu, 
see §. 442. Note ^ and *.). 


has completely altered the grammatical system, and thus, in this respect, 
resembles the Sanskrit infinitely less than the majority of European lan¬ 
guages. And as regards the lexicon, too, the Bengali resembles the above- 
mentioned language far less than its European sisters, in sucli words, for 
instance, as liave gone through the process of fermentation in a language 
■which lias newly arisen from the ruins of an old one, and have not been 
re-drawn from the Sanskrit at a comparatively recent period, without the 
slightest alteration, or only with a trifling modification in their pronunci¬ 
ation. We will take as an example the word S'c/iwester, “sister”: this 
German word resembles the Sanskrit sioasar* far more than the Bengali 
Bruder, also, is more like the Sanskrit bJirdtar than the effemi¬ 
nate Bengali Midi; and Tochter is infinitely closer to the Sanskrit duhitar 
than the Bengali jU. The Gorman words Vater and Mutter correspond 
far better to the Sanskrit pitar (from patar) and mdtar than the Bengali 
hapov hahaX and md. The German numerals drei, aclit, and nettn, are more 
smilar to the Sanskrit tn, ashtdn (from aktan), navan, tlian the Bengali 
tin, at, nay. And while sieben has retained only the labial of the of the 
Sanskrit saptan; the Bengdli sdt has only the T sound, and has dropped 
cntiiely the termination an. In general it appears that, in warm regions, lan- 
guaps, when they have once hurst the old grammatical cliain, hasten to 
their doivnfall with a far more rapid j|tep than under our milder European 
sun. But if the Bengdii and other new Indian idioms have really laid 
aside their old grammatical drees, and partly put on a new one, and in 
their forms of words experienced mutilation almost everywhere, in tlie 
beginning, or in the middle, or at the end, no one need object if I assert 
the same of the Malay-Polynesian languages, and refer them to the San- 


* This, and not swasri, is the true theme; the nominative is swasd, the accusative 
swasaram. This word, as Pott also conjectures, has lost, after the second s, a t, which 
has been retained in several Earopean languages. 

t The initial s is rejected, and the second corrupted to h. The Sanskrit v is, in Ben¬ 
gali, regularly pronounced as and a like o. As regards the termination im, I look 
open the i as an interposed conjunctive vowel, and the n as a corruption of r, as in the 
numeral tm, “ three.” Properly speaking, hohini presupposes a Sanskrit swasri (from 
swa-stri). 

I In my opinion, a reduplication of the initial syllable pa. 
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vah-d-mi,^ 

vah-a-siy 

vah-a-ti, 


ZEND. 

vaz-d-mi^ 

vaz-a-1iiy 

vaz-ai-tiy 


VERBS. 

SINGULAR. 
GREEK. LATIN. 

e;(;-o)-’, veh- 0 ~\ 

veh-i-S,^ 
cx-e“(r)t, veh-i-t,^ 


GOTHIC. LITH. 

vig-a-\ %oez-u^^ 
vig-i-s^^ wez-i^^ 
vig-i-th,^ wez~a-\ 


OLD SCLAV. 

ve^-u-ri.’^ 

vc^-e-sld, 

vei-e-ty. 


DUAL. 

vali-d-vas}^ . . 

vah-a-thas^ vaz-a-thb^ ex-e-roi/,*^. 

vah-a-tas^ mz-a-tOy ex-c-Tov,*^. 


vlg-bs^^ wez-a-wa^ ve^-c-va, 
vig-a-tSy wez-a-ta^ ve^-e-ta, 
.® vci-c-ta. 


PLURAL. 

mh-d-mas^^ vaz-d-mahi,^ €x-o-/xeff, veh’-i-mus^'^ vig-a~m, wez-a-me^ ve^-o-me, 

vah-a-iha, vaz-a-tha^ ^x-e-re, veh-i-tis,^ vig-Uh,^ wez-a-te, vez-e-te. 

vah-a~nti^^ vaz-e-'Titij ex-o-vrtj veh-u-nf^ vig-a-ndj . . . .- ve^-u-nty}^ 


skrit family, because I have found in llicm a pervading relationship in 
numerals and pronouns, and, moreover, in a considerable number of other 
common words.* 

Philology would ill perform its office if it accorded an original identity 
only to those idioms in which the mutual points of resemblance appear 
everywhere palpable and striking, as, for instance, between the Sanskrit 
daddmiy the Greek 6/Sa)/it, Lithuanian dumU and Old Sclavonic damy. 
Most European languages, in fact, do not need proof of their relationship 
to the Sanskrit; for they themselves shew it by their forms, whicli, in 
part, are but very little changed. But that which remained for 
philology to do, and which I liave endeavoured to the utmost of my 
ability to effect, was to trace, on one hand, the resemblances into the most 
retired corner of the construction of language, and, on the other hand, as 
far as possible, to refer the greater or less discrepancies to laws through 
which they became possible or necessary. It is. However, of itself evident, 
that there may exist languages which, in the interval of thousands of 
years in which they have been separated from the sources whence they 
arose, have, in a great measure, so altered the forms of words, that it is no 
longer practicable to refer them to the mother dialect, if it be still existing 
and known. Such languages may be regarded as indepeudent, and the 
people who speak them may be considered Autochthones. But where, in 
two languages, or families of languages, resemblances, which are perfectly 


• See my Painpjilet On the Connection of the Malay-Polynesinn Langnagca with the 
Indo-European; as also my own notice of the same in the Ann. of Lit. Crit. (March 
1842); and compare L,Diefenbach'fljudiciong review,!, c. May 1842. 
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• Kespecting the lengthening of the class vowel [G. Ed. p. 734 .] 
see §. 434. 2 Wezu from 2vez-o-m for wez-a-m, as in Old Sclavonic 

vei-u from ve^-o-m: see 255. g. and 436. The full Lithuanian termi¬ 
nation is mi, and the Old Sclavonic my {§. 436.). ^ 44 ^^^ 4 

Latin the weakening of the a of the middle S 3 Tlahle to i prevails nearly 
throughout; hut, in Gothic, occurs only before s and th final: see §§. G7. 
109“. 1. ® JVez-i, for vez-a-i from vez-a-si, compare es-si, "‘thou 

art’^: see §. 448., where we should read wez-ai, loez-ate, for ivez-ei, wez-ete. 
The Old Prussian has everywhere retained the sibilant, and employs se 
or sei, and si, as the personal termination; as druw-e-se, “thou helievest” 
(compare Sanskrit dhruva, “firm,'' “certain”), da-se, “thou givest,’’ 
wai{d)-sei, “thou 'knowesiy * giuo^a-ssi {^ovglw-a-si), “thou livest,”= Sans. 
jlv-a-sL ® From vig-a-vas, see 441. ’ From c^-e-ros*, see 07. 

8 Is supplied by the singular. ^ Vazdmahi is founded on the Veda- 
form vahdmasi, see §. 439. See §. 458. ** From vez-o-ntg, 

see §. 255. g. 


evident, or may be recognised through the known laws by which corrup¬ 
tions arise, crojvd together into the narrow and confined space of particular 
classes of words, as is the case in the Malay-Polynesian languages in 
relation to the Indo-Eui’opean, in the numerals and pronouns; and where, 
moreover, we find, in all spheres of ideas, words which resemble one 
another in the degree that the Madagascar sakai, “friends,’^ does the 
Sanskrit sakhdi; the Madagasc. mica, “cloud," the Sanskrit m^gha; the 
New Zealand “tree," the Prakrit rw/iAVia; the New Zealand pdkau, 

“wing,’’ the Sanskrit paksha; the Tagalia paa, “foot," the Sanskrit 
pdda^ the Tahitian rug, “night," the Prakrit rat; the Tongian aho, 
“day," the Sanskrit the Tongian “ship,” the Sanskrit pldvaka; 
the Tongian“to sail in a ship,” the Sanskrit “ship”; the 

Tongian“to wash,” the Sanskrit 79 /^ {d-plu)', the Tongian harno, 
“wish," the Sanskrit kCima', the Malay putih and Madagasc. futsi, 
“white,” the Sanskrit“ pure”;*—there, certainly, we have ground 
for being convinced of a historical connection between the two families 
of languages. 

If it were desired, in settling the relation of languages, to start from 
a negative point of view, and to declare such languages, or groups of lan¬ 
guages, not related, which, wlien compared witli one another, present a 


* Observe the frequent coincidence in Madagasc. and Tongian with the German 
laws of euphony, of which more is to be found in my Pamphlet on the Malay-Polynesian 
hanguages, p. 5 and Rem. 13. 
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508. In the Sanskrit first conjugation the verb 
tishthdmi, I stand,*” deserves particular notice. It 
proceeds from the root sthd, and belongs properly to the 
third class, which receives reduplication (§. 109\ 3.); but 
is distinguished from it by this anomalous character, that 
it shortens its radical d in the special tenses,^ and also 


* Whereupon, naturally, in the first person, this shortened a is, ac- 
cording to 434., again lengthened. 


large number of words and forms, which appear to be peculiar, then 
we must not only detach the Malay-Polynesian languages from the 
Sanskrit stem, but also separate them from one another—the Mada¬ 
gascar and South-Sea languages from the acknowledged affinity with 
the Tagalia, and Javanese, wliich has been so methodically 

and skilfully demonstrated by W. von Humboldt; and in like manner 
divide the Latin from the Greek and Sanskrit; and the Greek, German, 
Sclavonic, Lettish, Lithuanian, Celtic, must be allowed to be so many 
independent, unconnected potentates of the lingual world ] and the coin¬ 
cidences, which the many members of the Indo-European lingual chain 
mutually offer, must be declared to have originated casually or by subse¬ 
quent commixture. 

I believe, however, that the apparent verbal resemblances of kindred 
idioms, exclusive of the influences of strange languages, arise either 
from this, that each individual member, or each more confined circle of a 
great stem of languages, has, from the period of identity, preserved words 
and forms which have been lost by the others; or from this, that where, 
in a word, both form and signification have undergone considerable 
alteration, a sure agreement with the sister words of the kindred lan¬ 
guages is no longer possible. That, however, the signification, as 
well as the form, alters in the course of time, we learn even from the 
comparison of the new German with the earlier conditions of our mother- 
language. Why should not far more considerable changes in idea have 
arisen in the far longer period of time which divides the European lan¬ 
guages from the Sanskrit? I believe that every genuine radical word, 
whether German, Greek, or Roman, proceeds from the original matrix 
although the thi’eads by which it is retraced are found by us at times cut 
offer invisible. For instance, in the so-called strong conjugation of the 
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in the syllable of reduplication, where a short a should 
stand, it weakens this, the gravest of the vowels, to that 
which is the lightest, i; hence, e. in the second and third 
person singular, thhtha-su iishtha-ii, for iasthd-si, iasthd-tiy 
as might be expected according to the analogy of dada-sl, 
dadd-ii. As the shortened a of sthd is treated in the conju¬ 
gation exactly like the class vowel of the first conjugation, 
this verb, therefore, and ghrdy “to smell,” which follows 
its analogy, is included by the native grammarians in the 


German one would expect nothing exclusively German, but only what 
has been handed down and ^transmitted from the primitive source. We 
are able, however, to connect with certainty but very few roots of the 
strong verbs with the Indian. While, the Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, 
Latin, Lithuanian, Lettish, and Sclavonic, agree in the idea of “giving’^ 
in a root, of which the original form, preserved in the Sanskrit and Zend, 
is the German gah throws us into perplexity as regards its comparison 
with its sisters. But if we ■would assume that this verb originally 
sigmfied to take,” and has received the causal meaning (“ to make to 
take,’’ i,e, ^‘to give”), as the Sanskrit tishfhdmi, and Zend histdmi, 
Greek icr77;jLtt, has arrived, from the meaning of “standing,” at that of 
“taking”: we might then trace gah to the Veda grabh^ and assume that 
the r has been lost, although this root has remained in German also, in a 
truer form and meaning, only that the a has been weakened to i (Gothic 
greipa^ grciijh griputii). 

I have altered the plan proposed in the Preface to the First Part 
(p. xvii.), of devoting a separate work to the formation of words and com¬ 
parison of them, and to refer thither also the participles, conjunctions, 
and prepositions, for this reason, that I intend to treat in the present work, 
with all possible conciseness, the comparative doctrine of the formation of 
words, and will also discuss the coincidences of the various members of the 
Indo-European stem of languages, which appear in the conjunctions and 
prepositions. For this object a Fifth Number will be requisite. The 
present Fourth Number will conclude the formation of the tenses and 
moods; but a little remains to be added regarding the mood which is called 
L6t in the Zend and Veda-dialects, as also the imperative, which, for the 
rest, is distinguished only by its personal terminations, which have been 
already discussed in the Third Part. 
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first class; so that, according to them, we should have to 
divide tishth-a-si, tisjith-a-ti, and regard tislith as a substitute 
for stha. I consider the double weakening, which the roots 
sthd and ghrd undergo in the syllable of repetition and of 

[G. Ed. p. 735.] the base, to be caused by the two com¬ 
bined consonants, which produce in the syllable of repetition a 
length by position; for which reason, in order that the whole 
should not appear too unwieldy, the vowel weight of the syl¬ 
lable of reduplication is lessened, and the length of the base 
syllable is shortened. The Zend histahi, ‘‘thou standest,” 
histaii, “he stands,” &c., follow the same principle; and 
it is important to remark, that the Latin sistis, slstit, sis- 
timuSf sistitis, on account of the root being incumbered 
with the syllable of reduplication, have weakened the 
radical d of std-re to i, and apparently introduced the 
verb into the third conjugation. I say apparently, 
because the essence of the third conjugation consists in 
this, that an i, which is not radical, is inserted between 
the root and the personal termination; but the i of sistis^ 
&c„ like the a of the Sanskrit tishta-si, belongs to the 
root. The Greek "(rTX 7 -jLt/ has so far maintained itself upon 
an older footing, that it has not given to the syllable of 
reduplication, or to its consonantal combination, an in¬ 
fluence on the long vowel of the radical syllable, but 
admits of the shortening of this vovyrel only through the 
influence of the weight of the personal terminations; 
thus, before the grave terminations of the plural numbers, 
and of the entire middle, according to the analogy of 
Sldcdixt, &c. (see §. 480.). With respect to the kind of 
reduplication which occurs in the Sanskrit tishthdmi, and 
of which more hereafter, I must notice preliminarily the 
Latin testis, which is the reverse case oi steii, if, as I be¬ 
lieve, testis is to be regarded as one who stands for any 
thing. 

.509. The Sanskrit, and all its cognate dialects, have two 
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roots for the verb substantive, of which the one, which is, 
in Sanskrit, ^ hliUi in Zend, belongs to the first con¬ 

jugation, and, indeed, to the first class, and assumes, therefore, 
in the special tenses, a class-vowel a, and [G. Ed. p. 73G.] 
augments the radical vowel byGuna; while the other, viz. 

falls to the second conjugation, and, in fact, to the 
second class. These two roots, in all the Indo-European 
languages, except in the Greek, where 4>Y has entirely lost 
the signification “ to be,*” are so far mutually complete, 
that hhii, hu, have remained perfect in the Sanskrit and 
Zend (as far as the latter can be quoted); but as, on the 
contrary, in its isolated condition, is used only in the 
special tenses. In Lithuanian, the root which answers 
to as is only used in the present indicative, and in the 
participle present; just as in the Sclavonic, where the 
present of the gerund is, according to its origin, identical 
with the participle present. The Gothic forms from as, 
the a of which it weakens to ?, its whole present indica¬ 
tive and subjunctive, only that there is attached to it a 
further apparent root SIY, which, however, in like manner, 
proceeds from as. The root bhu, in Gothic, does not 
refer at all to the idea of “ to be ’’; but from it proceeds, 
I have no doubt, the causal verb baua, “ I build ” (second 
person bauais), which I derive, like the Latin facio, from 
bhdvaydmi, '‘I make to be’’ (§.19.). The Hi^^h 
German has also preserved remains of the root bhu in 
the sense of to be ”: hence proceed, in the Old High 
German, the first and second person of the singular and 
plural, while the third persons ist and sint (which latter 
form is now, in the shape of sind, erroneously transferred 
to the first person) answer to asH, santl. Fur¬ 
ther, from as proceeds also the subjunctive si 

Sanskrit sydm, ‘*I may be”), and the infinitive sin. 
Moreover, also, the Sanskrit root vas, “to dwell,” has 
raised itself, in German, to the dignity of the verb sub- 
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stantive, since, indeed, in Gothic, the present visa (weak¬ 
ened from vasa, see §. 109®. 1.) signifies only “ to remain ; but 
the preterite vas, and its subjunctive vhyau (German war, 
ware), the infinitive visan, and the participle present visands, 
[G. Ed. p. 737.] replace the forms which have been, from 
ancient time, lost by the roots expressing the idea “ to be. 

It may be proper to mention here, that in Sanskrit, the root 
stlid, “ to stand,” occasionally receives the abstract meaning 
‘‘ to be,” and so, as it were, has served as an example to 
the Roman languages, wdiich, for their verb substantive, 
employ, besides the Latin roots, ES and FU, also STA, 
As, too, to sit,’' occurs in Sanskrit, in the sense of the verb 
substantive; e. g, Nal. 16. 30. gatasaitwdis) 

iva' said, “ like senseless are they;” Hitop. 44, 11. 

dsidm mdnasaiiishtay& sukrilindm, let it 

S3 O C * * 

be (your good behaviour) to gratify the spirit of the vir¬ 
tuous;” Urv. 92. 8. ^ 1 0^ ciijushmdn dstdm 
ayam, ‘‘ long-lived may this man be.” It is not improbable 
that the verb substantive is only an abbreviation of the root 
ds, and that generally the abstract notion of “ being ” is in 
no language the original idea of any verb whatever. The 
abbreviation of ds to as, and from that to a simple s, before 
heavy terminations (see §. 480), is explained, how^ever, in 
the verb substantive, very easily; as the consequence of its 
being w^orn out by the extremely frequent use made of it, 
and from the necessity for a verb, which is so much em¬ 
ployed, and universally introduced, obtaining a light and 
facile build. Frequent use may, however, have a double 
influence on the form of a verb’;—in the first place, to 
wear it out and simplify it as much as possible; and, 
secondly, to maintain in constant recollection its primi¬ 
tive forms of inflexion, by calling them perpetually into 
remembrance, and thus secure them from destruction. 
Both these results are seen in the verb substantive for 
in Latin, sum, together with inqaam, are the only verbs, 
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which have preserved the old personal sign in the present: 
in the Gothic and English of the present day, im and am 
are the only forms of this kind;' and in our New German, 
bin (from bim) and sind are the sole forms [G. Ed. p. 738.] 
which have preserved the character of the first person sin¬ 
gular and third person plural. 

510. As the Sanskrit root bhu belongs to the first conju¬ 
gation, we shall next examine its conjugation in the 
present. As belonging to the first class, it requires Guna 
and the insertion of the class vowel a between the root 
and the personal termination (§. 109®. 1.) This insertion 
of the a occasions the bli6 {=bhav), for euphonic reasons, 
to become bhav, in which form the root appears in all the 
persons of the special tenses. By this bhav, in Zend bav, 
the Old High German bir (or pir), in the plural bir-u-mls, 
biT-u-t, obtains very satisfactory explanation, since, as 
remarked at §.20., and as has since been confirmed, in 
the case before us, by Grafi* (II. 325.), the semi-vowels are 
often interchanged; and, for example, v readily becomes 
r ov L* The u of bir-u-mes, bir-ii-t, is a weakening of tlie 
old a (Vocalismus, p. 227. 16.); and the i of the radical 
syllable bir rests on the weakening of that vowel, which 
occurs very often elsewhere (§. 6.). The singular should, 
according to the analogy of tlie plural, be birum, birus, 
biruU but has rejected the second syllable; so that bim 
has nearly the same relation to the Sanskrit bhavdmi, that, 
in Latin, malo has to the mavolo, which was to have been 
looked for. The obsolete subjunctive-forms fuam, fuas, 
fuaU fuanl, presuppose an indicative /wo, fuis, fuit, &c., 
which has certainly at one time existed, and, in essentials, 
has the same relation to the Sanskrit bhavdmi, bhavasiy 
bhavatiy that velio, vehis, vehit, have to vahdmi, vahasi, vahati. 


See, also, §.409. Note f, and §.447. Note 
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The obsolete form fuvi of the perfect, which is found with 
the common/ui, leads us from ftio to fuvo, in as far as the 
syllable vi oifiivi is not declared (to which I assent) iden- 
[G. Ed. p. 739.] tical with the vi of amavi, but its u regarded 
as developed from u, just as, in the Sanskrit reduplicated 
preterite babhuva, in the aorist abhuvam, and 

in the Lithuanian preterite buwau. 

The full conjugation of the present of the root under 
discussion, in Sanskrit, Zend, Old High German, and Greek, 
is as follows:— 

SINGULAR. 


SANSKRIT. 

bhav~d-7)ii, 

hhav-a-si, 

bkav-a-th 


ZEND. 

bav-d-mif 

bav-a-hij 

bav-ai-Uy 


OLD HIGH GERMAN. 
bi-iriy 


GREEK. 

(pv-u)- 


bhav-d-vas 

bhav-a-thas, 

bhav-a-tasy 


DUAL. 


bav-a4h6 ? 
bav-a-to, 


(pv-e-Tov. 

(pv-e-Tov* 


bhav-d-mas, 

bhav-a-thay 

hhav-a-ntiy 


PLURAL. 

bav-d-mahiy bir-u-mesy (pv-o-fieg. 

bav-a4ha, bir-u4y ^v-e-re. 

bav-ai-ntiy • • • t (pv-o-vri- 


511. I hold it to be unnecessary to further annex an ex- 
ample of the second conjugation (that in in Greek), for seve- 

[G. Ed. p. 740.] ral examples have been given already,in the 


♦ Also hist. 

t The forms hirint, hirenty hirnty and hint., which occur in Notker in 
the second person plural, 1 consider as inorganic intruders from the third 
person, where hirint would answer admirably to bhavanti. The form 
bint corresponds in its abbreviation to the smgular him, his. ^Vith re¬ 
gard to the mutation of the person, notice the German sind ot the first 
person. 
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paragraphs, which treat of the influence of the gravity of 
personal terminations on the preceding radical or class 
syllable, to which we here refer the reader (§. 480.). We 
will only adduce from the Gothic the verb substantive (as 
it is the only one which belongs to this conjugation), and 
contrast its present with the Sanskrit and Zend (compare 
p. 695 G. ed.):— 



SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


SANSKMT. 

ZEND. 

GOTHIC. 

SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GOTHIC. 

as-mi, 

ah-mi, 

i-m. 

ssnas, 

h-mahi, 

siy-u-m. 

a-si, 

a-hi, 

is. 

s-tha, 

s-thtty 

siy-u-th. 

as-tl, 

ClS-tl, 

ist. 

s-a-nfl, 

h-e-nti, 

s-i-nd. 


“Remark 1.—It is evident that the plural forms siy-u-rriy 
siy-u-th, if strictly taken, do not belong to this place, as 
the personal terminations are not conjoined direct with the 
root; but by means of a w, which might be expected, 
also, in the second dual person, siy-u-ts, if it occurred, and 
in winch respect these forms follow the analogy of the 
preterite. The first dual person wliich actually occurs is 
siyil* As regards the syllable siy, on which, as root, all 
these forms, as well as the subjunctive siy-au, siy-ais, &c., 
are based, I do not think, that, according to its origin, it 
is to be distinguished from im (of which the radical n has 
been lost) and sind. To sind answers sty, in so far as it 
likewise has lost the radical vowel, and’ commences with 
the sibilant, which in Zend, according to §. 53 ., has 
become h. With regard to the ly, which is added, I’think 
that siy stands connected with the Sanskrit potential syum, 
so that to the semi-vowel there has been further pre¬ 
fixed its corresponding vowel i; for the Gothic, as it ap¬ 
pears, does not admit of a ^ after an initial consonant; 
hence sii/awfors^ai{ = T5jTR sydm, according to the principle 


* Regarding the derivation of this form from si^-u-va, and the ground 
of ray giving the long u, see §. 441. 
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by which, from the numeral base thri, “ three,” comes the 
genitive thrhj^ for thryS (§.310.). If, therefore, in tlie 
form siy, properly only the .9 is radical, and the iy expresses 

[G. Ed.p. 741.] a mood-relation, still the language, in its 
present state, is no longer conscious of this, and erroneously 
treating the whole siy as root, adds tO' it, in the subjunctive, 
the class vowel a (§. 109 1.), (with which a new i is united 

as the representative of the mood-relation,) and, in the in¬ 
dicative, the vowel «, which otherwise, in the preterite, 
regularly enters between the root and the personal termina¬ 
tion.” 

“ Remark 2.—That in the Roman languages, also, the 
weight of tlie personal terminations exerts an influence on 
the preceding radical syllable ; and that e. </., in French, the 
relation of tenons to liens rests on the same principle on which, 
in Greek, that of SlSo/xev to StSu>/xt does, has been already 
elsewhere remarked.* The third person plural, in re¬ 
spect to the form of the radical vowel, ranks with the sin¬ 
gular, since it, like the latter, has a lighter termination than 
the first and second person plural, and indeed, as pronounced 
in French, none at all; hence tiennenl, contrasted with tenons, 
tenez. Diez, however, differing from my view of the Ro¬ 
man terminating sound (Jblaut), has, in his Grammar of the 
Roman languages (I. p. 168), based the vowel difference be¬ 
tween tiens and tenons on the difference of the accent which 
exists, in Latin, between teneo and tenemus. But it is not 
to be overlooked, that, in the third conjugation also, 
although yueero and yucerimus have the same accent, 
still, in Spanish, yiierimos is used-, opposed to yuiero, and, 
in French, acyuerons, opposed to acquiers, as has been 
already remarked by Fuchs, in his very valuable pamphlet, 
“Contributions to the Examination of the Roman Lan- 


^ Berlin Aon., Feb. 1827, p. 201. Vocalismns, p. 10. 
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uages,” p. 18. It may be, that the i of tlie Freuch suis, 
is identical with the i of the Latin sopio ; but, even then, 
tlie dislodgement of tins i in savons rests on the same law 
as that which dislodged, in tenons, the i prefixed in tiens; 
as, e.y., in Sanskrit, the root vas rejects, in the same 
places, its radical a, where regular verbs of the same class 
lay aside the Guna vowel which is introduced into the 


root before light terminations; thus, usmas, “ we 

will, opposed to vasmt, “ I will,” as, in French, savons 
to sais." 

Remark 3. I cannot ascribe to the Guna in the conjuga¬ 
tion of the Sanski’it and its cognate languages a grammatical 
meaning, but explain it as proceeding sim- [G. Ed. p. 742 .] 
ply from a disposition to fulness of form, which occasions 
the strengthening of the lighter vowels iandM,by, as it were, 
taking them under the arm by prefixing an a, while the a 
Itself, as it is the heaviest vowel, does not require extra¬ 
neous help. If it were desired, with Pott (Etym. Inq. I. 60.), 
to find, in the Guna of the present and imperfect, an expres¬ 
sion of the continuance of an action, we should be placed in 
the same difficulty with him, by the circumstance that the 
Guna is not restricted to these two tenses, but, in verbs with 
the lighter base-vowels i and u, accompanies the root through 
nearly all the tenses and moods, not only in Sanskrit, but also 
in Its European cognate languages, in as far as these have in 
general preserved this kind of diphthongization; as the Greek 
AeiTTw and ^evyco cannot any more be divested of the e taken 
into the roots AIR, a>Yr, only that the e in AiAo^na is re¬ 
placed by 0 ;* and that the aorists ehntov, ecpvyov, exhibit 
the pure root, which I cannot attribute to the signification of 
this aoi ist (as the second aorist lias the same meaning as the 
first, but the latter firmly retains the Guna, if it is especially 
the property of the verb), but to the circumstance that the 


+ E and 0, never a, are, with the vowel t, the representatives of the San^ 
skrit Guna vowel a, see Vocalisinus, pp. 7, 193, passim. 
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^cond aorist is for the most part prone to retain the original 
form of the root, and hence at one time exhibits a lighter vo¬ 
calization than the other tenses, at another, a heavier one; as 
eTpanov compared with eTpexf/a and erpeTTor. In this dispo¬ 
sition, therefore, of the second aorist to retain the true state 
of the root, the difference between forms like eKtirov, e^vyov, 
ervxov, and the imperfects of the corresponding verbs, cannot 
be sought in the circumstance, that the action in the aorist is 
not represented as one of duration; and that, on the con¬ 
trary, in the imperfect and present the continuance is sym¬ 
bolically represented by the Guna. On the whole, I do not 
tbink that the language feels a necessity to express formally 


the continuance of an action, because it is self-evident that 
every action and every sort of repose requires time, and that 
it is not the business of a moment, if I say that any one eats 
or drinks, sleeps or sits, or that he ate or drank, slept or sat, 
at the time that this or that action occurred regarding which 
I affirm the past time. I cannot, therefore, assume, with 
Pott, that the circumstance that the class-characteristics oc- 
[G. Ed. p. 743.] cur only in the special tenses (i. e. in the 
present and imperfect indicative, and in the moods thereto 
belonging), is to be thence explained, that here a continuance 
is to be expressed. Why should the Sanskrit have invented 
nine different forms as symbols of continuance, and, among 
its ten classes of conjugations (see§. 109*.), exhibit one, also, 
which is devoid of all foreign addition? I believe, rather, 
that the class affixes originally extended over all tenses, but 
subsequently, yet still before the separation of languages, were 
dislodged from certain tenses, the build of which induced 


their being laid aside. This inducement occurred in the 
aorist (the first, which is most frequently used) and future, 
owing to the annexation of the verb substantive; where¬ 
fore, dtisydmi and Jcotro) were used for daddsjjdmi and 
5«§wo-a); and in the perfect, owing to the reduplication cha¬ 
racterising this tense, whence, in Greek, the form §e- 
Seiypat must have gained the preference over the SeSeiKvvpat 
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may have existed. Observe that, in Sanskrit, the 
loading the root, by redu23lication, in the tenses mentioned, 
has occasioned, even in the second person idural active, 
the loss of the personal sign; so that dadrisa corre¬ 
sponds to tlie Greek deSopK-a-re'’ 

512. For the description of the present middle, which, in 
the Greek, appears also as the passive, and in Gothic as 
passive alone, it is sufficient to refer back to the disquisition 
on the middle terminations given at §. 4 C 6 . &c. It might, 
however, not be superfluous once more to contrast here, as an 
example of the first conjugation, the Sanskrit bkar^ (for 
bhar-d-m^ with the corresponding forms of the cognate lan¬ 
guages ; and, for the second conjugation, to annex the forms of 
tlie Sanskrit tnn-w-S (from tan-u-mS, from tan. Cl. 8., “ to 
extend,” see §. 109". 4.), and Greek ravvnat. 


SINGULAR. 


SANSKRIT. ZEND. 

hhar-f! (from hliar-&me% bair-e,’^ 


bliar-a-sS, 

bhar-a-Uy 


bar-a-hey 

bar~aiA^y^ 


DUAL. 


bkar-d-vaM, 

bhar-etli^y^ 

bhar-ethe,^ 


GREEK. GOTHIC. 

(pep-o-jiaiy . . . 
{(p€p-e~(Tai), bair-a-xa^ 
(pep-e-rai, bair-a-da^ 

(j)ep- 6 -pedov, . • . . 
^ep-e-crdovy^ . . • . 
^ep^e-adov,^ .... 


bhar-d-mahey'^ 

bliar-a-dhvcey^ 

bhar-a-nt§y 


PLURAIi. 

bar-d-maidh^y ^ep-6-peda, . . . 
bar-a-dhiv6 ^ep-e-crSe/ . . , 
bar-ai-nti ^ep-o-vrai, bair-a-nda^ 


^ See §§.467.473. 2 Regarding the ai of the root, see §.41.; and 

as to the Gotliic ai of bairaxa^ &c., see §. 82. 3 This is replaced 

by the third person. ^ The terminations, da^ nday are abbre¬ 

viations of zaiy dai, ndaiy see §. 460. Observe, in hair-a~zay hair-a-da^ 
that the conjunctive vowel is preserved in its original form (see §. 466. 
conclusion). ® BharHM and hhar&U^ from hhar-a-dtlic^ bhar-a-dte^ 
whence bhardtM, bhardU^ would be regular; but in this place, throughout 
the whole first conjugation, the d has been weakened to 6 (=a 4 . i)^ or 


[G. Ed. p. 744.] 
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the d of the termination has become % or and been melted down with 
the class vowel a to L Regarding the terminations dtM^ dtc, ns conjec- 
tnral abbreviations of tdtM, tdte^ or sdth6, sdU^ see §§.474. 475. ® See 

474 . 475. ’• From bhar-d-madhe, see §. 47*2. To the Zend termina¬ 

tion maidhe the Irish termination maoid remarkably corresponds; e.g, in 
dagh’-a-niaoidy we burn’’ = Sanskrit dah-d-maM, from dah-d-viadM, 
s Probably from hliar-a-ddhw(^, see §§. 474. 475. ® The termination 

dhwd may be deduced with tolerable certainty from the secondary form 
dJmem ; see Burnouf’s Ya^na, Notes, p. xxxviii. 


SINGULAR. 


SANSKRIT. 


GREEK. 

tan-iv-e (from tan-u-me), 

rdv-v-fJLai- 

tan-u-she. 


T(xv-v~crat. 

tan-u-te, 


rdv-v-rat. 

T—l 

DUAL. 


^ tan-u-vahe, 


Tav-v-g.edov. 

^ tan-w-dthej 


rdv-v-erdov. 

5 tan-w-di^y 

6 

PLURAL. 

TOLV’-V-erdoV. 

1 _ 1 



tan-u-mahe from ta/n- 

u-madhe, 

rav-v-ixeda. 

tan-u-dhwe, 


rdv-v-trSe. 

tan-w-ale from tan-w 

-ant^y* 

rdv-v-vTat, 


“ Remark.— In Zend, we expect, if tan is here employed, 
according to the same class of conjugation, for the second 
and third person singular, and first and second person 
plural, the forms tan-Ai-she (see §§. 41. 52.), tan-{Li-t6 
(according to the kere-niti-t^., * he makes,’ which actually 
occurs), tan-u-maidhe, tan-u-dhive. The third person 
plural might be tan-w-ailS, or tan-w-ainU, according as the 
nasal is rejected or not; for that the Zend, also, admits 
of the rejection of the nasal in places where this is the 
case in Sanskrit, is proved by the forms 
senhaitU ' they teach,’ middle senhaife, corre- 


* See 458. 450. See an example of the active of the corresponding 
class of conjugation, or one nearly akin to it, at p. 706 G. ed. 
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spoiiding to the Sanskrit sdsaii, sdsat^ (Burnouf, 

Ya9na, p. 480). In the Sanskrit, also, we sometimes find 
the nasal retained in the middle of the second conjugation, 
€. g,, achinwanta for the more common achinwata. In the first 
person singular, the form fan-uy-e, with euphonic ?/, is formed, 
in Zend, as appears from §.43. 


THE PRETERITE. 

513. The Sanskrit has for the expression of past time the 
forms of the Greek imperfect, aorist, and perfect, without, 
however, like the Greek, connecting with these different 
forms degrees of meaning. They are, in Sanskrit, all, with¬ 
out distinction, used in the sense of the [G. Ed. p. 746.] 
Greek aorist or imperfect; but the reduplicated preterite, 
which corresponds in form to the Greek perfect, most fre¬ 
quently represents the aorist. The Sanskrit is entirely 
deficient in a tense exclusively intended to express the com¬ 
pletion of an action: none of the three forms mentioned is 
used chiefly for this object; and I do not I'emember that I 
have anywhere found the reduplicated preterite as represen¬ 
tative of the perfect. When the completion of an action is 
to be expressed, we most commonly find the active expres¬ 
sion changed into a passive one; and, in fact, so that a par¬ 
ticiple which, in form and signification, corresponds to the 
Latin in tus, is combined with tlie present of the verb sub¬ 
stantive, or the latter is to be supplied, as in general tlie verb 
substantive, in Sanskrit, is omitted almost everywhere, 
where it can possibly be done. Some examples may appear 
not improperly annexed here. In the episode of the Savitri* 
it should be said V. 19. So far as was to go, hast thou gone,” 
where the last words are expressed by gatan twayd (gatan 


* J have published it in a collection of episodes entitled Diluvium,’’ 
&c., in the original text, and in the German translation under the title 
“ Siindflut.” (Berlin, F. Diimmler.) 
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euphonic for gatam)y ‘"gone by thee”: in the Nalus XII. 29., 
for Hast thou seen Nala ” ? we read in tlie original kachchit 
drishtas twayd Nalo, i. e. ‘‘an visus a te Nalus? in Kalida¬ 
sa’s Urvasi (ed. Lenz, p. 66) “ Hast thou stolen her step”? is 
expressed by gatir asyds twayd hritd (“ the way of her taken 
by thee ”). It happens, too, not unfi'equently, that the com¬ 
pletion of an action is denoted in such a manner that he who 
[G. Ed. p. 747.] has performed an action is designated as 
the possessor of what has been done ; since e. g. 
uktavdn asmi, literally ''dido prceditus sum,'* signifies dic¬ 
tum haheo," “ I have said.” Thus in Urvasi (1. c. p. 73) the 
question, “ Hast thou seen my beloved ”? is expressed by api 
drishtavdn asi mama priydrn, i. e. “ art thou having seen 
m. b.”?* The modern mode, therefore, of expressing the 
completion of an action was, in a measure, prepared by the 
Sanskrit; for the suffix vat (in the strong cases vant) forms 
possessives; and I consider it superfluous to assume, with 
the Indian grammarians, a primitive suffix tavat for active 
perfect participles. It admits of no doubt whatever, that 
uldavat having said,” has aidsen from uUa said,” in 
the same way as dhanavat, “ having riches,” “ rich,” 

proceeds from dhana, “ riches.”t The form in tavaf, 


* The fourth act of Urvasi affords very frequent occasion for the use 
of the perfect, as the King Pururavas on all sides directs the question 
whether any one has seen his beloved ? This question, however, is never 
put by using an augmented or even a reduplicated preterite, but always by 
the passive participle, or the formation in vat derived from it. So, also, 
in Nalus, when Dam ay anti asks if any one has seen her spouse ? 

t The Latin divit may be regarded as identical with dhanavat, the mid¬ 
dle syllable being dropped and compensated for by lengthening the pre¬ 
ceding vowel. A similar rejection of a syllable has again occurred in 
ditior, ditissimus, just as in malo, from mavolo, from magisvoh, Pott, on 
the contrary, divides thus, div4t, and thus brings the rich" to the Indian 
“heaven,’^ div, to which also Varro's derivation of divus in a certain 
degree alludes, as divus and deus are akin to the Sanskrit d6va, “God’^; 
and the latter, like div, “ heaven,” springs from div, “ to shine.'' 
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^:0Uioiig\\ apparently created expressly for the perfect, occurs 
sometimes, also, as expressing an action in transition. On 
the other hand, in neuter verbs the San- [G Ed. p. 748.] 
skrit has the advantage of being able to use the participles 
in to, which are properly passive, with active, and, indeed, 
with a perfect meaning; and this power is very often em¬ 
ployed, while the passive signification in the said participle 
of verbs neuter is limited, as in the above example, to the 
singular neuter in the impersonal constructions. As ex¬ 
ample of the active perfect meaning, the following may 
serve, Nalus XII. 13,: kiva mi rdjan goto 'si (euphonic for 
gaias asi), guone, rex ! profectus es 

514. The Sanskrit is,entirely devoid of a form for the 
plusqiiam perfect, and it employs, where that tense might 
be expected, either a gerund expressive of the relation, 
“ after” ^—which, where allusion is made to a future time, 
stands, also, for the future absolute! — or the locative 
absolute, in sentences like opokrcinte nale rujan damayanti 
.... abudhyata, “ after Nalas had departed, O king! {pro- 
fecto Nolo) Damayanti awoke.” 

515. But if it is asked, whether the Sanskrit has, from the 
oldest antiquity, emplo 3 ’'ed its three past tenses without syn¬ 
tactical distinction, and uselessly expended its formative 
power in producing them; or whether the usage of the lan- 
guage lias, in the course of time, dropped tiie finer degrees 
of signification, by which they might, as in Greek, liave been 
originally distinguished ; I think I must decide for the latter 
opinion; for as the forms of language gradually wear out 
and become abraded, so, also, are meanings [G. Ed. p. 749.] 
subjected to corruption and mutilation. Thus, the San- 


# Nal. XI. 26. : dkranduinanan sansrutga javend bhisasdra, 
post([iUifyi oudiveviit after hearing the weeping^) cuiuvelocitcUe (idvenity 
t Nal. X. 22. : katham buddhiod hhavidojati, ‘‘ how will she feel in 
spirit, after she has been awakened (after awaking) 
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skrit has an immense number of verbs, which signify “ to 
go,’’ the employment of which must have been originally 
distinguished by the difference in the kind of motion which 
each was intended to express, and which are still, in part, so 
distinguished. I have already noticed elsewhere, that the 
Sanskrit sarpumiy “ I go,” must have had the same meaning 
as serpo and epiru), because the Indians, like the Romans, 
name the snake from this verb sarpa-s “ serpens"").^ 

If, then, tlie nicer significations of each one of the three 
forms by which, in Sanskrit, the past is expressed, gradually, 
through tlie misuse of language, became one, so tliat each 
merely expressed time pasty I am of opinion, that it was ori¬ 
ginally the function of the reduplicated preterite, like its 
cognate form in Greek, to express an action completed. 
The syllable of reduplication only implies an intensity of the 
idea, and gives the root an emphasis, which is regarded by 
the spirit of the language as the type of that which is done, 
completed, in contradistinction to that winch is conceived 
to be in being, and which lias not yet arrived at an end. 
Both in sound and in meaning the perfect is connected with 
[G. Ed. p. 750 .] the Sanskrit intensive, which likewise has 
a reduplication, that here, for greater emphasis, further re¬ 
ceives a vowel augment by Guna. According to significa¬ 
tion, the Sanskrit intensive is, as it were, a superlative 
of the verbal idea; for, e.g, dkUpya-mdna means ^‘very 
shining.” In respect of form, this intensive is important 


* I believe I may include here the German root slip, slif (schleifen) ; 
Old High German slifu, sleif, slifum^s; English “ I slip.” We should 
expect in Gothic sleipa, slaip, slipum, preserving the old tenuis, as in sUpa 
= swapimi, I sleep.” The form slip is founded on a transposition of smp 
to si'up. The transition of r into I, and the weakening of the a to i, cannot 
surprise us. Considering the very usual exchange of semi-vowels with one 
another, and the by no means unusual phenomenon, that a root is divided 
into several, by different corruptions of form, we may include here, too, 
the root sioip, swif {schweifen) ; Middle High German swife, sioeif, swifen^ 
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comparison with the European cognate languages, be¬ 
cause the moods wliich spring from its present indicative 
aflford, as it were, the prototype of the imperative and 
the optative of the Greek perfect, and of the German sub¬ 
junctive of the preterite; compare preliminarily bdban- 
dhydm, “I much wish to bind,” with the Gothic bundyau 
(from baibundyau), “ I might bind,” and the imperative vuvacj- 
dhi (fiom vdcli, ‘ to speak ), with the Greek KeKpa'^dt, which 
is connected with it in formation, though not radically. The 
first augmented preterite of this intensive comes, in respect 
to form, very close to the Greek plusquam perfect; compare 
atolOpam, plural atdtupma, with eTerv^etv, ererv^eipev. As 
every completed action is also past, the transition of the 
vocal symbol of completion to that of tlie past is very 
easy, and the gradual withdrawal of the primary mean¬ 
ing is not surprising, as we must, in German also, pa¬ 
raphrase the completion of an action in a manner already 
pointed out by the Sanskrit, while our simple preterite, which 
is akin to the Greek perfect, and which, in Gothic also, in a 
certain number of verbs, has preserved the reduplication, 
corresponds in meaning to the Greek imperfect and aorist. 

516. As regards the two augmented preterites, which 
appear, in Gi'eek, as imperfect and aorist, there is no occa¬ 
sion, in the form by whicli they are distinguished from one 
another, to assume a primitive intention in the language to 
apply them to different objects, unless such [G. Ed. p. 751 .] 
aorists as in Greek, eAntov, e8m>, contrasted with eAetirov, 
edlSoiv, in Sanskrit, alipam,* addm, opposed to alimpam, 
adaddm —are considered original, and, in their brevity and 
succinctness, contrasted with the cumbersomeness of the 



* The Sanskrit root Up is not connected with the Greek ;Un, but means 
“ to smear,” and to it belong the Greek XiVor, aXet'^to. But alipam stands 
so far in the same relation to alimpam that t\mov does to eXetn-ov, that it 
has divested itself of the inserted nasal, as fKmov has of the Guna vowel 
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imperfect, a hint be found, that through them the language 
is desirous of expressing such actions or conditions of the 
past, as appear to us momentary, from their ranking, wdien 
recounted, with other events, or for other reasons. It might 
then be said that the language unburtliens itself in the aorist 
of the Guna and other class characteristics, only because, in the 
press of the circumstances to be announced, it has no time to 
utter them; just as, in Sanskrit, in the second person sin¬ 
gular imperative, the lighter verbal form is employed, on 
account of the haste with which the command is expressed, 
and, e.cj.y vid-dhi, ‘‘know,” yung-dhi, “bind,”stand opposed to 
the first person vSddni, “let me know,” yunajdnh “let me 
bind.” But the kind of aorist just mentioned is, both in 
Sanskrit and in Greek, proportionably rarer, and the with¬ 
drawing of the class characteristics extends, in both lan¬ 
guages, not to the aorist alone, and in both this tense 
appears, for the most part, in a form more full in sound than 
the imperfect. Compare, in Sanskrit, adihham =:eSei^a 
with the imperfect adishmn, which bears the complete form 
of the aorist above mentioned. In the sibilant of the first 
aorist, however, I cannot recognise that element of sound, 
[G. Ed. p.752.] which might have given to this tense its 
peculiar meaning; for this sibilant, as will be shewn here¬ 
after, belongs to the verb substantive, which might be ex¬ 
pected in all tenses, and actually occurs in several, that, in 
their signification, present no point of coincidence. But if, 
notwithstanding, in Sanskrit, or at the time of the identity 
of the Sanskrit with its cognate languages, a difference of 
meaning existed between the two augmented preterites, we 
are compelled to adopt the opinion, that the language began 
very early to employ, for different ends, two forms wdiich, at 
the period of formation, had the same signification, and to 
attach finer degrees of meaning to trifling, immaterial diffe¬ 
rences of form. It is requisite to observe here, that, in the 
history of languages, the case not unfrequently occurs, that 
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e and the same form is, in the lapse of time, split into 
several, and then the different forms are applied by the spirit 
of the language to different ends. Thus, in Sanskrit, data, 
from the base c/d/ar (§. 144.), means both '*the giver” and 
he about to give’'; but, in Latin, this one form, bearing 
two different meanings, has been parted into two; of which 
the one, which is modern in form, and has arisen from the old 


by the addition of an u {daturm), has assumed to itself alone 
the task of representing a future participle; while the other, 
which has remained more true to the original type, appears, 
like the kindred Greek Sor^p, only as a noun of agency. 


TTJJE IMPERFECT. 

517. We proceed to a more particular . [G. Ed. p. 753.] 
description of the different kinds of expression for past time, 
and consider next the tense, which I call in Sanskrit, accord¬ 
ing to its form, the monoform augmented preterite, in con¬ 
tradistinction to that which corresponds in form to the Greek 
aorist, and which I term the multiform preterite, since in it 
seven different formations may be perceived, of which four 
correspond, more or less, to the Greek first aorist, and three 
to the second. Here, for the sake of brevity and uniformity, 
the appellations imperfect and aorist may be retained for the 
Sanskrit also, although both tenses may in Sanskrit, with 
equal propriety, be named imperfect and aorist, since they 
both in common, and together with the reduplicated prete¬ 
rite, represent at one time the aorist, at another the imper¬ 
fect. That, which answers in form to the Greek imperfect, 
receives, like the aorist, the prefix of an a to express the past: 
the class characteristics are retained, and the personal termi¬ 
nations are the more obtuse or secondary (§.430.), probably 
on account of the root being loaded with the augment This 
exponent of the past, which is easily recognised in the Greek e, 
may bear the name of augment in Sanskrit also. Thus, in the 
first conjugation, we may compare atarp-a-m, “ I delighted,'’ 
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with erepnov; in the second, adadd-m, “I gave,” with 
e5/5cov; astri-nav-am (see §. 437. Rem.), “I strewed,” with 
ecTTop-vv-v ; and akri-nd'm, I bought,” with eirep-vot-v. As 
the conjugation of the imperfect of the three last-mentioned 
verbs has been already given (§§.481. 485. 488.), where the 
weight of the personal terminations is considered, I shall 
only annex here the complete one of atarp-a-m and erejOTr-o-r. 


r-i SINGULAR. 

SANSKRIT. GREEK. 

atarp-a-m,^ erepTi-o-v, 

2 atarp-a-s, '^epir-e-^, 

6 atarp-a-t, eTej07r-e(T),f 


DUAL. 

SANSKRIT. 

atarp-d-va 

atarp-a-tam, 

atarp-a-idm,, 


GREEK. 


erepix-e-TOv, 

erepTi-e-TYjv, 


PLURAL. 

SANSKWT. GREEK. 

atarp-d-ma, erepiT-o-pev, 
atarp-a~ta, erepir-e-Te. 
atarp-a-n,'f erepiT-o-vA 

Remark.—In the Veda dialect the t, which, according 
to §. 461., has been lost in atarpan for atarpanty has been re¬ 
tained under the protection of an s, which begins the following 
word; thus, in the Rig-Veda (Rosen, p. 99), 

ahhi ”m amnwant swabishtim, “ ilium colebant fauste 
aggredientem!''' According to the same principle, in the 
accusative plural, instead of the iis, to be expected in ac¬ 
cordance with §§. 236. 239., of which, according to a uni¬ 
versal law of sound, only n has remained, we find in the 
Veda dialect ni, in case the word following begins with ^ ; 
e. g- ^ asmdnt sU Ultra chddaya, ‘‘ nos bene ibi 

dirige^' (Rosen. 1. c. p. 13). I do not hesitate to consider 
the t of asmdnt as the euphonic mutation of an s, as also, 
under other circumstances, one s before another s, in order 
to make itself more perceptible in pronunciation, becomes 


* See §.437. Heu). 


t See §.401. 
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7; as from vas, “ to dwell,” comes the future vut-syumi 
and the aorist avdt-sam. The original accusative termina¬ 
tion in lis appears in the Vedas also as nr, and indeed in bases 
in i and ii, in case the w'ord following begins with a vowel 
or i/, as, in general, a final s, after vowels other than a, u, 
becomes r before all sonant letters. Examples of plural 
accusatives in nr (for n must become Anuswara before r, as 
before s) ai’e irf/ir achuchyavitana, “nubes exd- 

tate" (1. c. p. 72); ^ I ir»n twam 

ayn^ vasiihr ilia rudrdii ddilydu uta \ yajd, “ tu Agnis! J a- 
sues hie, Madras atejue Aditis Jilios sacris cole ” (1. c. p. 85). 
Bases in a have lost the r in the accusative plural. The 
circumstance, however,. tliat they replace the n of the com¬ 
mon accusative terminations with Anusw'ara (n), as in 
rudrdn, ddiiydn, just mentioned, appears to me to 

evince that they likewise terminated origi- [G. Ed. p. 755.] 
nally in iir : the r has been dropped, but its effect—the change 
of n into n—has remained. At least it is not the practice in the 
Rig Veda, particularly after a long d, to replace a final n with 
Anuswara; for we read, 1. c. §. 210., vidivdn “ skilful,” 

not fwii vidvodh, although a v follows, before which, accord¬ 
ing to Panini, as before y, r, and vowels, in the Veda dialect, 
the termination dn should be replaced by dii (compare Rosen, 
p. IV. 2.); a rule which is probably taken too universally, 
and should properly be limited to the accusative plural 
(the principal case where dn occurs), where the Zend also 
employs an «, and not n (|. 239.), The accusative termi¬ 
nation iir for ns is, however, explained in a manner but 
little satisfactory, by Rosen, in his very valuable edition 
of a part of the Rig-Veda, p. XXXIX, 5.; and the < men¬ 
tioned above is considered by the Indian grammarians as 
an euphonic insertion (Smaller Sanskrit Grammar, §§. 82*. 
82\ Rem.). If, however, an initial s, from a disposition 
towards a t preceding, has such influence as to annex that 
letter, it appears to me far more natural for it to have had 
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lie power to preserve a 6 which actually exists in the pri 
mitive grammar, or to change an s into that letter. 

. 518. The Zend, as found in the Zend Avesta, appears to 
have almost entirely given up the augment, at least with the 
exception of the aorist mentioned in §. 469., and which is re¬ 
markable in more than one respect, tirurudhusha,^ 

“ thou didst grow,'* ** and the form mentioned by Burnouf, 
ds, ^‘he was,'’ donhAt, “if he were'Vj’ I have 

[G. Ed. p. 75G.] found no. instances, which can be relied 
upon, of its retention, unless, perhaps, i^^^xs(3xsdxsap(dhayen,\ 
‘‘they went” (Vend. S. p. 43, 1. 4.), must pass as such; 
and we are not to read, as might be conjectured, in place 
of it yj^^A5(3A52>AX5 dpcitliaycn, and the initial vowel is the 
preposition d, which, perhaps, is contained in some other 




forms also, which might be explained by the augment. 
Thus, .perhaps, in the first Fargard of the Vendidad, the 
frequently-recurring forms (or 

frdthwaresem)y “ I made," “I formed," and fra- 

kereniaU he made,” may be distributed into fra and athwe- 
resem and akerenlaL I, however, now think it more probable 
that their first syllable is compounded of the prepositions fra 


* The initial u appears to have been formed from a by the assimila¬ 
ting influence of the d of the second syllable. I shall recur to this aorist 
liereafter. 

t Burnouf (Ya 9 na, p. 434) proposes to read' aw ds for a^am as. But 
this form, also, has something uncommon, since the Vedic’^TT^w^ (of 
which hereafter) would lead us to expect, in Zend, do^ as a fiaal Sanskrit 
^ Sy with a preceding «, regularly becomes do; but as becomes 6 (see 
$.60^). Without the augment we find, in the Zend Avesta, both the read¬ 
ing ji 3 A 5 as and a\5A5 as, provided this form actually belongs to the verb 
substantive. 

X Thus we should read instead of yg^A5(3A5Q>A5 apathaien ; compare the 
Sanskrit apujithayan, “ they went,” with an inserted nasal. 'ETrdreoz^ 
corresponds in Greek. But should we read dpathayem for apaihayen the 
long d would not be the augment, but the preposition d. 
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and a. The combination of these two prepositions is very 
generally used in the Zend ; as, frddayay 

“value” (Vend. S. p. 124), A5^3tu»y>^ frdmann 

liunvanlia, “praise me” (Vend S. p. 39), where the prepo¬ 
sitions are separated from the verb,* as in the passage 
a37a 5»7> y’^^Aso) A\5^^ [G. Ed. p. 757.] 

frd vayd patann fra urvara iicsyanih “ aves volent arbores cres- 
canrf (Vend S. p. 257), and in a 5 ^^a^ aw^^ 

frd zaka snayanulia, “ wash the hands ” (1. c, p. 457). 
A form which, if the lithographed codex of the Vend 
S. is correct, might appear best adapted to testify to 
the existence of the augment in Zend, is a5^ja/^^a^a5A3> 
iihazayanhoy “ thou wast born,'’ a word which is remarkable in 
other respects also (see §. 469.). But as long as the correct¬ 
ness of the reading is not confirmed by other MSS., or gene¬ 
rally as long as the augment is not more fully established 
in Zend, I am disposed to consider the vowel which stands 
between the preposition and the root as simply a means of 
conjunction; and for a I should prefer reading i or e, just 
as in us-i-hista, “stand up” (Vend. S. p.458), uki-histaia, 
stand ye up ” (1. c. p. 459), uke-liistaitU “ he stands up.’’ 


* The comparison of other MSS. must decide whether the accusative 
of the x)ronoun is rightly conjoined with this. Anquetil renders this im¬ 
perative with the word following, kharctc^^ ^‘on account of 

the eating, of the nourishing,’" strangely enough ])y qui me. manga en 
niinvoquant avec ardeur, as he also translates the following words, 
Ay;OA55i?A5^A3 j»ji^A5 aoivi ahhi) manm 

kadma6ni {staomaini'^) siuidhi^ extol me in praise,” by ^^qui m adresse 
humhlement sa prihe* The fonn liunvanlia is the imperative middle, 
where, as often occurs, the character of the first class is added to that of 
the fifth. 

t Patann^ volent./^ and uesyann^ ^‘c?'escant/* with which the Greek 
T:irofiai and our Fader and wachsen are to be compared, are imperfects of 
the subjunctive mood, which, with tliis tense, always combines a present 
signification. 
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Lit a also occurs in this verb, inserted as a conjunctive 
vowel between the preposition and the root; for, p. 456, 
I. 18., we read us-a^Instaia, stand ye up.” I would there¬ 
fore, if the reading us-a-za-yanha, “ thou wast born,” sliould 
prove itself from the majority of MSS. to be genuine, prefer, 
nevertheless, regarding the a as a conjunctive vowel, rather 
than as the augment. 




519. The following examples may throw sufficient light 
on the conjugation, for the first class, of the Zend imper¬ 
fect active, which admits of tolerably copious citation: 
uzhar-e-rriy I brought forward” (Vend. S. p, 493); 
frdthwares-e-m or frdihwerei-e-mj ‘‘I created” 
[G. Ed. p. 758.] (l. c. 117, &c.); frdda&sa&m, 

“ I shewed,” from frddaes-aye-m = Sanskrit ^;rdcZe6- 

-aya-my “I caused to shew” (see A2.); fradaci-ayd, “thou 
sliewedst’'*’ (I, c. p. 123); kh'c-nvd, ‘‘thou didst make”;* 

perH’-a-t, *‘he asked,” = aprichchh-a-t (1. c. 

p. 123 ); r)^xs»^ bav-a-ty “ he was,” = abhav-a-ty (p. 125); 

‘‘he came,” = agachchh-a-ty “he 

went;” jjojajq) sanh-d-mci, “we spoke”'}' 

(pp. 493, 494, repeatedly) = pratyasansdmu ; 

anheuy “ they were” (p. 103 erroneously anhin) = dsan. 

I am not able to quote the second person plural, but there can 
be no uncertainty regarding its form, and from usihlstatay 
“stLind ye up,” we may infer, also, usihlstatciy “ye stood 
up,” since, in Sanskrit as in Greek, the imperative in the 
second person plural is only distinguished from the im¬ 
perfect by the omission of the augment. Examples of 
the second conjugation are, dadhan-rriy “I placed,” 

“I made” (Vend. S. p. 116) adadhd'rriy ejidrj-v] 


* For kerenads: there is, that is to say, as often happens, the character 
of the first class added to the class character, which was already present; 
as tliough, in Greek, ebeiK-vv-e-s were said for edciK-vi^s. 
t Anquetil renders this, ‘‘;e viens de vous parlcr.^^ 
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mraom* “ I spoke 


(p. 123); mrad-s, ** thou 

spokest” (p. 226), “ he spoke,’’ occurs very 

often; Ich'e-nad-t, “he made (p. 135). In the 

plural I conjecture the forms amru-ma, amm-fa==Sanskrit 


ahru-ma, ohru-ta; and kere-nu~may kere-nu-tay like such Greek 
forms as iarop-vv-fxev, earop-vv-Te = San- [G. Ed. p. 759.] 
krit astri-nu-ma, asfri-nu-ia. The third person plural does 
not admit of being traced with the same certainty. 

520. With respect to the use of the imperfect it deserves 
to be remarked, that, in Zend, this tense is very frequently 
employed as the subjunctive of the present, and that the 
reduplicated preterite also occasionally occurs in the same 
sense. In such cases, th^ past appears to be regarded from its 
negative side as denying the actual present, and to be thus 
adapted to denote the subjunctive, wliich is likewise devoid 
of reality. Here we must class the phenomenon, that, in Zend, 
the subjunctive, even where it is actually formally ex¬ 
pressed, far more frequently expresses the present by the 
imperfect than by the present; and that, in Sanskrit, the 
conditional is furnished with the augment; and that, also, 
in German and Latin, the conditional relation is expressed 
by past tenses. Examples of the Zend imperfect indica¬ 
tive with the sense of the present subjunctive are, 

/racV/a kh'enten “ they may cut to pieces,” = San¬ 
skrit akrintan (Vend. S. p. 233) ; A57A5y ax 3 (? 

am(p as^^aiq) dm vd 7iara anhen pancha vd, “ there may be 
either two persons or five”; AM»Ai7(3AW r^As^jn/ 


* This form is based on the Sanskrit ahravamy for which ah'uvam: the 
contraction in Zend is similar to that of yavam^ ‘‘ otnjzam” to g 

yaom. Regarding the exchange of b with in in mrabm see G3. 

t* These two persons prc-suppose, in Sanskrit, abrb-s, abrd-t, for which, 
with irregular insertion of a conjunctive vowel e, abrav-i-s, abrav4-t, are 
used. 
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anhat atlirava, ‘'ifitis a priestgj^jwn3A3(5A57r^A3^3a/ 
yfizi anhat rathaestdo, if it is a warrior (lit., stander in a car) 
<^a3^3lu y^zi anhat vdstryo, ''if it is a 

cultivator’'; awq)vW r^Aj^juu yezi anhat spa, ‘‘if it is a 

dog” (1. c. p. 230,231); ygj3A5^ 

[G. Ed. p. 760.] ySzi vasQn mazdayasna zanm 

ra6dhayanm/\ “ if the worshippers of Ormuzd wish to cul¬ 
tivate the earth (make to grow)” (p. 198). It is clear, that 
in most of the examples the conjunction yezi has introduced 
the imperfect in the sense of a subjunctive present, for this con¬ 
junction loves to use a mood which is not indicative, whether 
it be the potential, the subjunctive, or, as in the passages 
quoted, the imperfect of the indicative, as the representative 
of the subjunctive present. However, the indicative present 
often occurs after y^.zi (Vend. S. pp. 263, &c. yezi poiii- 
jasaili)\ where, however, the reduplicated preterite stands 
beside this conditional particle, there it is clear that the 
past is regarded, as in the imperfect, as the symbol of 
non-actuality, and invested with a modal application. Thus 
we read in the second Fargard of the Vendidad (ed. 01s- 


hausen, p. 12), 

yima wTit vivis^ “ if thou, Yima! obeyest me not”; and 
in the sixth Fargard, tidava ‘'if he 

can,” or “if they can,” “if it is possible”—according to 
Anquetil, si on le peuf'; Vend. S. p. 12, jujoxfc^ 

y^zi thwd didvaha, if he hates thee,” according 
to Anquetil “ si Vhomme vous irrife,"' 

521. If we now turn to the European cognate languages, 
it is remarkable that the Lithuanian, Sclavonic, and German, 
which appear, as it were, as three children born at one birth 


* Regarding the termination of anhat more will Ix) said hereafter, 
t Thus I read for 'i'o.()dhyanm, for which, p. 179, occurs, 

with two other faults, rahdayhi. 
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ill the great family of languages, which occupies our atten¬ 
tion, diverge from one another in respect to the past, and 
have so divided the store of Sanskpit-Zend post forms, that 
that of the imperfect has fallen to the lot of [G. Ed. p. 761.] 
the Lithuanian, and the Sclavonic has taken the aorist, and, 
in fact, the first aorist, while the German has received the 
foi*m of the Greek perfect. The augment, however, has 
been dropped by the Lithuanian and Sclavonic, and the 
Gothic has retained the reduplication only in a small number 
of verbs, while in German it lies concealed in forms like 


hiess, lief, fiel, of which hereafter. 

522. As the imperfect now engages our attention, we 
must, for the present, leave the Sclavonic and German 
unnoticed, and first bestow our notice on that Lithuanian 
preterite, which is called, by Ruhig, the perfect. It 
might, with equal propiiety, be termed imperfect* or 
aorist, as it, at the same time, simultaneously represents 
these two tenses; and its use as a perfect is properly a 
misuse; as, also, in the Lettish, which is so nearly allied, 
this tense is actually called the imperfect, and the perfect 
is denoted by a participle perfect, with the present of 
the vei'b substantive; e.(/. es sinnayu, “I did know, ev 
esmu sinnayis, “ I have known (been having known).” That 
the Lithuanian preterite in form answers to the imperfect, 
and not to the second aorist, is clear from tliis, that it 
retains the class characteristics given up by the aorist ; 
for buwau, “I was,” or “have been,” answers to the 
Sanskrit abhavcm and Greek e<l)vov, and, in the 

plural, huw-o-me, to the Zend hav-d-mn, Sanskrit ahknv-u-ma, 
Greek i^v-o-fxev, not to the aorist ahhu-ma, e^v-fiev ; 
although, if necessary, the first person singular buwau 
mi'^ht be compared with abhuvam, to which, on 

account of the ti of the first syllable, it appears to approach 


* Of. $.700. Rem. 
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I believe, 


of huivau is a weakenins: 

o 


ore closely than to the imperfect abhavam. 
however, that the Lithuanian u 
of a; and I recognise in this form one of the fairest and 
[G. Ed. p. 762.] truest transmissions from the mythic age 
of our history of languages; for which reason it may be 
proper to annex the full conjugation of this tense of the verb 
substantive, and to contrast with it the corresponding forms 
of the cognate languages, to which I also add the Latin bam, 
as I consider forms like amabam, doccbam, &c., as com¬ 
pounded, and their bam to be identical with the Sanskrit 
nbhavam, to which it has just the relation which mala has 
to mavolOf or that the Old High German bim, I am,” has 
to its plural birumh, from bivumes (see §, 20.). 


SINGULAR. 


SANSKRIT. ZEND. 


LITH. LATIN. 

GREEK. 

abhav-a-m, bn6m from hav 

-e-m? 

huw-a-Uy^ -ha-m? 

1 

o 

1 

ahhav-a-Sy bav-6? 


buw-a-i -bd-Sy 

L 

ecpu-e-s*. 

obhav-a-tf bav-a-t, 


buw-0, -ba-iy 

e(pv-e-{T). 

abhav-d-vOy .... 

DUAL. 

huw-o-wa . . . 


abhav-a-tamy bav-a-tem ? 


buw-o-ta, . . . 

e(f>v-e-Tov. 

ahhav-a-idm, bav-a-ianm ? 


like Sing. . . . 

e(pv-e-Trji% 

abhav-d-may bav-d-ma, 

PLURAL. 

bdw-o-me, -ba’muSykcjiv-o-ixev, 

abkav-a-tha, bav-a-ta, 


biLW-o-te, -bd-tisy e^u-e-re. 

abhav-a-Uy .... 


like Sing, -ha-nt. 

e^a-or. 

J From bmv-a-m : see f. 488. 


See 526. 

^ Bavas-cha, 

*^erasqueJ* 

523. For the regular 

verb, 

compare, further. 

kirtaiiy “ 1 


struck,” I cut” {kirtau szenaUj “ I mowed,” literally, “ I cut 
hay”), with the Sanskrit almntam, '' I cleft,* Zend 


The root is .properly karf^ and belongs to those roots of the sixtli 
class which, in the special tenses, receive a nasal. To the same class 
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iereT^ie/Ti, and Greek eKCipov, [G. Ed. p. 7G3.] 
which has lost the t of the root. 


SINGULAR. 


SANSKRIT. ZEND. 

LITHUANIAN. 

GREEK. 

a/crint-a-niy kerhit-e-my 

Idrt-a-u (see §. 438.), CKetp-o-v. 

a/crint-a-s, kercnt-d, 

kirt^a-i (see 

§. 449.), GKe/p-e-s*. 

akrint-a-f, kerenl-a-t. 

kirt-o- 

eW/p-c-(T). 


DUAL. 


akrint'A'Va, . 

kirt-o-iva 


nkrint-a-tarrif kerhii-a-tem ? 

kirt-o-ta, 

eKe!p-C“Toi', 

akrint-a-iarrii kerent-a-tanni? \\ke Sing. 

eKetp-e-rrjv, 


PLURAL. 


akrint-A-maj kerent-d-may 

kirt-o-me, 

€Kelp~o-pev. 

akrint-a-taf kh'ent-a-ta, 

kirt-o-te, 

e/ce/jO-e-TC. 

akrint-a-n, kerent-e-n, 

like Sing. 

eK€tp-o-v, 


524. Many Lithuanian verbs, which follow, in the present, 
the analogy of the Sanskrit of the first class, [G. Ed. p. 764.] 
change, in the preterite, into the tentli, and, in fact, so that 
they terminate in the first person singular, in ia-ii (=San¬ 
skrit aya-m), but, in the other persons, instead of la employ 
an which unites with i of the second person singular to el 

belongs also, among others, lip, ‘‘ to besmear,’* whence limpdmif altmpam 
(second aorist alipam), with which the Lithuanian limpu^ “I paste on” 
(preterite lippau, future lipsu^ infinitive Upti), appears to be connected. 
Pott acutely compares the Gothic salbo so that sa would be an obscured 
preposition grown up with the root. The present of kirtau is kertii, and 
there are several verbs in Lithuanian which contrast an e in the present 
with the i of the preterite, future, and infinitive. This e either springs 
direct from the original a of the root kart —as, among othera, the perma¬ 
nent e of degu, “ I burn,”= Sanskrit dahdmi-^OT the original a has first 
been weakened to i, and this has been corrupted, in the present, to e; so 
that kertii would have nearly the same relation to tlie preterite kirtau^ 
future kir-su (for kirt-su\ and infinitive kirs~H (from kirt-ti), as, in Old 
High German, the plural lesamSs, we read,'’ to the Gothic lisajn, and 
its own singular Ustt. 
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^Iiis analogy is followed, by locziau, “ I led,’* sehauy 
followed,” whence wezeU sekei\ weie^ selce; weiewa, sekeiva; 
wezeta, sekefa] wezeme, sekeme; weiete, sekete. Observe the 
analogy with Mielke’s third conjugation (see §. 506.), and 
compare the preterite laikiau, §. 506. 

525. In the Lithuanian tense whicli is called the habitual 
imperfect, we find dawau ; as suk-dawaii, I am wont to 
turn,” which is easily recognised as an appended auxi¬ 
liary verb. It answers tolerably well to dawyau (from 
du-mi), “ I gave, have given,” from which it is distin¬ 
guished only in this point, that it is inflected like biiwau 
and kirtaUi while the simple dawyau, dawei, dawc, daivewa 
&c., follows the conjugation of weziau, sekiau, which has 
just (§. 524.) been presented, wuth this single trifling point 
of difference, that, in the first person singular, instead of i, 
it employs a thus, dawyau for dawiau. As in Sanskrit, 
together with dd, “ to give,” on which is based the Lithu¬ 
anian dimi, a root VT dhu, “ to place ” (with the preposition 
'‘to make”) occurs, which is similarly represented 
in Lithuanian, and is written in the present devii (“I 
place”); so might also the auxiliary verb which is con¬ 
tained in suk-dawau, be ascribed to this root, although the 
simple preterite of demi (from c/ami=Sanskrit dadhdmi, 
Greek Tidryxi), is not dawyau, or dawiau, but deyau. But 
according to its origin, demi has the same claim as dumi 
upon the vowel a, and the addition of an inorganic w in 
tlie preterite, and the appending of the auxiliary verb in 
suk-dawau might proceed from a periocj when dumi, I give,” 
and demi, “ I place,” agreed as exactly in their conjugation 
[G. Ed. p. 765.] as the corresponding old Indian forms 
daddmi and dadhdmi, which are distinguished from one 
another only by the aspirate, which is abandoned by the 
Lithuanian. As dadhdmi, through the preposition vi, ob¬ 
tains the meaning “to make,” and, in Zend, the simple 
verb also signifies “ to make,” demi would, in this sense, be 
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more proper as an auxiliary verb to enter into combination 
with other verbs; and then suk-dawau, “ I was wont to 
turn;’ would, in its final portion, coincide with that of the 
Gothic s6kA-da, I sought,” s6k‘i-dMum, we sought,” 
which last I have already, in my System of Conjugation, 
exi^lained in the sense of ** w^e did seek,” and compared 
with d^ds, “ deed.” I shall return hereafter to the Gothic 
s6k-i-da, s6k-i-dediim. It may, however, be here further 
remarked, that, exclusive of the Sanskrit, the Lithuanian 
dawau of suk-dawau might also be contrasted with the 
Gothic iauyoy “ I do ” (with which the German tliun is no way 
connected); but then the Lithuanian auxiliary verb would 
belong rather to the root of “ to give,” than to that of “ to 
place,” “ to make”; for the Gothic requires tenut ; for primi¬ 
tive medials, but not for such as the Lithuanian, which pos¬ 
sesses no aspirates, contrasts with the Sanskrit aspirated 
medials, which, in Gothic, appear likewise as medials. 
But if the Gothic tauya, ‘‘ I do,” proceeds from the San¬ 
skrit root, ddy “ to give,” it then furnishes the only ex¬ 
ample I know of, where the Gothic m corresponds with a 
Sanskrit d : but in Sanskrit itself, da for a is found in the 
first and third person singular of the reduplicated pre¬ 
terite, where daddu, “I” or “he gave,” is used for 

dadd (from dadd-a). Tlie relation, liowever, of tau to dd 
(and this appears to me better) might be thus regarded, 
that the d has been weakened to and an uiiradical a pre¬ 


fixed to the latter letter; for [that which [G. Ed. p. 76G.] 
takes place regularly before h and r (see §. 82.) may also for 
once have occurred without such an occasion. 

526. The idea that the Latin imperfects in bam, as also 
the futures in ho, contain the verb substantive, and, in fact, 


the root, from which arise fui, fore, and the obsolete sub- 
junctive/i!U 7 n, has been expressed for the first time in my 
System of Conjugation. If it is in general admitted, that 
grammatical forms may possibly arise through composi- 

3 c 


VERBS. 

then certainly nothing is more natural than, in the 
conjugation of attributive verbs, to expect the introduction 
of the verb substantive, in order to express the copula, or 
the conjunction of the subject which is expressed by the 
personal sign with the predicate which is represented by 
the root. While the Sanskrit and Greek, in that past 
tense which we term aorist, conjoin the other root of the 
verb substantive, viz. AS, ES, with the attributive roots, 
the Latin betakes itself, so early as the imperfect, to the 
root FU; and I was glad to find, what I was not aware 
of on my first attempt at explaining the forms in bam and 
bo, that this root also plays an important part in gram¬ 
mar in another kindred branch of language, viz. in Celtic, 
and exhibits to us, in the Irish dialect of the Gaelic, forms 
like meril-fa-m, or meal-fa-mar, or meal-fa-moid, ** we will 
deceive,” meal-fai-dhe, or meal-fa-bar, “ye wall deceive,” 
meal-fai-d, “ they will deceive,” meal-fa-dh me, “ I will 
deceive,’’ (literally, “ there wdll deceive I ”), meal-fai-r, 
** thou wilt deceive,” meal-fai-dh, “ he will deceive.” The 
abbreviated form fam of the first person plural, as it is want¬ 
ing in the plural aflSx, answers remarkably to the Latin bam, 
while the full form fa-mar (r for h) comes very near the 
plural ba-mus. The circumstance, that the Latin bam has a 
[G. Ed. p. 767.] past meaning, wliile that of the Irish fam 
is future, need not hinder us from considering the two forms, 
in respect to tlieir origin, as identical, especially as bam, since 
it has lost the augment, bears in itself no formal expres¬ 
sion of the past, nor fam any formal sign of the future. 
The Irish form should be properly written fiam or biam, 
for by itself biad me signifies “1 will be” (properly, “ there 
will be I”), biodh-maod, ''we will be,” where the cha¬ 
racter of the third person singular has grown up with the 
root, while the conditional expression ma bliiom, “if I shall 
be,” is free from this incumbrance. In these forms, the 
exponent of the future relation is the i, wdth which, there- 
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fore, the Latin i of ama-bis, ama-hif, &c., and that of eris, 
erit, &c., is to be compared. This characteristic i is, how¬ 
ever, dislodged in composition, in order to lessen the weight 
of the whole form, and at tlie same time the b is weakened 
to f; so that, while in Latin, according to the form of the 


isolated fut, fme, f mm, in the compound formations,/am,/o, 
might be expected, but in the Irish ham, the relation is 
exactly reversed. The I’easou is, however, in the Roman lan¬ 
guage, also an euphonic one; for it has been before remarked 
(§. 18.), that the Latin, in the interior (Inlaui) of a word, pre¬ 
fers tlie labial medial to the aspirate; so that, while the San¬ 


skrit bit, in the corresponding Latin forms, always appears as/ 
in the initial sound, *ih the interior {Inlaul), i is almost as 
constantly found: hence, ti-hi iov tu-bh^am; ovi-bus, 

for avi-bhyas; ambo for Greek aii<pa>, Sanskrit ' 3 ^ 

iihhdu; nuhes for nabhas, re^os; rabies from rahh, 
whence sanrabdha, “enraged,” “furious”; lubet for 
lubhyaii, “he wishes”; ruber for epvOpos, with which 
it has been already rightly compared by Voss, the labial 
being exchanged for a labial, and the e dropped, which letter 
evinces itself, from the kindred languages, [G. Ed. p. 7C0.] 
to be an inorganic prefix. The Sanskrit furnishes for com¬ 
parison rudhha, “ blood,” and, witii respect to the root, also 
ruhila for rvdhila, “ red.” In rufus, on the contrary, the 
aspirate has remained; and if this had also been the case 
in the auxiliary verb under discussion, perhaps then, in 
the final portion of ama~fam, ama-fo, derivatives from the 
root, whence proceed fui, fuam, fore, fio, facio, See., would 
liave been recognised without the aid of the light thrown 
upon the subject by the kindred languages. From the 
Gaelic dialects I will here further cite the form ba, “he 
was,” which w'ants only the personal sign to be the same as 
the Latin baf, and, like the latter, ranks under the Sanskrit- 
Zeiid imperfect ahkavat, bavat. Tlie Gaelic ba is, however, 
deficient in the otlier persons; and in order to say “ I 
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for which, in Irish, hami might be expected, ha me 
is used, Le. “it was I.” 

527. The length of the class-vowel in the Latin third 
conjugation is surprising, e.g. in leg-^-harriy for the third con¬ 
jugation, is based, as has been remarked (§. 109\ 1.) on the 
Sanskrit first or sixth class, the short a of .which it has 
corrupted to ?, before r to e. Ag, Benary believes this 
length must be explained by the concretion of the class- 
vowel with the augment.* It would, in fact, be very well, 
if, in this manner, the augment could be attributed to the 
Latin as the expression of the past. I cannot, however, so 
decidedly assent to this opinion, as I have before done,f 

[G. Ed. p. 7C9.] particularly as the Zend also, to which 
I then appealed, as having occasionally preserved the aug¬ 
ment only under the protection of preceding prepositions, 
has since appeared to me in a diflerent light (§. 518.). 
There are, it cannot be denied, in the languages, inorganic 
or inflexive lengthenings or diphthongizations of vowels, 
originally short; as, in Sanskrit, the class-vowel just under 
discussion is lengthened before m and v, if a vowel follows 
next (yah-d-mi, vah-d-vas, vah-d-mas) ; and as the Gothic 
does not admit a simple i and u before r and /i, but 
prefixes to them, in this position, an a. The Latin 
lengthens the short final vowel (which corresponds to 
the Sanskrit «, and Greek o) of the base-words of the 
second declension before the termination rum of the genitive 
plural {luf6-rum), just as before hm in amho-hus, du6-hus; 
and it might be said that the auxiliary verb ham also 
felt the necessity of being supported by a long vowel, and 


* System of Latin sounds, p.20. It being there stated that the 
coincidence of the Latin bam with the Sanskrit cibhavam had not as yet 
been noticed, 1 must remark that this had been done in my Conjngational 
System, p. 07. 

t Berlin Jahrb., January 1838. p. 13. 
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it, therefore, lecj-e-havi, not leg-e-bam, or leg-i-bam, is 
euij)loyed. 

528. In the fourth conjugation, the S of audiSbam corre¬ 
sponds to the final a of the Sanskrit charaeter of the tenth 
class, aya, which a has been dropped in the Latin present, 
with the exception of the first person singular and third 
person plural; but in the subjunctive and in the future, 
which, according to its origin, is likewise to be regarded as 
a subjunctive [ciudiam, audids, audios), has been retained in 
concretion with the modal exponent (see §. 505.). As the 
Latin t; frequently coincides with the Sanskrit diphthong e, 
(=a + ?), and, e.g., the future tundh, tundemus, tunddlis, cor¬ 
responds to the Sanskrit potential tudh, tudima, tudita 
(from iudais, &c.), so might also the i of tund-S-bam, aud-ii- 
-bam, be divided Into the elements a-hi; thus tundSbam 
might be explained from iundaibam, where the a would be 
the class-vowel, which, in the present, as remarked above 
(§.109®. 1.), has been weakened to i; so [G. Ed. p. 770.] 
that tund-i-s, iund-i-f, answer to the Sanskrit tud-a-si, 
tud-a-ti. The i contained in the S of tund-S-bam would then 
be regarded as the conjunctive vowel for uniting the auxiliary 
verb; thus, tundebam would be to be divided into tunda-i-bam. 
This view of the matter might appear the more satis¬ 
factory, as the Sanskrit also much favors the practice of 
uniting the verb substantive in certain tenses with the 
principal verb, by means of an i, and, indeed, not only in 
roots ending in a consonant, where the i might be regarded 
as a means of facilitating the conjunction of opposite sounds, 
but also in roots which terminate in a vowel, and have no 
need at all of any such means; e.g. dhav-i-shydmi, “I will 
move” (also dhd-shydmi'), and adhdv-i-shum, “I moved”; 
though adhdu-sham would not be inconvenient to pronounce, 

529. In favor of the opinion that the augment is con¬ 
tained in the 6 of audiebam, the obsolete futures of the 
fburth conjugation in ibo might be adduced {expedibo, scibo, 
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'^periho, and others in Plautus), and tlie want of a preceding 
S in these forms might be explained by the cii’cumstance, 
that the future has no augment. But imperfects in tbam 
also occur, and thence it is clear, that both the t of -ibo, 
and that of -ibam, should be regarded as a contraction of 
i&, and that the difference between the future and imper¬ 
fect is only in this, that in the latter the full form (ie) has 
prevailed, but in the former ,has been utterly lost. In 
the common dialect ibam, ibo, from eo, ans^ver to those 
obsolete imperfects and futures, only that here the i is 
radical. From the third person plural eimt (for iuni), and 
from the subjunctive earn (for iarn), one would expect an 
imperfect iebam. 

[G. Ed. p. 771.] 530. Let us now consider the temporal 

augment, in which the Sanskrit agrees with the Greek, just 
as it does in the syllabic augment. It is an universal prin¬ 
ciple in Sanskrit, that when two vowels come together they 
melt into one. When, therefore, the augment stands before 
a root beginning with a, from the two short a a lono- </ is 
formed, as in Greek, from e, by prefixing the augment for 
the most part, an r] is formed. In this manner, from the 
root of the verb substantive as, E2, arise as, fI2 
whence, in the clearest accordance, the third person plural 
dsan, ^a-av; the second data, fo-re; the first 
dsma, rjpev, the latter for rjapev, as might be expected 
from the present ecriiev. In the dual, rfcnov, ^(nrjv, answer 
admirably to The first per¬ 

son singular is, in Sanskrit, dsfim-, for which, in Greek, 
rjaav might be expected, to which we are also directed by 
the third person plural, which generally is the same as the 
first person singular (where,*however, v stands for vt). The 
form Tjv has passed over a whole syllable, and is exceeded by 
the Latin eram (from esam, see §. 22.) in true preservation 
of the original form, as in general the Latin has, in the 
verb substantive, nowhere permitted itself to be robbed of 
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The radical consonant, with the exception of the second 
person present, but, according to its usual inclination, has 
weakened the original s between two vowels to r. It is 
highly probable that eram was originally eram with the 
augment. The abandonment of the augment rests, there¬ 
fore, simply on the shortening of the initial vowel. 

531. In the second and third person singular the Sanskrit in¬ 
troduces between the root and the personal sign s and t an i as 
the conjunctive vowel; hence this, daif. Without this auxiliary 
vowel these two persons would necessarily have lost their cha¬ 
racteristic, as two consonants are not admissible at the end of 
a word, as also in the Veda-dialect, in the [G. Ed. p. 772.] 
third person, there really exists a form ds, with which 
the Doric agrees very w'ell. But the Doric also, might, 
with Kiihner (p. 234), be deduced from 7]t, so that s would be 
the character of the third person, the original t of which, as 
it cannot stand at the end of a word, would have been changed 
into the cognate ?, which is admissible for the termination. 
According to this principle, I have deduced neuters like 


rerv^of, repag, from rerrvfpor, repar, as Trpos from wport = 
Sanskrit prati (see §. 152. conch). If v? has arisen in a similar 
manner from ^t, this form would be the more remarkable, 
because it would then be a solitary example of the retention 
of the sign of the third person in secondary forms. Be this 
how it may, still the foi’in is important for this reason, as 
it explains to us the common form the external identity of 
which with the of the first person must appear surprising. 
In this person stands for (middle ^pr)v ); but in 
the third, has the same relation to the Doric rj^ that 
rviTTopev has to rvitTopeg, or that, in the dual, rkpuerov, 
repuBTov, have to the Sanskrit tarpulhas, tarpaias (§ 97.); 
and I doubt not, also, that the v of rjv, “he was,” is a 
corruption of j. 

“ Remark.—In Sanskrit it is a rule, that roots in s, when 
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ey belong, like as, to a class of conjugation which, in the 
special tenses, interposes no middle syllable between the root 
and personal termination, change the radical s in the third 
person into f ; and at will in the second person also, where, 
nevertheless, the placing an s and its euphonic permutations 
is prevalent (see my smaller Sanskrit Grammar, §. 291.): thus 
sds, “ to govern,” forms, in the third person, solely 
asdt; in the second aids (^^n: dsdh), or likewise asdt. As 
regards the third person asdt, I believe that it is better to 
consider its t as the character of the third person than as a 
permutation of the radical s. For why else should the i 
have been retained principally in the third person, while 
the second person prefers the form aids 9 At the period 
when the Sanskrit, like its sister languages, still admitted 
two consonants at the end of a word, the third person will 

[G. Ed. p. 773.] have been asds-f, and the second asdt-s, as 
s before another s freely passes into t (see §. 517. Rem.): in 
the present state of the language, however, the last letter but 
one oiaids-t has been lost, and asdt-s has, at will, either in 
like manner dropped the last but one, which it has generally 
done—hence, asd{t)s —or the last, hence aidl^s).' 

532. With dsi-s, ‘'thou wast,” dsi-t, “he 

was,” the forms dsas, usaf, may also have existed, as several 
other verbs of the same class, in the persons mentioned, assume 
at will a or ^ as conjunctive vowel; as arddis, arOdit, “ thou 
didst weep,” **he did weep”; or arddas, arudat, from rud (the 
Old High German riuzit, ** I w^eep,” pre-supposes the Gothic 
riuta, Latin rudo), I believe that the forms in as, at, are the 
elder, and that the forms in is, it, have found their way from 
the aorist(third formation), where the long lof ah6dhis,ahddhit, 
is to be explained as a compensation for the sibilant which has 
been dropped, which, in the other persons, is united with the 
root by a short i {ahddh-i-i^liam, ab6dh-i-slnva, abddh-i-sJima). 
The pre-supposed forms dsas, dsat, are confirmed by the Zend, 
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Hho, where, in the third person, the form anhat’^ 

occurs, with sai)pression of the augment [G. Ed. p. 774.] 


(otherwise it would be donhat) and the insertion of a nasal, 
according to §. 56\ I am not able to quote the second per¬ 
son, but it admits of no doubt that it is o'nhd (with choy and,” 
onhas-cha). The originality of the conjunctive vowel a is 
confirmed also by the Latin, which nevertheless lengthens 
the same inorganically (but again, through the influence of a 
final m and f, shortens it), and which extends that letter, 
also, to those persons in which the Sanskrit and Greek, 
and probably, also, the Zend, although wanting in tlie 
examjfles which could be desired, unite the terminations 
to the root direct. Compare— 


SINGULAR. 


SANSKRIT. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

dsnm, 

TjV, 

eram. 

A A 

asiSy 


erds. 

dsit (Zend anhat, ds, t Vedic ds). 


erat. 

DUAL. 



dswa 

.... 

• • • 

dstam. 

r](JTOv 

« • • 

dstdm. 

YjCTTrjV 

• • • 


* I cannot, with Burnouf (Ya 9 na, Notes, p.CXIV.), explain this 
anhat^ and its plural anJien^ as a subjunctive or as an aorist; for a 

LU always requires a long conjunctive vowel, and, in the third person 
plural, ahn for an. And Burnouf actually introduces as LPJ the form 
donhd^ (Ya 9 na, p.CXVIII.), which is superior to anhat in that it retains 
the augment. But it need not surprise us, from what has been remarked 
in §.520., that anhat and anhen occur with a subjunctive signification. 
And Burnouf gives to the form nipdrayanta, mentioned in §. 530. Bern., 
a subjunctive meaning, without recognising in it a formal subjunctive. 
The difference of the Zend anhat from the Sanskrit dsit, with regard to the 
conjunctive vowel, should surprise us the less, as the Zend not unfrequently 
differs from the Sanskrit in more important points, as in the preservation 
of the nominative sign in bases ending with a consonant (a/s, drucs, see 
§• 138.) t See §.518. 
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dsma. 


erdmus. 


dsta. 

rjdTe, 

erdtis. 


dsan. 

r\(Tav, 

erant 



“ Remark.—The analogy with bam, bds, may have occa¬ 
sioned the lengthening inorganically of the conjunctive vowel 
in Latin, where the length of quantity appears as an uncon¬ 
scious result of contraction, since, as has been shewn above 
[G. Ed. p. 775.] (see §. 526), bam, bds, &c., correspond to 
the Sanskrit a-bhavam, a-bhavas. After dropping the v, the 
two short vowels coalesced and melted down into a long one, 
in a similar manner to that in which, in the Latin first con¬ 
jugation, the Sanskrit character aya (of the tenth class), after 
rejecting the y has become d (§. 504.); and hence, amds, amd- 
fis, correspond to the Sanskrit kdmayasi, “ thou lovest,” 
kdmayatha, “ ye love.” The necessity of adjusting with the 
utmost nicety the forms eram, erds, &c., to those in bam, bds, 
and of placing throughout a long d, where the final conso¬ 
nant does not exert its shortening influence, must appear so 
much the greater, as in the future, also, eris, erit, erimus, eritis, 
stand in the fullest agreement with bis, bit, bimus, bit is; and 
for the practical use of the language the difference of the two 
tenses rests on the difference of the vowel preceding the per¬ 
sonal termination. A contrast so strong as that between tlie 
length of the gravest and the shortness of the lightest vowel 
could therefore be found here only through the fullest rea¬ 
sons for wishing its appearance. That the i of the future is 
not simply a conjunctive vowel, but an actual expression of 
the future, and that it answers to fhe Sanskrit ya of -yasi, 
-yati, &c.; or, reversing the case, that tlie d of the imperfect 
is simply a vowel of conjunction, and has nothing to do with 
the expression of the relation of time, this can be felt no 
longer from the particular point of view of the Latin. 

fn roots which begin with ?, i, u, il, or fu the 
hamkfit nnp^wcnt (loe,i not follow the common riilcfi of 
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•und, according to which a with i or i is contracted into 
and with u or u to 6 and with ri 

(from ar) becomes ar, but ^ cU is employed for for du, 
d; and d?' for ar: so from ich//, “to wish” (as 
substitute of M), comes dick/iam, “I wished”; from uhh, 
“ to sprinkle,” comes duksham, “ I sprinkled ” It can¬ 
not be ascertained with certainty what the reason for this 
deviation from the common path is. Perhaps the liigher 
augment of the vowel is to be ascribed to the importance of 
tlie augment for the modification of the relation of time, and 
to the endeavor to make tlie augment more perceptible to 
the ear, in roots beginning with a vowel, than it would 
be if it were contracted with i, to or with i/, u, to d, 
thereby giving up its individuality. [G. Ed. p. 776.] 
Perhaps, too, the preponderating example of the roots of 
the first class, which require Guna before simple radical 
consonants, has operated upon the roots which possess 


no Guna, so that dichhdm and duksham would be^ to be 
regarded as regular contractions of a-dchham, a-dk^hamy 
although, owing to idxh belonging to the sixtli class, and the 
vowel of the uk^li class being long by position, no other Guna 
is admitted by them. 

534. In roots which begin with a, the augment and redupli¬ 
cation produce, in Sanskrit, an effect exactly the same as if to 

the root ’31^ as (“to be”) a was prefixed as the augment or 
the syllable of reduplication; so in both cases from a-as only d.v 


# As ^ consists of a+ 2 , and d of a + so the first element of these 
diphthongs naturally melts down with a preceding a to d, and the product 
of the whole is du. In roots which begin with ?;i, we might regard 
the form dr, which arises through the augment, as proceeding originally 
not from re, but from the original ttr, of which ri is an abbreviation, as, 
also, the reduplication syllable of bibhainni has been developed not from b/iri^ 
which the grammarians assume as the root, but from the proper root hhar 
(see Vocalismus, p. 158, &c.), by weakening the a to i, while in the redu¬ 
plicated preterite this weakening ceases, and babhara or bahhdra means 1 
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arise, and dsa is the first and third person of the perfect. 
In roots, however, which begin with i or u the operations of 
the augment and of reduplication are different; for ish, “to 
wish,” and ush, “to burn” (Latin uro), form, through the aug¬ 


ment, dish,^- du.^Jh and, by reduplication, isli, ush, as the regu¬ 
lar contraction of l-isli, u-ufih. In the persons of the singulai, 
however, which take Guna, the i and u of the reduplication- 
syllable pass into iy and uv before the vowel of the root, which 
[G. Ed. p. 777.] is extended by Guna; hence, iy-csha, “ I 
wished,” uv-6shn, “ I burned,” corresponding to the plural 


ishirna, uslihna, without Guna. 

535. In roots beginning with a vowel the tenses which 
have the augment or reduplication are placed, by the Greek, 
exactly on the same footing. The reduplication, however, 
cannot be so much disregarded, as to be overlooked where it 
is as evidently present as in the just-mentioned (§. 534.) 
Sanskrit ishima, dsliima {=^}-ishima, u-ushima). When from 
an originally short t and v a long T and v arise, as in Ikc- 
revovs UerevKa, v^pil^ov, l/Spia/jiah I regard this, as I have 
already done elsewhere,t as the effect of the reduplication, 


* Aorist ^ 24 ^ 5 /^^ 772 ; the imperfect is formed from the substitute 2 c/i/ 2 . 
t AmialsofOriental Literature (London, 18*20. p. 41). When, therefore, 
Kriiger (Grit. Gramm. §. 99.) makes the temporal augment consist^in this, 
that the vowel of the verb is doubled, this corresponds in regard to t/cerevo*/, 
ij^pLo-puL, wpiKcov, (i)/x/X7;Ka,with the opinion expressed,!. c.,b 3 ’^ me; 
but M. Kruger’s explanation of the matter seems to me too general, 
in that, according to it, verbs beginning with a vowel never had an aug¬ 
ment/and that therefore, while the Sanskrit dsaii, “they were,’* is com¬ 
pounded of a-asan^ i. e. of the augment and the root, the Greek i^o-av 
would indeed have been melted down from e-ecrai/, but the first e would not 
only be to the root a foreign element accidentally agreeing with its initial 
sound, but the repetition or reduplication of the radical vowel. Then 
^(ravy in spite of its exact agreement with the Sanskrit dsan, would not have 
to he regarded as one of the most remarkable transmissions from the pri¬ 
mitive period of the language, but the agreement would be mainly fortui¬ 
tous, nsdmn would contain the augrneut, ijo-av, however, a syllable of redu¬ 
plication 





and look upon the long vowel as proceeding from the repeti¬ 
tion of the short one, as, in the Sanskrit ishima, '&shima. 
For why should an 7 or i/ arise out of e + / [G. Ed. p. 778.] 


or V, when this contraction occurs nowhere else, and besides 
when ei is so favourite a diphthong in Greek, that even e+e, 
altliough of rare occurrence in the augment, is rather con¬ 
tracted to ei than to rj, and the diphthong ey also accords well 
with that language? As to o becoming co in the augmented 
tenses, one might, if required, recognise therein the aug¬ 
ment, since e and o are originally one, and both are cor¬ 
ruptions from a. Nevertheless, I prefer seeing in o>v6/xa^ov 
the reduplication, rather than the augment, since we else¬ 
where find e + o always contracted to ou, not to o), although, 
in dialects, the co occurs as a compensation for ov (Doric 

Tco VO//CO, TCdg vofJLoyg), 

536. The middle, the imperfect of which is distinguished 
from the regular active only by the personal terminations, 
described in §§. 468. &:c., exhibits only in the third person 
singular and plural a resemblance between the Sanskrit, Zend, 
and Greek, which strikes the eye at the first glance: compare 
e<^ep-e-To, e^ep-o-i/ro, with the Sanskrit abhar-a-ta, ahhar-n- 
-nta, and the Zend iar-a-/a, har-a-nta/ In the second person 
singular, forms like eSeiK-vv-cro answer very well to the Zend, 
like hu-nit-sha, “thou didst praise” (§.469.); while in the first 
conjugation the agreement of the Greek and Zend is some¬ 
what disturbed, in that the Zend, according to a universal 
law of sound, has changed the original termination sa after 
a preceding a to ha (see §. 56®.), and attached to it a nasal 
sound (w), but the Greek has contracted e-tro to on; thus, 
€(f)epov from e^ep-e-o-o, answering to the Zend har-an-ha, for 
which, in Sanskrit, a-bhar-a-thds (see §. 469.). In the first 

plication. I should certainly, however, prefer recognising, in all Greek 
verbs beginning wdth a vowel, the reduplication alone rather than the 
augment alone; and from the Greek point of view, without reference to 
the Sanskrit, this view would appear more correct. 
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person singular ^^^abliarS from nhhar-a-i for ahhar-a-ma 
(see §. 47L), appears very disadvantageously compared with 
ecpep-o-ixYjv. In the first person plural, e(pep-6-fJLcda answers, 
in respect to the personal termination, better to the Zend 
har-a-maiclM than to the Sanskrit abhar-a-malii, the ending 
[G. Ed. p. 779.] of which, main, is clearly abbreviated from 
madhi (see §. 472.). In the second person plural, e^ejO-e-crSe* 
corresponds to the Sanskrit abhar-a-dhwam,^ and Zend bar- 
-a-dhwhn:* in the dual, for the Greek ecfiep-e-crdov, ec^ep-e- 
-adrjv (from ecjyep-e-TTov, ecjyep-e-TTT]]', (see §.474.), stand, in 
Sanskrit, abharethdm, ahhareldm, from abhar-a-dthdm, abhara- 
-d-idm (according to the third class abibhr-dthdm, abibhr- 
-didm), and this, according to the conjecture expressed above 
(§.474.), from abhar-a-thdthdm, abhar-a-idtdm. 

“Remark.— I can quote in Zend only the third person 
singular and plural, the latter instanced in nipdraynnta, 
which occurs in the Vend. S. p. 484 in the sense of a sub¬ 
junctive present! {nipdrayanta dpem, ^ transgrediantur 
acpiam^) which, according to what has been remarked at 
§. 520., need not surprise us. The third person singular 
can be copiously cited. I will here notice only the fre¬ 
quently recurring adcta, ‘ he spoke,’ A 5 ^(^i?A 5 J 50 jA 5 Q) 

paili-adda, ‘he answered,’ the a of which I do not regard 
as the augment, as in general the augment has almost dis¬ 
appeared in Zend (see §. 518.), but as the phonetic prefix 
mentioned in §. 28. But how is the remaining ucia re¬ 
lated to the Sanskrit ? The root vach is not used in 
the middle; but if it were, it would, in the third person 


* From €(^6p-e-TT€, ahhar-a-ddhwavi^ hhar-a-ddhwem'^ see §.474. 
t Compare Burnouf, Yagna, p. 518. In Sanskrit \\\e ydraydnii^ 
pdray^f corresponds, which I do not derive wdlh the Indian gram¬ 
marians from the root “ to fulfil,’^ hut regard ns the denominative 

of para, “ the farther shore : this jjdra, however, is best derived from 
j)ara, “the other.” 
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singular of the imperfect, form avakla., without the . 
augment valda; and hence, by changing va to a + u (for 
a + v), the Zend 6cta might be deduced, with the 

regular contraction of the a + w to 0.* As, in Sanskrit, the 
root vach, in many irregular forms, has laid aside a, and vo¬ 
calized the V to u,t we might, also, for a-valiu, [G. Ed. p. 780.] 


* On the value of i as long 6 see 447. Note. 

t As regards my explanation of tlie u which takes the place of va in the 
root vachy and many otliers, in certain forms devoid of Guna, Professor 
Hdfer (Contributions to Etymology, p. 384), finds it remarkable that we 
so often overlook what is just at hand, and thinks tliat in the case under 
discussion the u is not to be deduced from the v of t-a, but that from va 
vu has been formed; and of this, after rejecting the v, only the u has re¬ 
mained. In this, however, M. Hofer has, on his part, overlooked, that 
the derivation of u from vw cannot be separated from the phenomena 
which run parallel thereto, according to which i proceeds from ya and ri 
fromm. It is impossible to deduce gfihyaie, capitiir” for grahyate^ 
in such a manner as to derive rri from ra, as vu from ua, and thus pre¬ 
suppose for grihyat^ a grrihyate^ and hence drop the r. But what is 
more natural than that the semi-vowels should at times reject the vowel 
which accompanies them, as they themselves can become a vowel ? Is 
not the relation of the Old High German eV, yc,’^ to the Gothic 
founded on this? and even that of the Gothic genitive i-zvara to the to- 
-be-cxpected iju-zvara'k Or must from yus be next formed 7 /e>, and 
hence ir by rejecting the y ? Can it be that the Gothic nominative thius, 
the servant,’' has arisen from the theme thiva, not, which is the readiest 
way of deriving it, by the v becoming u after the a has been rejected, 
but by forming from thiva first thwu^ and then, by dropping tlie 
in the nominative thius^ and in the accusative thixL’k I fully acknow¬ 
ledge M. Hofer’s valuable labours with regard to the Prakrit, but believe 
that, in the case before us, he has suffered himself to be misled by this in¬ 
teresting and instructive dialect. It is tnie that the Prakrit is more fre¬ 
quently founded on forms older than those which come before us in classic 
Sanskrit. I have shewn this, among other places, in the instrumental 
plural (§.220.), where, however, as usual, the Prakrit, in spite of having 
an older form before it, has nevertheless been guilty of admitting, at the 
same time, a strong corruption. This is the case with the Prakrit 
twhehadi, I willingly concede to M. Hdfer, that this form is 


based 
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suppose a form a-iilda (without the euphoiiic contraction), 
and hence, in Zend, deduce, according to the common con- 
[G. Ed. p. 781.] traction, the form ocfa, to which 6cta then, 
according to §. 28., an a would be further prefixed; so that 
in aoda an augment would in reality lie concealed, 

without being contained in the initial a. This special 
case is here, liowever, of no great importance to us; but 
this alone is so, that a6cta, in its termination, is identical 
with the Sanskrit, and comes very near the Greek to of 
€(p6p-e-To, ed^K-vv-To. To the latter answers the often re¬ 
curring hii-nu-ta, ‘he praised’ (compare Greek u-juroj), with 
an inorganic lengthening of the u. From the latter may, 
with certainty, be derived the above-mentioned second 
person hu-nu-sha, after the analogy of the aorist 
ururudhmha (see §. 469.). In the first person plural I 
have contrasted the form har-a-maidhe, which is not dis¬ 
tinguishable from the present, with the Greek e-cpep-ofieda; 
for it is clear, from the abovementioned (§.472.) potential 
hiiidhydimaidM, that the secondary forms 
are not distinguished, in the first person plural, from the 
primary ones: after dropping the augment, therefore, no 
difference from the present can exist. The form har-a- 
-dhwem of the second person plural follows from the im¬ 
perative quoted by Burnouf (Ya^na, Notes, p. XXXVIIL), 
as zayadhwem, ‘live ye,’ and the precative 

dayadhwemy ‘ may ye give.’ 



based on some other older one than the present Sanskrit but I do 

not thence deduce a but merely vachyaU^iox which the Prakrit 

is not at all required. The Prdkrit, like many other languages, has, in 
very many places, weakened an originafato ii (see p.302 Note*): wliy, 
then, should it not have oecasionally done so after the wdiich is homo¬ 
geneous to the w, as the Zend, according to Burnours conjecture, has 
Bometimes, through the influence of a i;, clianged a following a to d ? 

^ In my opinion, this form (of which more hereafter) must be taken 
for a precative, not for an imperative. 
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ORIGIN OF THE AUGMENT. 

537. I hold the auo:ment to be identical in its orio^in with 
the a privative, and regard it, therefore, as the expression 
of tlie negation of the present. This opinion, which has 
been already brouglit forward in the “ Annals of Oriental 
Literature,” has, since then, been supported by Ag. Denary* 
and Hartung (Greek Particles, II. 110.), but opposed by 
Lassen. As, however. Professor Lassen will allow of no ex¬ 
planation whatever of grammatical forms by annexation, and 
bestows no credit on the verb substantive, clearly as it mani¬ 
fests itself in Sanskrit in many tenses of [G. Ed, p. 782.] 
attributive verbs, treating it like the old ‘‘every wliere” and 
'' nowhere,” I am not surprised that he sees, in the explana¬ 
tion of the augment just given, the culminating point of the 
agglutination system,.^md is astonished that the first ances¬ 
tors of the human race, instead of saying ‘‘ I saw,” should be 
supposed to have ,said ‘‘ I see not.” This, however, they did 
not do, since, by the negative particle, they did not wish to 
remove the action itself, but only the j^resent time of the 
same. The Sanskrit, in general, uses its negative particles in 
certain compounds in a way which, at the first glance and 
without knowing the true object of the language, appears 
very extraordinary. Thus, uttama-s, the highest,” does not 
lose its signification by having the negative particle a pre¬ 
fixed to it (which, as in Greek before vowels, receives the 
addition of a nasal): an-uttamas is not “ the not highest,” 
or “ the low,” but in like manner “ the highest,” nay, 
even emphatically “ the highest,” or “ the highest of all.” 
And yet it cannot be denied that, in anuHama-Sy the par¬ 
ticle an has really its negative force, but anuttama'S is a 
possessive compound, and as, e. g., abala-s (from a and bala), 
“ not having strength,” means, therefore, “ weak;” so anutta- 
ma-s signifies properly “ qui altissimnm non habet!' and 




* Berlin Jahrb., July 1833, pp. 36, &c. 
3 D 





ence, 


quo nemo altior estr It might be expected, that every 
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superlative or comparative would be used similarly, that, e. cj., 
apunyatama-s or apunyatara-s would signify “ the purest ”; 
but the language makes no further use of this capability; it 
does not a second time repeat this jest, if we would so call 
it; at least I am unacquainted with any other examples of 
this kind. But what comes much nearer this use of the 

[G. Ed. p. 783.] augment, as a negative particle, than 
the just cited an of anultama, is this, that one,” by 

the prefixing negative particles, just as little receives 
the meaning ‘‘ not one” (ovdelg), ‘‘ none,” as vkl-mi, I 
know,” through the a of a-ved~am, gets that of “ I know 
not.” By the negative power of the augment, vedmi loses 
only a portion of its meaning, a secondary idea, that of pre¬ 
sent time, and thus &ka-s, “ one,” by the prefix an or na 
{anika, ndika), does not lose its existence or its personality 
(for d/ca is properly a pronoun, see §. 308,), nor even the 
idea of unity, inasmuch as in 6 , 7, 8, &c., the idea of “one ” 
is also contained, but only the limitation to unity, as it 
were the secondary idea, “ simply.” It would not be sur¬ 
prising if anP.ka and naika expressed, in the dual, “ two,'’ 
or, in the plural, “three,” or any other higher number, 
or also “ a few,” “ some but it signifies, such is the decision 

[G. Ed. p. 784.] of the use of language, many.” * It 
cannot, therefore, be matter of astonishment, that avidam, 
through its negative a, receives the signification “ I knew,” 

* When Vorl'under, in his Treatise, which I have just seen, entitled 
“ Basis of an organic acquaintance with the human soul," p. 317, says. 

Negation of present is not yet past time," he is in the right; hut it may 
be said with equal right, “ negation of one is not yet plurality " (it might, 
in fact, be two-ness, three-ness, or nothing), and yet the idea “many” is 
clearly expressed by the negation of unity, or limitation to unity; and in 
defence of the language it may be said, that though the negation of pre¬ 
sent time is not yet past time, and that of unity not plurality, still the past 
38 really a negation of the present, plurality a negation, an overleaping of 
nnity; and hence both ideas are adapted to be expressed with the aid of 


negative 
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not that of ‘‘I shall know.” For' the rest, the 
past, which is irrevocably lost, forms a far more decided 
contrast to the present, than the future does, to which we 
approach in the very same proportion as we depart further 
from the past. And in form, too, the future is often no way 
distinguished from the present. 

538. From the circumstance that the proper a privative, 
which clearly manifests a negative force, assumes, both in 
Sanskrit and Greek, an euphonic n before a vowel initial- 
sound, while the a of the augment, in both languages, is con¬ 
densed with the following vowel (§. 530.), we cannot infer a 
different origin for the two particles. Observe, that e,g, 
sivddu, “sweet,” as feminine, forms, in the instrumental, 
swcidw-d, while in the masculine and neuter it avoids the 
hiatus, not by changing ii into v, but by the insertion of an 
euphonic n (compare §. 158.). And the augment and the 
common a privative are distinguished in [G. Ed. p. 785.] 
the same way, since they both apply different means to avoid 


negative particles. Vice versa, in certain cases negation can also be ex¬ 
pressed by a phrase for the past: 

“ Besen, Besen, 

Seid’s gewesen 

where gewesen means the same as ^^now no more.^^ Language never ex¬ 
presses any thing perfectly, but everywhere only brings forward the most 
conspicuous point, or that which appears so. To discover tliis point is 
the business of etymology. A “ tooth-haveris not yet an ‘"elephant,^' 
a “hair-haver"' does not fully express a “lion"; and yet the Sanski-it calls 
the elephant dantin, the lion Msin, If, then, a tooth, danta, is derived 
from at/, “to eat" (dropping the a), or from c/a?i 5 , “to bite'’ (dropping 
the sibilant), we may again say, ^‘an eater or biter is not exclusively a 
tooth (it might also be a dog or a mouth);" and thus the language re¬ 
volves in a circle of incomplete expressions, and denotes things imperfectly, 
by any one quality whatever, which is itself imperfectly pointed out. It 
is, however, certain, that the most prominent quality of the past is what 
may be termed the “non-present," by which the former is denoted more 
cpn’ectly than the elephant is expressed by “tooth-haver.” 

3 D 2 
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'the hiatus. The division may have arisen at a period when, 
though early (so early, in fact, as when Greek and Sanskrit 
were one), the augment was no longer conscious of its 
negative power, and was no more than the exponent of 
past time; but the reason why-^* was forgotten, as, in 
general, tlie portions of words which express grammatical 
relations then first become grammatical forms, when the 
reason of their becoming so is no longer felt, and, e. g., the s, 
which expresses the nominative, would pass as the exponent 
of a certain case relation only when the perception of its 
identity with the pronominal base sa was extinguished. 

.539. From the Latin privative prefix in, and our Ger¬ 
man un, I should not infer—even if, as is highly probable, 
they are conneeted with the a privative—that tlie nasal 
originally belonged to the word; for here three witnesses 
—three languages in fact—which, in most respects, exceed 
the Latin and German in the true preservation of their 
original state, speak in favour of the common opinion, 
that the nasal, in the negative particle under discussion, in 
Sanskrit, Zend, and Greek, is not a radical. It cannot, 
however, surprise us, if a sound, which is very often intro¬ 
duced for the sake of euphony, has remained fixed in one or 
more of the cognate dialects, since the language has, by 
degrees, become so accustomed to it that it could no longer 
dispense with it. VVe may observe, moreover, as regards the 
German languages, the great disposition of these languages, 
even without euphonic occasion, to introduce an inorganic n, 
whereby so many words have been transplanted from 
the vowel declension into one terminating with a consonant, 
[G. Ed. p. 78G.] viz. into that in n, or, as Grimm terms it, 
into the weak declension; and'c.jr., the Sanskrit vidhavd, 
“ widow,” Latin vidua, Sclavonic vdova (at once theme 
and nominative), is in Gothic, in the theme, viduvdn 
(genitive viduvSn-s), whence is formed, in the nominative, 
according to §. 140., by rejecting the n, viduvd. If an was, 
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n Sanskrit, the original form of the prefix under discus¬ 
sion, its n would still be dropped, not only before conso¬ 
nants, but also before vowels; for it is a general rule in 
Sanskrit, that words in n drop this sound at the be^innino* 
of compounds; hence, rdjan, “king,” forms, with putra, 
ruja-paira, “king‘'s son,” and, with indra, “prince,” rd- 
jSndra, “ prince of kings,” since the a of rdjan, after drop¬ 
ping the 71, is contracted with a following i to S (=a + i). 
The inseparable jorefixes, however, in respect to the laws 
of sound, follow the same principles as the words wliich 
occur also in an isolated state. If an, therefore, were the 
original form of the above negative particle, and of tlie 
augment identical with it, then the two would have become 
separated in the course of time, for this reason, that the 
latter, following strictly the universal fundamental law, 
would have rejected its n before vowels as before conso- 
jiants; the former only before consonants. 

540. In §.371. we have deduced the Sanskrit negative 
particles a and na from the demonstrative bases of the same 
sound, since the latter, when taken in the sense of ‘‘ that,” are 
very well adapted for denoting the absence of a thing or qua¬ 
lity or the removing it to a distance. If an were the original 
form of the a privative and of the augment, then the demon¬ 
strative base ana, whence the Lithuanian anas or ans, 
and the Sclavonic 072, “that,” would aid in its explanation. 
The identity of the augment with the privative a might, how¬ 
ever, be also explained, which, indeed, in essentials would be 
the same, by assuming that the language, [G. Ed. p. 787.] 
in prefixing an a to the verbs, did not intend the a negative, 
nor to deny the presence of the action, but, under the a, 
meant the actual pronoun in the sense of “ that,” and thereby 
wished to transfer the action to the other side, to the distant 
time already past; and that it therefore only once more 
repeated the same course of ideas as it followed iu the 
creation of negative expressions. According to this expla- 
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nation, the augment and the a privative would rather stand 
in a fraternal relation than in that of offspring and progenitor. 
The way to both would lead directly from the pronoun, while 
in the first method of explanation we arrive, from the remote 
demonstrative, first to the negation, and thence to the expres¬ 
sion of past time, as contrary to present. According to the 
last exposition, the designation of the past through the aug- , 
ment would be in principle identical with that in which, 
through the isolated pai’ticle ^ sma, the present receives 
a past signification. I hold, that is to say, this sma for 
a pronoun of the third person, which occurs declined only 
in certain cases in composition with other pronouns of the 
third person (§§. 165. &c.), and in the plural of the two first 
persons, where asm^ means (in the Veda-dialect) properly 
“ I and she” (“this, that woman”), yu-shmS, “thou and she” 
(§. 333.).^ As an expression of past time, sma, which also 
often occurs without a perceptible meaning, must be taken 
in the sense of “ that person,” “ that side,” “ there,” as 
W. von Humboldt regards the Tagalish and Tongian ex¬ 
pression for past time na, which I have compared with 
[G. Ed. p. 788.] the Sanskrit demonstrative base na, and 
thus indirectly with the negative particle na ;f where I will 
further remark that I have endeavoured to carry back the 
expression for the future also, in Tongian and Madagas- 
cariau, to demonstrative bases; viz. the Tongian te to the 
Sanskrit base H ta (which the languages of New Zealand and 
Tahiti use in the form te as article), and the Madagascar 
ho to the base ^ sa (§. 345.), which appears in the Tongian 
he, as in the Greek o, as the article.^ 


* To the derivation of S7na, given at p.464, Notet> it may be further 
added, that it may also be identified with the pronominal base sioa (see 
§.341), either by considering its m as a hardened form oiv (comp, p, 114), 
or vice versd the v of sioa a weakening of the of S77ia, 

t Sec my Treatise “ On the Connection of the Malay-Polynesian Lan¬ 
guages ^vith the Indo-European,” pp. 100, &c. 

\ L.c pp. 101,104. 
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541. No one would consider the circunastance that, in 
Greek, the augment appears in the form e, but the ne¬ 
gative particle in the form a, which is identical with the 
Sanskrit, as a valid objection against the original identity 
of relationship of the two particles; for it is extremely 
common in Greek for one and the same a to maintain itself 
ifi one place, and be corrupted in another to e; as TiTv<t>a 
Teru^e both lead to the Sanskrit tutopa, which stands both 
in the first and in the third person* as the true personal 
termination has been lost, and only the conjunctive vowel 
has remained; which in Greek, except in the third person 
singular, appears everywhere else as a. It is, however, cer¬ 
tain, that, from the point of view of the Greek, we should 
hardly have supposed the augment and the a privative to be 
related, as, the spiritual points of contact of the two prefixes 
lie much too concealed. Buttmann derives the augment 
from the reduplication, so that ervirrov would be an abbrevi¬ 
ation of TeTVTTTov. To tliis, howevcr, the Sanskrit opposes 
the most forcible objection, in that it contrasts with the im¬ 
perfect erviTTov its atSpam, but with the [G. Ed. p. 780.] 
really reduplicated its tutopa. The Sanskrit aug¬ 

mented tenses have not the smallest connection with the re¬ 
duplicated perfect, which, in the repeated syllable, always 
receives the radical vowel (shortened, if long),*while the aug¬ 
ment pays no regard to the root, and always uses a. If i were 
the vowel of the augment, then in the want of a more satis¬ 
factory explanation, we might recognise in it a syllable of 
reduplication, because the syllables of reduplication have a 
tendency to weakening, to a lightening of their weight; and i, 
as the lightest vowel, is adapted to supply the place of the 
heaviest a, and does, also, actually represent this, as well as its 
long vowel, in the reduplication-syllable of desideratives,* and, 


#Hence pipds, “to wish to drink,” for papds or pdpds, from pd • 
pijmtish, “ to wish to cleave,” for papafish, from pat ; so, also, hibharmi, 

I carry, 
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ill a certain case, supplies the place of the vowel u too, which 
is of middling weight, viz. where, in the second aorist in 
verbs beginning with a vowel, the whole root is twice given; 


e g- duninam for dununa?)i, from “ to di¬ 

minish.” I cannot, however, see the slightest probability in 
Pott’s opinion (Etym. Forsch. II. 73.), that the a of the aug¬ 
ment may be regarded as a vowel absolutely, and as the re^ 
presentative of all vowels, and thus as a variety of the redu¬ 
plication. This explanation would be highly suitable for 
such verbs as have weakened a radical a to u or i, and of 


wliich it might be said, that their augment descends from the 
time when their radical vowel was not as yet u or i, but a. 
But if, at all hazards, the Sanskrit augment should be consi- 

[G. Ed. p. 790.] dered to be the reduplication, I should pre¬ 
fer saying that a radical i, i, u, u has received Guna in tlie syl¬ 
lable of repetition, but the Guna vowel alone has remained ; and 
tlius aveWam for tv^dam{=alvaidam), and this from vMlam; 
abodham for Ohodham {=aubaudham),dJid this from bobodham. 

‘‘Remark.—According to a conjecture expressed by Hofer 
(Contributions, p, 388), the augment would be a preposition 
expressing * * with,’ and so far identical with our ge of parti¬ 
ciples like gesagt, gemacht, as the German preposition, which, 
in Gothic, sounds ga, and signifies ‘ with,’ is, according to 
Grimm’s hypothesis, connected with the Sanskrit ^ sa, 
sam (Greek avv, Latin cum). Of the two forms sa^ sam, 
the latter occurs only in combination with verbs, the former 
only with substantives.* In order, therefore, to arrive from 
sam to the augment a, we must assume that, from the earliest 


I carry,” for babharmi, from hhar {bhri)- thhthdmU ''I stand,’’ for 
tastdmi, see §.508.; in Greek, StSw/ut for (S^makrit daddmx)\ and 

others. 

* 1 his seem.s to require qualification Sam is found constantly in 
combination with substantives, os in &c. In 

^ome eases the form may be considered as derived tlirough a compound 
verl), but not in all, as in the instance of Translator. 
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period, that of the identity of the Sanskrit and Greek, the 
said preposition, where used to express past time, laid aside its 
initial and terminating sound, like its body, and only pre¬ 
served the soul, that is, the vowel; while, in the common 
combinations with verbs, the s and m of sajw have lived as lono- 
as tlie language itself; and while, in German, w^e make no 
formal distinction between the ge which, merely by an error, 
attaches itself to our passive particles, and that which accom¬ 
panies the whole verb and its derivatives, as in gebdren, Ge- 
burt, gcniessen, Genuss. If, for the explanation of tlie aug¬ 
ment, so trifling a similarity of form is satisfactory, as that 
between a and sam, then otlier inseparable prepositions pre¬ 
sent themselves which have equal or greater claim to be 
identified with the expression of past time; for instance, 
'sstn apa, ‘ from,’ ‘ awd/,’ and ava, ‘ from,’ ‘ down,’ 
olT ; ati, ‘over’ {aUkram, * to go over,’ also ‘to 
pass, ‘to elapse, used of time). We might also refer to 
the particle w sma, mentioned above, which gives past 
meaning to the present, and assume the rejection of its 
double consonant It is certain, however, that that expla¬ 
nation is most to the purpose, by which the past prefix has 
suffered either no loss at all, or, if an is assumed to be the 
original form of the negative particle, only such as, accord¬ 
ing to what has been remarked above (§. 539.), takes place 
regularly at the beginning of coiniiounds. It is also certain 
that the past stands much nearer to the idea of negation than 
to that of combination, particularly as the [G. Ed. p. 791.] 
augmented preterites in Greek stand so far in contrast to 
the perfect, as their original destination is, to point to past 
time, and not to express the completion of an action. We 
will not here decide how far, in Gothic and Old High Ger¬ 
man, an especial preference for the use of the particle ga, ge, 
is to be ascribed to the preterite; but ,J. Grimm, who was the 
first to refer this circumstance to the language (II. 843. 844.) 
adds to the examples given tliis remark: ‘ A number of 
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passages in Gothic, Old High German, and Middle High 
German, will exhibit it (the preposition under discussion) as 
well before the present as wanting before the preterite, even 
where the action might be taken as perfect. 1 maintain only 
a remarkable predilection of the particle for the preterite, 
and for the rest I believe that, for the oldest state of the 
language, as in New High German, the ge became inde¬ 
pendent of temporal difiPerences. It had then still its more 
subtle meaning, which could not be separated from any tense.’ 
This observation says little in favour of Hbfer’s opinion, 
according to which, so early as the period of lingual identity, 
we should recognise in the expression of the past the prepo¬ 
sition sarriy which is hypothetically akin to our preposition ge. 
Here we have to remark, also, that though, in Gothic and Old 
High German, a predominant inclination for the use of the 
preposition ga, ye, must be ascribed to the preterite, it never 
possessed per se the power of expressing past time alone; 
for in gavasida, ‘he dressed,’ gavasidMuriy ‘they dressed’ 
(did dress), the relation of time is expressed in the 
appended auxiliary verb, and the preposition ya, if not here, 
as I think it is, entirely without meaning, and a mechanical 
accompaniment or prop of the root, which, through constant 
use, has become inseparable, can only at most give an 
emphasis to the idea of the verb. At all events, in gavasida 
the signification which the preposition originally had, and 
which, however, in verbal combinations appears but seldom 
(as in ga-qviman, ‘to come together), can no longer be 
thought of.” 

THE AORIST. 

542. The second Sanskrit augmented-preterite, which, on 
account of its seven different formations, I term the multi¬ 
form, corresponds in form to the Greek aorist, in such wise, 
that four formations coincide more or less exactly with the 

[G, Ed. p. 792.] first aorist, and three with the second. The 
forms which coincide with the first aorist all add s to the root. 
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either clireetly, or by means of a conjunctive vowel i. I recog¬ 
nise in this s, which, under certain conditions, becomes R sh 

\ . 

(see §. 21. and Sanskrit Grammar, §. 101®.), the verb substantive, 
with the imperfect of which the first formation agrees quite 
exactly, only that the d of dsam, &c., is lost, and in the third 
person plural the termination us stands for an, thus sus for 
dsan. The loss of the d need not surprise us, for in it the aug¬ 
ment is contained, which, in the compound tense under dis¬ 
cussion, is prefixed to the root of the principal verb: the 
short a which remains after stripping off the augment mio-ht 
be dropped on account of the incumbrance caused by com¬ 
position, so much the easier, as in the present, also, in its 
isolated state before the heavy terminations of the dual and 
plural, it is suppressed (see p. 695 G.ed.). Thus the sma of 
akshdip-sma, “we did cast,” is distinguished from smas, 
“ we are,” only by the weakened termination of the secon¬ 
dary forms belonging to the aorist. In the third person 
plural, us stands fora??, because us passes for a lighter ter¬ 


mination than an ; and hence, in the imperfect also, in the 
roots encumbered with reduplication, it regularly takes the 
place of an; hence, abibhr-us, “ they bore,” for abihhr-an ; 
and,^according to the same principle, akshdip-sus for akshdip- 
-san, on account of the encumbering of the root of the verb 
substantive by the preceding attributive root. 

543. Before the personal terminations beginning with t, ih, 
and dh, roots which end with a consonant other than ??, 
reject the s of the verb substantive in order to avoid the harsh 
combination of three consonants ; hence, akshdip-ta, “ ye did 
cast,” for akshdip-sta, as in Greek, from a similar euphonic 
reason, the roots terminating with a consonant abbreviate, in 
the perfect passive, the terminations cdov, [G. Ed. p. 793.] 
(jde, to dov, de ; rerv^de, Terax^e, for TeTvcpa-de, rha^de : and 
in Sanskrit, from a similar reason, the root sfhd, “ to stand,” 
loses its sibilant, if it would come directly in contact with 
the prefix ut ; hence ut-thita, “ up-stood,” for ut-sthita. 
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544. For a view of the middle voice, we here give the 
imperfect middle of the verb substantive, which is scarcely 
to be found in isolated use— 


SINGULAR. 

d.vz, 

dsthdsy 

dsta, 


DUAL. 

dswahiy 

dsdthdm, 

dsdtdm, 


PLURAL. 

dsmahi, 

dddhwam or ddinvam. 
dsaiq. 


545. As an example of the aorist formation under dis¬ 
cussion, we select, for roots terminating with a vowel, 
nh ‘'to lead’'; and, for roots ending with a consonant, 
ftpr ksjiip, “ to cast.” The radical vowel receives, in the 
former, in the active, Vriddhi; in the middle, only Guna, 
on account of the personal terminations being, on the ave¬ 
rage, heavier; in the latter, in the active, in like manner, 
Vriddhi; in the middle, no increase at all. 


ACTIVE. 

SINGULAR. DUAL. PLURAL. 

andisham,akshdipsamy andishway okshdipswa, andishmcty akshdipsrna, 

andhhiSy akshdipsiSy andishtamy akshdiptam} andishtay akshdipfa} 

andishify akshdipsity andishtamy akshdipldniy^ andishus, akshdipsus. 


MIDDLE. 

anhhi? akshipsi, aneslavahiy akshipswahiy anSshmaliiy aksjiipsinalu. 
aneshlhdsy aksliipthds,^ anlshdihdmy akslupsdthdinyanSddhwamy'^akshibdliwam^ 
unhhtay aksjiipiay^ anhhdldm, aksliipsdtdrrit an^haiay^ akshipsata^ 


[G. Ed. p. 794.] ^ Regarding the loss of the 5, see §. 543. ^ 

s, see §.21. ^ Or anMhwam, also anMhimm^ for s before the dh of 

the personal terminations either passes into or is rejected; and for dliwaniy 
in this and the third formation, dhwam'^dlso may be used, probably from 
the earlier ddwam^ for shdivam. Regarding the loss of the n, 

which belongs to the personal termination, see §. 459. 


546. The similarity of the middle akshipsi to Latin per¬ 
fects like scripsi is very surprising; for only^the aug- 
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is wanting to complete a perfect countertype of the 
Sanskrit form. The third person scripsit answers better 
to the active form akshdipsit, which, witliout Vyiddhi, 
would sound akshipsU : the Latin vexit (vec-sit) answers to 
the Sanskrit avdkshit of the same import; and 

again, vexi corresponds to the middle avaksM. The two 
languages have, from a regard to euphony, changed their 
h before the s of the verb substantive into the guttural 
tenuis, and k requires, in Sanskrit, ti sh for ^ s (see p. 2l). 
The comparison of vexi with avakshi may appear the 
better substantiated, as the second person also vexisii may 
be traced back to a middle termination; viz. to (has of 
akship-thds (for akshipsthds) ; so that the final s would have 
been dropped, and d have been weakened to i. I now 
prefer this explanation to that according to which I have 
formerly identified the termination sti with the Sanskrit 
perfect termination tha; and in general I consider the 
Latin perfect, which, according to its meaning, might Just 
as well have been called aorist, entirely independent of 
the Greek and Sanskrit perfect, in order that, in all its 
forms, I may refer it to the aorist. In this no great 
obstacles stand in our way; for ivliile perfects in si, at 
the first glance, shew themselves to be aorists, althoush not 
so readily by comparison with the Greek as with the 
Sanskrit, even cucurri, momordi, cecini, and similar forms, 
ill spite of their reduplication, do not oppugn the theory 
of the aorist formation, and very well [G. Ed. p. 795 .] 
admit of being placed beside forms like achdchuram, middle 
achdchurS (from achdchurdi), from chur, “to steal," and 
Greek forms, as eTrefppa^ov, eireipvov, of which more here¬ 
after. They would, therefore, like the imperfect and the 
aorists, as scripsi, vexi, mansi, have merely lost tlie aug¬ 
ment, and have thus been associated with the Sanskrit and 
Greek perfect. 

547. Perfects like scdbi, vidi, Ugi, fdyi, fddi, exclusive of 
the lengthening of their vowel, might be compared with 
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Sanskrit aorists like alipam, middle alip& (from 

alipat), and Greek as eXiirov. On account of the length¬ 
ening of the vowel, however, this comparison appears 
inadmissible; and I believe that, in their origin, .they 
agree with forms like scripsi, vexi, or with such as cucurri, 
tutiidi. In the first case, the lengthening of the vowel 
must pass as compensation for the s of the verb substan¬ 
tive, which has been dropped, on the same principle as 
that on which divisi from dividsi, on account of the loss 
of the d, has lengthened its short radical vowel, or as in 
Greek, forms like ixeXdg, laTdg, BeiKvvs, SiBovs, irovg, rtdeig, 
in compensation for the loss of a consonant, have received 
an indemnilication in the preceding vowel. Still closer 

lies the comparison with aorists like e(j»]va, e^rjXa, ev- 
fjipdva, earetKa, ijxaiva.. It is certain that the litjuids, 
also, must, in the aorist, have originally admitted the com¬ 
bination with <r, and that forms like ec/)avcra (as in Sanskrit, 
amansi, in Latin, mansi), e-^aXaa, eVreAcra, have existed, and 
that in these aorists the length of tlie vowel is in conse¬ 
quence of the suppression of the cr. But if Latin perfects 
like %<, furj'i, according to their origin, should fall to the 
Sanskrit seventh aorist formation {acliiichuram, midlam, 
or asisilam from sil), they then contain a concealed redupli¬ 
cation, as, according to Grimm, do our preterites, as hipfs, 
Old High German hiaz (=Gothic haihaif), and Mgi, sedbi, 
fUgi, fddi, would consequently be contractions from le-erji, 
[G. Ed. p. 796.] sca-ahi, fu-vgi, fo-odi, for lelegi, scacabi, &c., 
with suppression of the consonant of the second syllable, 
by which that of the first loses the appearance of a con¬ 
sonant affixed by reduplication, as is the case in the Greek 
yivoixai from ytyvonai (for yt-yev-o-g.at), where, after re¬ 
moving the y of the base syllable, the syllable yiv receives 
the appearance of a radical syllable, while in fact only the v 
represents the root.* 


* A. Benary, also (System of Roman Sounds, pp.41,&c.), explains 

forms 
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548. I must decidedly pronounce forms like dpi, frecji, 
pot, to be reduplicated, and I have already done this, when 
I further recognised in them true perfects.* As perfects. 


they would be analogous to Sanskrit forms like Kfxw 
Upima, “ we atoned,” of which hereafter. As aorists, 
they have anSsam “ I was ruined,” for their proto¬ 

type, which I deduce from ananimm, by dropping the n of 
the second syllable; and I refer it to the seventh aorist 
formation, while the Indian grammarians regard it as an 
anomaly of the sixth. Therefore, like adsam from 

ana{n)uam, I regard dpi as k contraction of cacipi, as the 
Latin <! as a collkjuidation of a + i frequently answers to the 
Sanskrit (1; c.<j. in Uhiir, corresponding to the Sanskrit iUvar 


(divri). With regard to the second syllable of the pre-sup- 
posed forms like cacipi, fafici, we may com- [G.Ed.p.797.] 
pare such perfects as cecini, tetigi, which in like manner, on 
account of^the root being loaded with the reduplication, 
have weakened the radical a to i. The forms c^pi, pci, &c., 
must, however, have arisen at a period when the law had 
not as yet been prescribed to the syllables of reduplication 
of replacing the heaviest vowel a by e, but when as yet 
the weakening of the radical vowel in the syllable of the base 
was sufficient. But if the previous existence of forms . 
like cacipi, fafici, is not admitted, and cecipi, fefici, are 
made to precede the present eSpi, Pci, we must then 


forms Wk&pdijudi, from reduplication, but assumes the dropping of the 
syllable of reduplication and the lengthening of the radical syllable in 
compensation for its loss, against which I have expressed my opinion in 
the Berlin Jahrb. (Jan. 1838, p. 10) ; since this explanation, unlike the 
re-active effect of a suppression, by compensation in the preceding sylla- 
ble, has no other analogous case to corroborate it. 

* In my Review of Beiiary's System of Roman Sounds (Berlin Jahrb. 
1. c. p. 10). Since then, Pott, also, in his Review of the same book (in flie 
Hall. Jahrb.) has noticed this case, but declared himself, without suffi. 
cient grounds in my opinion, against my view of the matter. 
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Jeduce cepi from c’f^ipi, f^ci from fe'ici, in such wise that the 
first vowel absorbs the second, and thereby becomes long, 
just as I have already, in my System of Conjugation, de¬ 
duced subjunctives like legds, legumus, from-/e^raits, legahnus. 
The form egi has this advantage over other perfects of the 
kind, that it has not lost a consonant between the two ele¬ 
ments of which its ^ is composed, i. e. between the syllable of 
repetition and that of the base: it is the contraction of a-igi 
or e-?gi, and therefore, together with 4di, ^mi, if the latter 
are likewise regarded as reduplicated forms (from e-edi, 
e-emi), deserves particular notice. As we ascribe an aoristic 
origin to the Latin perfects, we might also see in ^gi, edi, 
6mi, a remnant of the augment. 

549. I return to the second person singular in sit. If in 
it, of serjnsti, vexhli, cucurristi, cipisit, we recognise the San¬ 
skrit middle termination tlins, and in the whole an aorist, 
then serpsisii does not answer so exactly to ahhipthds for 
ahhtpslds as to the fourth aorist formation, which, indeed, 
is not used in the middle, and in roots ending with a conso¬ 
nant, not in the active also, but which originally can scarcely 


[G. Ed. p. 798.] have had so confined a use as in the pre¬ 
sent state of the language; and, together with the active 
aydsisitam (from yd, “ to go ”), we might expect the previous 
existence of a middle, whence the second person would be 
ayd-sishthds, in which forms like serp-sisti are, as it were, 
reflected. The Sanskiit srip (from sarp), would, ac- 
cordino' to this formation, if it were used in the middle, pro- 
duce asrip-sishthds. We may notice, also, with regard to 
the s which precedes the t in the forms serpsisii, serpsisiis, 
which, in §. 454., has been explained as an euphonic addi¬ 
tion, that the Sanskrit precative, which in the middle like¬ 
wise unites the s of the veib substantive w^ith the root 
(either directly, or through a conjunctive vowel i), pre¬ 
fixes another s, which is, perhaps, merely euphonic, to the 
personal terminations beginning wdth t or ih, which s. 
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through the influence of the preceding becomes sh. The 
second pei’son singular of the root srip, if it were used in 
the middle, would be sripsi^hthds, to which the Latin 
serpsisti approaches closely, where, however, it is to be 
observed, that the i of the Latin serp-s-i-stl is only a con¬ 
junctive vowel, while the i of sripsishthas expresses 

the relation of mood. The third person singular is 
snpsishtay the second and third person dual, sripsii/dsthdm, 
sripsijjdstdm; but the second sibilant does not extend 
farther; e,g. the first person plural is no more sripsish- 
malii, than, in Latin, serpsismits, but sripsimahi, like serp-- 
simiis. Yet the Sanskrit readily admits the combination 
slim; for it uses, according to the third aorist formation, 
abodhishma, “we knew,” midd\ey abddhishmahi. 

550. In support of the opinion, that, in the second 
person singular of tlie Latin aorists, which are called 
perfects, a middle termination is contained, which, however, 
has lost sight of this origin, and passes as a common 
active, I will call attention to the fact, that even in Greek, 
in spite of its possessing a perfect middle [G. Ed. p. 799.] 
voice, an original middle form has, in a particular case, 
taken its position in the active voice; for, in the third 
person plural imperative, repirovrcjov corresponds almost as 
exactly as possible to the Sanskrit middle tarpantdm. In 
languages in which the middle, as a voice, is wanting, indi¬ 
vidual formal remnants of that voice can liave been only 
maintained, where they fill up the place of any hiatus, which 
has arisen in the active, or stand beside an active termi¬ 
nation, which has been likewise retained, bearing the same 
meaning as it does, and being, as it were, a variation of 
it; as in Irish, in the first person plural, together with the 
form mar (—Sanskrit mas, Latin mus, Greek pe{), a maoid 
exists, which at will assumes its place, and which I have 
already elsewhere compared with the Zend maidMy and 

3 E 
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Greek fjLeda, for which the Sanskrit gives make, as an abbre¬ 
viation of madM (§. 472.). 


551. As regards the Latin first person singular in sU 
in spite of the striking resemblance of forms like vex'h mansi, 
to the Sanskrit like avakshi, amaiisi, the coincidence may 
so far be said to be accidental, as their i may be explained 
to be a weakening of a, so that the termination si of 
Latin perfects would correspond to the Greek era of ehv-cra, 
ervTT-aa. I am really of opinion, that the Latin forms 
in si do not correspond to the Sanskrit first aorist formation, 
but, at least for the majority of persons, to the second, 
which, like the Greek first aorist, inserts an a between 
the s of the verb substantive and the personal terminations. 
This a is treated nearly as, in the special tenses, the a of the 
first and sixth classes (see §. i09\ 1.), viz. lengthened, in 
the first person dual and plural, before va and 7?ia» As, 
then, the a of vah-a-siy vah-a-ii, vah-a-tha, appears in the 
Latin veh-i-s, veh-i-fy veh-i-tisy as ^, in like manner the d of 
vah-d-mus appears as i in veh-i-mus; so that we soon arrive 
at the conjecture that the i of dic-si-stiy dic-si-f, dic-si-musy 
dic-si-stis, is a weakening of and that therefore si cor- 
[G. Ed.p.800.] responds to the Greek era, the Sanskrit sa, sd 
(euphonic shay slid)] thus, dic-si-mus=edelK-(TOL-^evy adik-shd- 
-ma; dic-si-stis^edeU-'cra-Tey adik-sha-ta. The connection, 
therefore, between vec-si-t and the Sanskrit avdk-shi-t would 
not be so close, as I before assumed, and for avdk-shi-t we 
should have to imagine a form of the second formation—thus 
avak-sha-t —in order to compare with it vec-si-t, as dic-si-t 
actually answers to adik-sha-t (Greek eSeiK-cre from eSeiK- 
-cra-T, compare eSeiK-cra-ro). In the second person, d/c- 
-‘si-sti answers to the Sanskrit middle adik-sha-thds, “thou 
shewedst,” if the Sy which precedes the t, is only of a euphonic 
nature, and introduced by the inclination of the ^ to a 
preceding . 9 . 
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5.52. But even if the Latin perfect forms in si are 
allotted to the Sanskrit second and Greek first aorist forma¬ 
tion, still it remains most highly probable that the first 
person singular belongs to the middle voice; for the vowel a 
of the aorist formation under discussion is rejected in San¬ 
skrit before the termination i of the first person middle; and 
while, according to the analogy of the imperfect, adikshe 
, {=adilc-sha-i) might be expected, instead of it is found adik- 


-shi in most exact accordance with the Latin dic-sL From 
the active form adiksliam it is a. difficult step to the Latin 
dixl; for althougli, in Greek, a final m is sometimes entirely 
lost, and, for example, eSei^a corresponds to the Sanskrit adik- 
sharn, and, in the accusative singular of bases ending with a 
consonant, a answers to the Sanskrit am (ttoJcc, j)adam,'pedem)\ 
yet, in Latin, the final m of the Sanskrit has, in similar cases, 
always been retained; for example, in the first person the 
blunt termination of the secondary forms has been, without 
exception, maintained, in preference to the more full mi of 
the primary forms; thus, dicibam, dicam, dicerem, dixerim : 
and so it is highly probable that, in the perfect also, dixim 
would be said, if the first person was based on the Sanskrit 
active adiksham, and not on the middle. [G. Ed. p. 801.] 

It is certain that, at the period of the unity of language, 
the abbreviated form adikshi could not as yet have existed, 
but for it, perhaps, adikshama or adikshamdm (^eSei^djuLtji', 
see §.471.). But even these forms conduct us more readily 
than adiksham to the Latin dixi,* since the first person sin¬ 
gular in Latin has lost its termination exactly where another 
vowel stood after the m, 

553. In the third person plural, the Latin dix^runt ap¬ 
parently corresponds to the Sanskrit and Greek adikshan, 
edei^av. It scarcely admits of any doubt, that the r has pro¬ 
ceeded from 6* (as is common between two vowels), and 
that, therefore, in Wic-seruid fov dic-sesunt (as erarrt, ero, for 


* Cf.p. 1227 G. ed.Notet 
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esam, eso), the auxilary verb is twice contained, or is 
reduplicated, whether this form belongs to the Sanskrit 
fourth formation, where e. g. a-y«-sjs/ms has proceeded from 
a-yn-sishant, or, as is more probable, the third person, first on 
Roman ground, and after the aim and origin of the s of dic-si 
had been forgotten, felt the necessity for being clearly 
invested with the verb substantive. This distinctness, how¬ 
ever, subsequently became indistinct. As regards this su¬ 
periority of tlie third person plural to the other persons, it is 
in accordance with the phenomenon, that, in Greek, eride- 
-aa-v, e0e-cr«-v, are used, but not er/Se-o-a-per, eTide-aa-je; 
not ede-a-a-ixev, ede-o-a-re. The short termination not form¬ 
ing a syllable may have favored the annexation of the aux¬ 
iliary verb : this reason, however, did not exist in the middle- 
passive; hence, eTtdc-vTo, not eTt6e-(Ta-vTo. The Prakrit 
regularly annexes, in the first person plural of the present 
and imperative, the verb substantive, without extending it to 
the second and third person, as, gachchliamha (mha 

from sma) “ we go." 

[G. Ed. p. 802.] 554. To return to the Latin dixerunt, we 
might, instead of it, expect dmerunt, with short e, as i before 
r is readily replaced by e : the long e, however, is just as 

* See p. 110, $. 109 a. (0); and comp. Lassen Institutiones Ling. Prdcr., 
pp. 192, 335; Essai sur le Pali, p. 181; Hofer Dc Pracr. Dial., p. 184. 
As Professor Lassen has, in this place, recognised the verb substantive, 
and been the first to remark it, although it is in like manner represented 
only by a single letter, it is difficult to conceive why he prefers to recog¬ 
nise in the s, which, in several Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin tenses, extends 
to all the persons of the three numbers, rather the old “everywhere and 
nowhere,” than the verb substantive (Ind. Biblioth. III. p.78). Such 
contradiction must appear to me more flattering than to hear that the 
verb substantive was so palpable in the places mentioned, especially in 
Sanskrit, that it could not escape even the most short-sighted eye. I must 
certainly consider it honoraide to me to have perceived so long ago as 
the year 1810 that which astonishes Professor Lassen in 1830, whose 
acuteness has been so abundantly testified in other departments of San¬ 
skrit philology. 
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urprising as that of dlc-e-bam for dic-i-bam; and it may be 
added to what was remarked in §. .527., that the ^ of leg^-bam 
and that oi lege-runt probably rest on the same principle, 
that in both forms the originally short vowel has been 
lengthened, that the whole might gain more power, to 
bear the appended auxiliary verb. From this principle 
may also he explained the Vriddhi increase of 
akshdipsam, which does not prevent the assumption, that 
on account of the preponderating weight of the middle 
terminations, this vowel increase has been withdrawn, in 
order not to make the whole* too unwieldy. Remark the 
case already mentioned, that the imperative termination 
fv dhi has preserved its full form only under the pro¬ 
tection of a preceding consonant; and in the Gothic pre¬ 
terite all verbs which have a long vowel or diphthong 
in the root, and a part of those with a before a doubled 
consonant, on account of this powerful build can bear the syl¬ 
lable of reduplication. But if only powerful [G. Ed. p. 803.] 
forms can bear certain burthens, it need not surprise us, 
if the languase, in order to extend to its vocables the re- 
quisite capacity, introduces a lengthening of vowels, or 
diphthongizations, which have this object alone. It is 
probable that, in Sanskrit, a middle also, with ui for i, cor¬ 
responded to the above-mentioned akshdipsam (§. 544.), and 
the abbreviation may have commenced, through the re¬ 
acting influence of the personal terminations of the middle, 
which were heavy at the time when no abbreviation existed 
—at a period when the language was no longer conscious 
that the great vowel fulness of ahhdlpscm was caused 
l)recisely in order to afford a more powerful support for 
the burthen of the auxiliary verb. 

555. The formation of the aorist under discussion, in 
spite of its wide dilFusion in Greek and Latin, is, in San¬ 
skrit, of but very limited use, and has been retained only 
in roots in i sh, and h, without, however, necessarily 


[G. Ed. p.804.] 
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belonging to those letters, or extending to all roots with 
these terminations, as before s they all pass into k. On 
account of the k^ according to §. 21., the s of the auxiliary 
verb is changed into sh; and thus ksh of adiks I larrit ndlkshi, 
“ I shewed,” corresponds to the Greek and Latin x {=ks) 
of eSei^a, dixi* I annex a general view of the complete 
conjugation of the two active forms— 


Sl 


SINGULAR. 


SANSKRIT. 

ACTIVE. MIDDLE. 

adik-sha~m, adik-shi, 
adik-^h as, ad ikslia-i has, 

adikslm-t, adiksha-fa, 

adiksha-va, adikshd-^vahi, 
adik-sha-fam, adik-shd-thdm^ 
adiksha-idm, adiksha-tdm,^ 


GREEK. LATIN. 


ACTIVE. 

eSeiK-cra, 

eSetK-cra~g, 

eSeiK-cre, 


MIDDLE. 

eSeiK-a-d-iJirjv, 

eSeiK-cco, 

eSeiK-cra-To, 


dicsi. 

dicsisfi. 

dicsi-U 


DUAL. 

.... edeiK-ca-jJLedov . . . . 

edeiK-cra-Tov, eSeiK-cra-crdov . . . . 

eSeiK-crd-rrjv, eSetK~ad-(Tdr]v . . . . 


PLURAL. 

adikshd-ma, adikshd-mahit e^eiK-tra-jxev, edeiK-aa-iJieda, dicsi-mus. 
adiksha-ta, adiksha-dliwam, eSeiK-ca-re, eSeiK-aa-ade, dicsislis. 
adiksha-Vf adiksha-nta, eSetK-tra-v, eSetK-cra-vTo, dicsi-riinf, 


1 From adik-sha-dthdm. 


^ From adik’-sha-dtdm. 


556. As the Sanskrit, in its periphrastic formation of 
tlie reduplicated preterite, of wliich we will speak more in 
detail hereafter, together with h% ‘'to make,” applies the 
tw'o roots of “ to be,” since e,g, choraydm-dsa, like chdraydm-' 
hnhhuva, signifies “I” and ‘‘he stole;” so the Latin, also, 
for its aorist perfects, has called in the aid both of ES 
and FU. From FU I have already, in my System of 
Conjugation, derived the syllable vi, ui, of ama-vi, audi-vi, 
and mon-ui. I think, however, I have been wrons: in com- 


* The connection of dtco with deiKvvfiL is unacknowledged: remark the 
mode of expression dieis causa. 
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raring the v and 


« of Di, ui, with the / of fui. It appears 
better, instead of rejecting the u of fui, to assume that the 
/ has been dropped; just as the d of duo has been lost in 
viqinti, his, hi (bi-pes), or as, in Tongian, xia corresponds to 
tlie New Zealand dua, “two” (=Sanskrit diva). 

557. The u of {f)ui, according to the prevailing principle, 
has been changed between two vowels into v, but with a con¬ 
sonant preceding it is retained; hence amavi, audivi, con¬ 
trasted with monui. Fui found occasion for [G. Ed. p. 805.] 
abbreviation in the incumbrance of tlie preceding principal 
verb, according to the same pri.vciple as that by which the 
first syllable of the Latin decern, decim (iindccim, duodecim), 
has escaped the French contractions like douze, ireize, or as 
the d of the number “ ten,” in several Asiatic and Europeau- 
Sanskrit dialects, is weakened to r or 1.* 

559. The most convincing proof that in amavi, audivi, 
monui, the verb substantive is contained, is furnished by 
poiui; for this form belongs to a verb, throughout which tlie 
combination with the verb substantive prevails. The tenses 
from ES, which are in use, select this root; thus, possum 
(from potsum), pot-eram, poi-ero, pos-sim, jmssem; but the 
perfect must betake itself to FU,fui; \\ence pot-ui, for po<- 
fui, which would be inadmissible. Pof-fui might have been 
expected, but the language preferred abandoning one of the 
irreconcileable consonants ; and it would be difficult for any 
one, on account of the loss of the /, to declare the form potui, 
contrary to the analogy of all the other tenses, to be simple. 
But if pot-ui is compounded, then the application of this un- 
mistakeable hint of the language, with regard to mon-ui, ama¬ 
vi, audi-vi, s^-vi, si-vi, uw-vi, is apparent of itself. We may 
observe, that thisui, also, just as bam and runt (leg^-bam, legS- 


* P. 447. G. ed., &c. To the same class belong the Mai. and Javan. 
las aad Maldivian los of forms like dua-b-las (Mai.), ro-las (.lav.), ro-los 
(Maldiv.), “ twelve.” 
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rant, scripsS-rant), feels the necessity of being supported by 
a long vowel; and hence, in place of the short vowel of sero, 
satum, sino, situm, moveo, motum, exhibits a long one (com¬ 
pare §§. 527. 554.) 

559. In order that the perfects in ui, vi, may, from their 
origin, appear as aorists, we must carry back the simple /mz 

[G. Ed. p. 80G.] itself to an aorist, and this is easily done. 
It is only necessary to observe the close connection between 
fuH and the Sanskrit and Greek aorist a-bliuty e(pv{T), On ac¬ 
count of its personal sign t,fait answers less to bahhuva, TtecjyvKS, 
if the loss of the syllable of reduplication is admitted as readily 
as that of the augment. I shall return hereafter to this subject. 

560. The third Sanskrit aorist formation is distinguished 
from the second in this, that the auxiliary verb is connected 
with the root of the attributive verb by means of a conjunc¬ 
tive vowel L Through the influence of this i the s is changed 
into sb, but is, at the same time, preserved from suppression 
in those cases where the first formation, to avoid the accu¬ 


mulation of three consonants, drops the sibilant (see §. 543.). 
While, e. g,, kship, in the second person plural, exhibits ak- 
shdipfa for akshdipsta, from budh, ‘‘ to know,*” comes, in the 
same person abddh-i-shta. On the other hand, in the third 
formation in the second and third person singular active, the 
sibilant is lost, and the conjunctive vowel is lengthened in 
compensation, as it appears to me, for this loss; hence, ahodh- 
-t’S, '' thou knewest,” ab6dh4-t, “ he knew,” in contrast with 
abudh-i-sham, and all the other persons. I believe I per¬ 
ceive the ground of this isolation in this, that, as the second 
and third person singular have a simple s and t for their ter¬ 
minations, the retention of the sibilant would occasion the 
forms abddhiksh (euphonic for abodhisji-s), abudliisht; whence, 
according to a universal law of sound (see §. 94.), the last 
consonant would have to be rejected. In the case before us, 
however, the language preferred, for the sake of perspicuity, 
rather to give up the auxiliary verb than the personal sign, 
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^^hougli, ill the imperfect, the case frequently occurs that the 
second and third person singular are of the same sound, be¬ 
cause they have lost their distinguishing mark; hence, 
abibhar, avalc, signify both “ tliou didst carry,” [G, Ed. p. 807.] 

“ thou didst speak,” and he did carry,” ‘‘ he did speak”; in 
the first case for ahibhar-sh, avak-sh (5 after r and k becomes 
jA), in the second for abibliar-t, avak-t. I annex the full 
formation of abudk-i-sham and its middle, with the remark, 
that the radical vowel in roots ending with a consonant 
receives Guna in the two active forms; while roots ending 
with a vowel, as in the first iormation, have, in the active, 
Vriddhi, in the middle, Guna; €,g, anuvisham,'anavisldy 
from un, ‘‘ to praise.” 

ACTIVE. 

SINGULAR. DUAL. PLURAL. 

ctbodh-i-shaiTif abodli-i-shwaf cibodh-i-shrna, 

abiidh-i-Sf ahddh-i-sjitam, ahudh-i-shUu 

ahodh-i-t, abddh-i-shtdm, ab6dh-i~shus. 


MIDDLE. 

abOdh-i-shi, ahudh-i-dmahi, 

a bodh-i-shtlids, abodh-i-shdthdmf 
abudh-i-shta, abudh-i-shdidrrif 

* According to the law of sound for abodisdhwam, 2 Regarding the 
rejection of see §. 459., and compare Ionic forms like TreTrauarat. 


abodh-i-shmahi, 

abodh-i-ddhimm!^ 

ahodhA-sliata.^ 


561. The contrast of abodlm, abodhit, with abudhhham 
and all other forms combined with the verb substantive, is 
very remarkably in accordance with the phenomenon, that 
the Old Sclavonic preterite, in which we have recognised 
the Indo-Greek aorist (see §. 255. m.), has likewise, in the 
second and third person singular, dropped the verb substan¬ 
tive, but retained it in all the other persons. But from forms 
like abOdhis, abodhif, the final consonant 

also, in Sclavonic, must be dropped, because the Sclavonic 
generally, according to the conjecture expressed in 255. L, 
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[G. Ed. p. 808.] has lost all the original final consonants; 
lienee budi, ‘‘thou didst wake/’, answers to 

obodh-i-s, “ thou didst know,” or ‘‘didst awake,” e^au 
“ he did awake,” to abddhil, “ he did know,” “ he did 

awake”; and on the other hand, Bi^AnC'TE bud-i-sle, ‘‘ye did 
awake,” to ah6dh-i-shta, “ye did know,” “ye did 

awake.” I annex the whole for comparison, in which, 
however, the remarks of the following paragraphs are not 
to be overlooked. 



SINGULAR. 

DUAL, 

SANSKRIT. 

OLD SCLAV. 

SANSKRIT. 

OLD SCLAV. 

abddh-i-.dwmy bud-ichy 

abddh-i-shivaf 

bud-i-chova\ 

abddh-i-Sy 

bud-i-\ 

ohddh-i-shtnrriy 

bud-i-sla. 

ab6dh-i-f, 

bud-i-\ 

abfWi-i-shtdmy 

bud-i-sta. 


PLURAL. 



SANSKRIT. 

OLD SCLAVONIC. 



cibodliA-shmny 

bCid-i~clioiid. 



abddli-i-shtay . 

bud-i-ste. 



abodk-i-sJiUSf 

bud-i-slian. 


1 

See §. 256. m. 

2 See JJ.255. ??i. 563. 


562. The preceding comparison furnishes one of the 
fairest parallels which can be anywhere drawn between 
the Sanskrit and its European sister idioms. The agree¬ 
ment of the two languages, however, if we go back to their 
original forms, is not quite so perfect as might be at first 
glance believed. The i of the Sclavonic bud-i-ch is, for 
instance, in its derivation, different from the i of the Sanskrit 
ab6 lh-i-sham ; for bud-iM, “ to wake,” does not correspond 
to the Sanskrit primitive verbs, whence ahudh-i-nliam pro¬ 
ceeds, but to the causal bddliaydmh “ I make to know, 
[G. Ed. p. 809.] bring to consciousness, wake”; on which 
account we have above compared (§.447. p. 648 G. ed.) the 
second person present hAd-i-sh-iy with hddh-aya-siy and in 
§. 505. identified the middle i of hiid-i-ii with the character 
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aya of tlie Sanskrit tenth class, witli which the causal forms 
agree. In spite of this, the circumstance that the Sclavonic 
verbs in general retain their class syllables in the tense 
under discussion, produces, in the preterite, a remarkable 
similarity between such verbs as have i as the derivation- 
vowel and the Sanskrit third formation of the aorist, although, 
in fact, the Sclavonic preterite belongs to the first Sanskrit 
aorist formation. Compare aax f/a-c/i, “I gave,” aacte, 
dn-ste, ye gave,” with Sanskrit forms like andi-sliam, andi- 
-shia: c/4 ''to give,” follows the fourth formation, but 

would form addsarrij addsia, acccvding to the first. 

503. In the first person dual and plural the Old Sclavonic 
inserts between the auxiliary verb and the personal character 
an 0 , as a conjunctive vowel, so that in this respect dfa-c/i-o-va, 
da-ch-o-m, agree more with the Sanskrit second and Greek 
first aorist formation {adihh-d-va, adiksh-d-ma, e§e/^-a-/iei/) 
than with andishuv, andishma; but the o is not an old heredi¬ 
tary possession brought from the East, but a subsequent in¬ 
sertion to avoid the combination c!iv, chin, TJie Servian, also, 
which has in its preterites (in the imperfect and in the so- 
called simple preterite) left the sibilant of the verb substan¬ 
tive (where it has not been entirely dropped) in its original 
form, has kept free from the conjunctive vowel; as, ujrasmoy 
‘‘ we played.’’ For the most part, the aorist, in Old Scla¬ 
vonic, is corrupted by the gutturalization of the sibilant in 
the first person of the three numbers. Tlie relation to 
the Sanskrit in this manner becomes similar to that of the 
plural locative in cli to the Sanskrit in m or as in 

vdova-ch = vidhavd-su, in the widows ”; snocha-ch 

~ ‘‘in the daughters-in-law”; [G. Ed. p. 810 .] 

also similar to that of the pronominal plural genitives in ch 
to the Sanskrit in sdm or sjidm, so that has the 

same relation to U-shu, in respect of its mutation and 
abbreviation, as bdd-i-ch lias to abddh’-i-^ham, 

564. In the third person plural, in Old Sclavonic, instead 
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of sha, chu also is used, but only in the case where the pre¬ 
ceding vowel is an a or t ye, and then both sha and cliA (re¬ 
garding iL from on see 463.) are used at pleasure; e. cj. 
MA3AUIA ma^asha, or MA^A%if ma^achu, “ tliey anointed ; 
byechu or BtuiA byesha, “ they were.”* 

565. In the second and third person singular, according to 
Dobrowsky, instead of the forms without termination, ending 
with the class or root-vowel, those in mE she also occur. 
He gives, indeed, in his first conjugation (p. 524) from ylayo- 
lach, “ I spoke,” glagola as second and third person; but from 
MA 3 AX ma^ach, “ I anointed,”’ he gives MA 3 AmE ma^ashe as 
second and third person, for which, in both persons, we find 
in Kopitar MA3A ma^a. From the special point of view of 
the Sclavonic we might easily fancy we saw the personal 
sign in the mE she of MA 3 AmE ma^ashe, ** thou didst anoint, 
compared with the present MA/kEmn mascheshi, “ thou 
anointest,” with the slight alteration of shi to she ; and then 
assume an inorganic transfer from the second to the third per- 
[G. Ed. p. 811.] son, as our German sind has made its way, 
from its proper place, into the first person, or, as in Old and An¬ 
glo-Saxon, the termination of the second person plural has been 
imparted both to the first and third, and in the Gothic passive 
the third person plural has replaced both the second and first. 
But if, in the Old Sclavonic preterite, we have recognised the 
Sanskrit aorist and the euphonic law, which has destroyed all 
original final consonants (§.255. /.), we easily perceive that 
the she of MA3AmE ma^ashe, “ thou didst'anoint,” stands for 
shes, and that of MA3AmE ma^ashe, “he anointed,” ior shet; and 


* difference of writing the third person plural between Kopitar 
and Dobrowsky had escaped me in $463. and 405 .; the former (Glago- 
lita, pp. 61, 62) writes sht/a^ the latter, whom I have followed, UIA 
sha. Though Kopitar, as I doubt not, is right, still the form sha, if it 

never even occurs, or very rarely, is so far the elder, as the y of shya is to 
bo considered an inorganic prefix, as in many other forms (see §. 255. ??.). 
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at this s}ie(s), she{i), of the second and third person rests on 
the Sans, sis, sit, of the above-mentioned akshdipsis, akshuipsit 
(§. 545.). I do not say on shas, shat, of adik-shas, adik-shat 
=eSetK-a-ai, eSeiK-cre, (p. 782); for although the termination 
of MA 3 AmE ma^a-she is nearly identical with that of e^eiK-cre, 
still the second person plural MA 3 ACTE ma^aste (not MA 3 AUIETE 
ma^ashete) teaches us that the Sclavonic aorist formation be¬ 
longs to the Sanskrit first, not to the second (=Greek first). 

566. I believe, too, that forms like tlie above-mentioned 
bddi, “thou didst wake,” “he did wake,” originally had ano¬ 
ther syllable she after it; thus bddi from budishe; nese, 
“thou didst bear,” “he bore,” from neseshe; as in Servian 


all imperfects in the second and third person singular actually 
terminate in she. But in the said dialect the Sanskfit 
aorist has split into two tenses, of which one is called in 
Wuk’s Grammar (translated by J. Grimm) “imperfect,” the 
other “simple preterite.” The former carries the sibilant 
of the verb substantive, in the form of m sh or c s, through 
all the persons, with the exception of the first person singular 
and third plural; the latter has entirely lost it in the sin¬ 
gular, but exhibits it in the plural also, in the third person. 
I annex for comparison the two tenses of iirpXai igram, 
“ I play,” in full. 


IMPERFECT. SIMPLE PRETERITE. ’Ti 


SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

SING. 

PLUBAL. 

w 

igray 

igrasmo, 

igra, 

tgmsmo. 

p- 

igraslie, 

tgrasle, 

igra. 

'igraste. 

OD 
»—• 

tgrashe, 

igrau, 

tgraj 

igraske. 

U_) 


567. The Bohemian has a remnant of the preterite 


# The sign ^ occurs, according to Wuk, in syllables ^Mn which the 
tone terminates roundly/* Remaih that in the first person singular and 
second person plural the simple preterite is distinguished from the imper¬ 
fect simply by the absence of this accent. 
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corresponding to the Sanskrit aorist, in the tense desig¬ 
nated by Dobrowsky as the imperfect of the optative, in 
which byclu which is distinguished from the ^Qld Sclavonic 
'‘I was,'’ only by a different form of the 
radical vowel, in combination with the past participle byh 
(thus byl-bych) expresses the idea, “I were,” or “would 
be.” If the participle preterite follow a second time this 
byl-bych this forms the pluperfect of this mood, and bylbijch 
by I signifies “iff had been,” or “I would have been.” Com¬ 
pare the conjugation of byl-bych (feminine byla-bych, neuter 
bylo-bych), or rather that of bych alone, with that of the 
Old Sclavonic fi'hX, byech, “ I was.” 




BOHEMIAN. 

SING. PLURAL. 

bych, by chum, 
bySj hyste, 

by, by, 

I 


OLD SCLAVONIC. 

SING. PLURAL. 

hyech, byechorn, 

bye, byesle. 

bye, hyesha {byeshya). 


“ Remark,—The second person singular bys has the 
advantage over the Old Sclavonic bye of retaining the 
sibilant of the auxiliary verb, while in the third person 
[G.Ed. p.813.] plural, Bt3UiA byesha, has, in this respect, 
the advantage over by. From the Bohemian, as our point 
of view, the s of bys can only mark a personal termination, 
particularly as s in Bohemian actually expresses the second 
person. According to that, however, which was previously 
remarked regarding the she which occurs in Servian, and 
occasionally, also, in Old Sclavonic, in the second and third 
person singular, it can admit of no doubt that the s of bys 
is identical with that of the second person plural byste, 
and that it has preserved the first, and not the second 
sibilant of the Sanskrit singular persons, like akshdlpsis, 
cindislns, p, 793 G. ed. The root *to be,’ according 

to the first aorist formation, would, in the second person 
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Angular, form abhdunhis, and, without Vriddhi, abhilslm the 
middle part of whicli is contained in the Bohemian bys," 

568. Tile Old Sclavonic dach, “ f gave,” and analogous 
formations, remind us, through their guttural, which takes 
the place of a sibilant, of the Greek aorists e^oiKa, edtjKa, 
?lKa. That which, in Old Sclavonic, has become a rule in the 
first person of the three numbers, viz. the gutturalization 
of an original s, may have occasionally taken place in 
Greek, but carried throughout all the persons. No con¬ 
jecture lies closer at hand, than that of regarding e^w/ca as a 
corruption of e^wira, whether it be that the <r has with one 
step passed into k, or that a k has placed itself beside the 
sibilant of the verb substantive, as in the imperfect otkov, 
eW, in the old Latin future escit, and in the imperfects and 
aorists in eaKov, ka-KOjxr}v, ddKov, daKoixrjv, as dtveveaKC, Kahe- 
ecTKov, KaXeffKeTo, e\a<TKe, ^aadcTKeTo, in which the accession 
of the verb substantive is not to be overlooked, which there¬ 
fore is doubly contained in the forms in cra-crKov, cra-crKo/xtji'. 
But in ebu>Ka, edrjKa, ^Ka, it being presupposed that they 
were formerly eJaicr/ca, &c., only the euphonic accompani¬ 
ment of the cr would have remained, and thus an original 
eJwcra would have next become eSoxTKa and then e§u>Ka. 
Perhaps, also, a k may have originally been prefixed to the 
(7 of the to-be-presupposed eJcoo-a, as in ^vv from avv =San- 
skritsam, “with”; so that thus eScoKa would be an abbre¬ 
viation of e§w^a, as perhaps a form xum [G. Ed. p. 814.] 
preceded the Latin cum if it is akin to ^vv, uvv, scim. 

569, The Lithuanian also presents a form which is 
akin to the Greek and Sanskrit aorist, in which, as it 
appears to me, k assumes the place of an original s; I 
mean the imperative, in which I recognise that Sanskrit 
mood which agrees with the Greek optative aorist, and 
through which, therefore, the k of duk, “give,” dukite, 
“give ye” (Sanskrit rMsfc/Wa, “may ye give,” precative 
middle), is connected with the k of the Greek e§coxa. But 
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i, the K of e^cofccx, edyjKa, rfKa, has either, as I prefer 
to assume, directly, or through the medium of ctk or 
proceeded from cr,^ then there is no difficulty in deducing 
also the k of perfects like SeScdKa from cr, and therefore from 
the verb substantive, although the Sanskrit in this sense 
refrains from combining with the root as. But funda¬ 
mentally all tenses have an equal claim to this root, to 
express the copula, and if, in Greek, imperfects like 
eSi'Scdv, and aorists like eSo)v, in the third person plural, 
combine with the verb substantive, while the Sanskrit 
forms adaddm, adorn, remain simple; and if, further, the 
Greek dialectically combines the imperfect eV/cov with the 
imperfects of attributive verbs, and the Latin here uses 
its ham, while the Sanskrit imperfects nowhere receive 
the verb substantive, it cannot surprise us if the Greek 
restores that in the perfect which the Sanskrit has neglected. 
The incumbrance of the root, which occurs in the perfect 
through reduplication, is not favorable to the reception 
of the verb substantive; and the Greek also admits, the 
addition of the k only there where the least difficulty 
exists, viz. after vowels and the lightest consonants, the 
[G. Ed. p. 815.] liquids; thus, SeSco/ca, indeed, TrecplArjKa, 
ecpdapKa, ecrraAKa, TrecpayKa, but not reTvirKa, TreirKeKKa: but, 
in order to avoid the harshness of this combination, the k of 
the auxiliary verb is changed to h, as it were in the spirit of 
the German law for the mutation of sound,f and this, with 
the preceding tenuis or medial, is changed to an aspirate; 


♦ Regarding the reverse case, the transition of gutturals into o-, see 
§, 501. 

t See §,S7. In the Malay-Polyncsian languages, also, mutations of 
tenues into aspirates occur; for example, h for k and / for p. In the 
language of Madagascar, also, ts for as in German z instead of the aspi¬ 
rate of asfutsi, ^^white,’^ corresponding to the Malayand Sanskrit 
p^ta^ “ pure,'^ of the same meaning. See my Treatise on the Connection 
of the Malay-Polynesian Languages with the Indo-European, llenuirk 13. 
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Tervtpa for rhvn a from reTVTt-Ka, tteTtXe-xa for weTrAcK a 
from ‘nenXcKKa. On the other hand, in T-sonnds the lan¬ 
guage has preferred dropping tliese entirely before k, and 
leaving the k in its full right and possession; thus, e-^revKa, 
'TTe-ireiKa, for 6\j/evdKa, ’neireidKa. The passive, on account of 
its heavy terminations, is less favorable to the reception of 
the auxilicyy verb. And as, together with ^/^ocrar, e'^oaav, 
no forms e^/JoVai/ro, eJocrai/To, exist, so to the active perfects 
in K(x no passives in Kcc/xcct (or (ra/xai, with the original sound 
preserved) correspond. It might, however, be assumed, that 
the cr, which has remained in forms like TereAecr^a/, ecnracr- 
fiai, ijvvcTf^ai, especially after short vowels, sometimes also 
after long onfes {IjKovanai), is not euphonic, but belongs to the 
vei b substantive; for it is assuredly treated preciselv like 
the or which takes the place of a radical 7’-sound (ei/reiar-pa/, 
■ne-neifT-fxai) and is only dropped before another a (ireTrei- 
-(Tat, r]Kov-(Tai), In verbs in v, the v and cr contend to a cer¬ 
tain degree for the honor of being retained: -ne^avafiat 
would be an impossibility in the present state of the lan¬ 
guage, but TTe^a-cr/ia/ has obtained currency in preference to 
■necjiafx-fxai (as e^ripa/xixai and others); while in the third 
person -nefjiav-Tat has carried off the victory from -ni^a-arai, 
perhaps under the protection of Trecjiav-aai, [G. Ed. p. 816.] 
which necessarily gained tlie jireference over Tteffia-acrai, 
a form repugnant to all custom, and over 7r^</,a-<ra/, in which’ 
the V would have been unnecessarily abandoned. The cir¬ 
cumstance that verbs of this kind exhibit the cr also in the 
formation of words, before suffixes which begin witli g or t 
{TehecTfxa, reXeariji), is no argument against the opinion that 
the 0 - in the perfect passive has more than a euphonic foun¬ 
dation; for without deriving such words from the perfect pas¬ 
sive, still the custom of writing cryu, err, which have good 
foundation in the perfect passive, may liave exerted an influ¬ 
ence on such forms, in which the a before g and t can only 
appear as an idle or euphonic accompaniment. 

3 F 
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. That aorist formation, to which, in my Sanskrit 
grammar, I have assigned the fourth place, is of less im¬ 
portance for comparison with the European cognate lan¬ 
guages, but deserves notice on this account,"that it makes 
the verb substantive so broad that it cannot be overlooked ; 
for in forms like aya-sisham, I went,” it receives the w^ord 
in its broadest extent, and exhibits its radical consonants in 
a double form; and so in the other persons, with the excep¬ 
tion of the second and third singular, in which we have 
ayd-sis, ayd-sit, for aydsik-s, aydsUhty on the same ground on 
which, in the third formation, ahudhis, ahodbit, are used, com¬ 
pletely passing over the auxiliary verb (see §. 560.). The 
full conjugation of aydsisham is as follows:— 



SINGULAR. 

ayd-sis'karriy 

ayd-sis, 

ayd-sit, 


DUAL. 

ayd-sishwHy 

ayd-sishtamy 

ayd-sishtdm, 


PLURAL. 

ayd-sis lima. 

ayd-sishta. 

ayd-sishus. 


[G.Ed. p.817.] 571. This aorist formation is not used in 
the middle, or has fallen into disuse; probably because the 
broad form of the auxiliary verb accorded just as little with 
the heavier middle terminations, as in Greek the syllable 
era of ediSo-cra-Vy eSo-aa-v, with the passive edtSo-vroy eBo-vro. 
The active also, in Sanskrit, avoids this formation in roots 
which are encumbered with a final consonant, with the 
exception of three roots in in: raiUy ‘‘ to play,” nam, “to 
bend,” yam, “ to restrain.” As, however, m before s must 
pass into the very weak nasal sound of Anuswara (w), 
which, in comparison with other consonants, is almost 
nothing, the forms, therefore, arnh-sisham, anaii-sisham, 
ayan-sishaw, come, in respect to the weight of the root, very 
near to forms like aydsisham. 

“Remark.—If it is asked, in what way the language 
has arrived at the form sisham, two modes of deriving it 
present themselves. Either, as I have before assumed, si 
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■^s a syllable of I’eduplication, and nhavi (properly sam, the 
s of which, through the influence of a preceding i, becomes 
sh) the princijDal syllable; or siskam was originally sasom; 
shhwa, xas 2 va or sdswa; and sishma, sasma or susnia, &c.; 
and these forms have been so developed from the second 
aorist formation, corresponding to the Greek first 
(see §. .555.); that to the verb substantive, which already 
existed accompanied by a, the same attached itself a second 
time, pi’eceding the personal terminations (probably at a 
time when the auxiliary verb was no longer recognised as 
such); just as in Latin third persons plural, like serpserunt 
from serpsesunf. From sduci, sdrna {adikshdva,a(lik!<hd'ma, eSet- 
^apev), would consequently next be formed sdswa,sasma; from 
satam, safa {adikshalam, adlksliata, edet^arov, eSe/^are), would 
come sastam, sasta. But subsequently, after tlie u and a of the 
first syllable had, in order to lighten the weight, become ?, the 
following s necessarily became sh; thus, dual sishwa, sh-htam, 
sishtdm, from sdswa, sastam, sastdm; and, in the first and 
second person plural, sishma, sishta, from sdsma, sasta. The 
root 5iT?r sds, ‘ to rule,’ in some persons affords us an excel¬ 
lent prototype or counterpart of this pi’ocess of corruption. It 
weakens, viz. before the heavy personal terminations begin¬ 
ning with mutes (not, however, before the weak v and m) its 
d to i, and consequently must also change fG. Ed. p. 818.] 
its final s into sk, and a following t, th, into t, th; and 
exhibits, therefore, in the dual, siskktm, siskthdm, instead 
oUdstam ddsfdm, in the plural, sisktha for sdsta. In the 
third person plural tlie appended auxiliary verb under dis¬ 
cussion exhibits the termination us for an; thus, aijdsishus 
for aydsishan, as might be expected according to the 
analogy oi adikshan, eBet^av, The replacing of the termina- 
nation us by an is easily explained by considering that us 
passes as a lighter termination than an (§. 462.), and that, 
on account of the doubling of the auxiliary verb, occasion 
arises for lightening the word in every other manner possible. 

3 F 2 
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root ids, too, which is so liable to be weakened, selects, 
in the third person plural of the imperfect, the termination 
^ls for an; thus asds-iis, corresponding to the second 
person asish-la. If, then, as I scarce doubt, the aorist 
form in sisham, &c., has arisen in this way, that the 
auxiliary verb has been re-attached to itself, being first 
simply combined with the root; then this form in principle 
corresponds with the Ionic aorist-forms like eXdcraa-Ke (for 
^Xacre from rjKmar), BaadaKeTo for eSdcraTO. The dropping 
of the augment in these aorists and similar imperfects is 
clearly occasioned by the new burthen which has been 
attached; and we might therefore, in Latin also, ascribe 
the dislodgement of the augment to the circumstance (or 
find it promoted thereby), that all imperfects and perfects 
(aorists) of attributive verbs, according to what has been 
before remarked, are or were encumbered with an aux¬ 
iliary verb (ham, si, vi, id), or a syllable of reduplication, either 
visible or concealed by subsequent contraction (cucurri, cepi). 

In the isolated and unsupported mm for dram = usam, 
the augment was laid aside by the simple abbreviation of 
the vow'el.” 

572. In Zend, those aorist forms which unite the verb 

substantive with the root, are of rare use, but are not entirely 
wanting. The only instance which I can cite is, however, 
the form mansta, “he spoke” (Vend. S. p. 132), a 

middle of the first formation, corresponding to the Sanskrit 

amansta, “ he thought,” from the root man, which, 
in Zend, has assumed the meaning “to speak,” and has 
also produced the substantive manthra, “ speech.” 

The frequently-occurring dasia, “ he gave,” is not, 

as might be imagined, an aorist, but is based as imperfect 

[G. Ed. p. 819.] on the Sanskrit ’51?^ adaita (from adad-ta 
for adadd-ia^eSl^To), since, according to §. 102. (end), the 
first t must be changed into ,v. 

573. We now pass on to those formations of the San- 
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it aorist, wliieh are known in Greek under the name 
of the second. To this class belong, according to the 
arrangement of my Sanskrit grammar, the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh formations. The fifth annexes the personal termi¬ 
nations direct to the root, and is distinguished from the 
imperfect only by the removal of class characteristics; 
thus as, in Greek, eJcur is distinguished from e§/&coi/; so, 
in Sanskrit, addm is distinguished from acladdm (see p. 6*74); 
and in Zend, where, too, this kind of aorist formation is in 
like manner found, da7lm from 9 >^( 2 ^ dadhaiim (re¬ 

garding dJi fore/, see §. 39.). .To the Greek earriv, e(TTr]£, 
ecTTrj, asthdm, asthds, astlidt, correspond, 

in opposition to the reduplicated, but, in the radical vowel, 
irregularly shortened cdhhtham, afishlhas, atiskthai (see §. 508.). 
The relation of the Greek edrjv to eildy^v corresponds to that 
of adhdm to adadhdm (from dkd), ‘‘ to lay,” “ to place.” The 
Greek 6cj)V‘£, e(j)v-{r), have the same relation to 

ecpv-o-v, e<j}v-e-g, 6<pv-e, that the Sanskrit abhuv-nrn, “I was” 
(not ahhd-m, see §. 437. Rem.), abhu-St abhii-U have to 
abhav-a-my abhav-a-s, abhav-a-t, since bhd, as belonging to 
the first class, assumes, in the special tenses, an a, but witli- 
draws it in the aorist, as the Greek does its o, e. 

574. The Latin fui, which, like all perfects, according 
to what I have before remarked (see §§. 546. &c.), I re¬ 
gard as originally an aorist, diverges from the correspond¬ 
ing form of the Sanskrit and Greek, by the assumption of 
a conjunctive vowel i, and thus corresponds to the sixth 
formation; hence for abhu-s, [G. Ed. p. 020.] 

or rather for the Sanskrit middle form a-bhu-lJids \ for 
although the fifth formation is not used in the middle, 
and no add-tUf as-fhd-ia, adlid-ia, correspond to the Greek 
eSo-TOy eVra-To, ede-ro, still it may be presumed that they 
were originally in use. In the third person,/w-i-/, stands for 



* Respecting thes fu-i-stis, see 540. 
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ahhiL-t, e(pv ; in the plural,/w-i-mzts for ahliu-ma, ^v-fj.ev ; /«- 
-i-siis for abhu-ta, e<pv-Te, If this aorist formation were em¬ 
ployed in Sanskrit in the middle also, the first person 
singular would be ahhiLv-i ,*, and, without euphonic per¬ 
mutation of sound, abhu-i. To the former the obsolete 
fuvi corresponds; to the latter, fu-i. I do not, however, 
place any weight on this surprising accordance; for 
although fui is based on a middle form (the m of ahhuvam 
would probably have been retained, see §. 431.), still it is 
certain that, in Sanskrit, the termination of the first 
person singular middle, before the division of languages, 
had not yet fallen into the abbreviated condition in which 
we now see it; and, according to the analogy of the pre¬ 
supposed third person, abhu-ta, in place of abliuv-i, abhu-ma, 


(from abhuinam or -mum, see §. 552.), must have existed. 
I do not, therefore, regard the i of fu-i as identical with 
the Sanskrit i of the pre-supposed ahh4vi, but as identical 
with the conjunctive vowel i of fu-i-sti, fu-i-t, &c. Conse¬ 
quently, the form fu-i, just like present forms, e.ff. veli-o =vah- 
-d-mi, is entirely deficient in a personal termination. 

575. The sixth Sanskrit aorist formation is distinguished 
from the fifth simply by this, that the personal terminations 

(G. Ed. p. 821.] are united with the root by a conjunctive 
vowel a, and this a is treated in conjugation exactly like 
the class vowel of the first and sixth class (§. 109“. 1.). This 
aorist, therefore, is distinguished from the imperfect of the 
first class simply by the withdrawal of the Guna; e.g. the im¬ 
perfect oirish, “to injure,” class 1, is arhh-a-m {^araMiam), 
and the aorist ati^ih-a-mm W^e have, therefore, here the rela¬ 
tion of the Greek e\ent-o-v to the aorist eKm-o-v, which is 


* The common rule would require ahliuvi (with a short m), but hhu has 
this property, that before vowels it becomes himv: hence, in the first per¬ 
son singular, ahhu v-am, and in the third plural ahhtiv-an; in the first and 
third person singular of the reduplicated preterite hahhuva stands iircgu- 
larly for bubhdv-a. 
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itlioiit Giiua, From budh, to know/’ class 1, comes the 
imperfect abddh-a-m {=abaiidh-a-m)y and the aorist abudh-a-m, 
just as, in Greek, from ^YF, e^evy-o-v opposed toecpvy-o-v. 

576. In the Sanskrit sixth class, which has a as its class- 
vowel in common with the first, but does not admit of Guna 
in the special tenses, which would have to be withdrawn in 
the aorist, the formation under discussion is possible only in 
a small number of irregular verbs, which, in the special 
tenses (see §. 109\ 1.) insert a nasal, and again reject it in 
the aorist, as generally in the common tenses. Thus lij), 
which has been repeatedly mentinped, “to smear” (compare 
dAcK/)co), forms, in the imperfect, alimpamy and in the aorist 
alipam. Another form of this kind is alapam, “ [ did cut 
oflP,” in contradistinction to ahimpam (compare the Latin 
rumpoy riipiy rvptum). The same is the relation of Greek 


aorists like eKa/Sov (Sanskrit labh, '‘to obtain’), e^aJor, eKadov, 
to their imperfects eKapfiavovy e^duSapou, eAdudavovy only 
that these, besides the inserted nasal, have also another ex¬ 
ternal addition, which is likewise rejected, as, in Sanskrit, 
the fifth and ninth classes reject their intermediate syllable 
71 u, nd. As to the imperfect amk-nav-am and the aorist asa/c- 
-a-TTiy which, in Sanskrit, come from sez/r, “ to be able,” class 
five, these two forms stand in a relation to one another similar 
to that in which the Greek passive aorists e^vy/ji', eplyrjv, 
CTrdyrjVy stand to their imperfect actives [G. Ed. p. 82*2.] 
e^evyvvvy epiyvvv, eTxrjyvvv ; and as for the imperfect aklis- 
-nd-7ny and the aorist aJclis-a-in, which come from Idis, class 
nine, this corresponds exactly to the relation of the Greek 
eddp-vrj-v to e§ap-o-v. From sivid, “ to sweat,” class four, 
come the imperfect asidd-ya-m, and the aorist aswid-a-m: 
here the relation is similar to the correspondence of an 
aorist e/SaA-o-v, in Greek, to the imperfect e/3aAAovy it being 
pre-supposed tlmt the gemination of /3dAAo>^ is the couse- 


* If we assume in /SdXXw the mutation of an original tenuis to its 

medial 
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quence of an assimilation (see §. 501.), and that therefore 
^aA.\c*) has arisen from /3a\yo), as aWog from d\yog. 

577. In roots which end with vowels this aorist forma¬ 
tion is, in Sanskrit, little used, and where it occurs the 
radical vowel is rejected before the vowel of conjunction, 
with the exception of ^ n and of which the former 

becomes ar, the latter ir : e. g. asar-a-m, ajir-a-vfiy from 
^ sri (originally 5ar), to go, ^ jfi (properly jar^ jiT\ 
“to grow old,” am-a-m, from sivi, “to grow.” Roots in 
u and u do not occur in this aorist formation; otherwise 
from bJiUy “ to be,” if it followed this formation, and in 
like manner rejected its vow'el, would come abharrif abhaSf 
abkat, which would approach the Latin bam of ama-bam 
very closely; or, if the ??were not rejected, but, according 
to §. 574., changed into uVf or, according to the general 
law of sound, into uvy then, in respect to the conjunctive 


vowel, in the third person singular the Latin fu-iA, and, in 
[G. Ed. p. 823.] the first person plural, fii-i-mus, would 
have the same relation to abhuv-a-t, ahhuv-d-ma, or ah/mv- 
-a-ty abhuv-d-may that, as above (§. 507.), veh-i-U veli-i-musy 
have to vah-a-ti, vah-d-mas. 

578. In Zend it is hardly possible to distinguish every¬ 
where with certainty the aorist formation under discus¬ 
sion from the imperfect, at least not in examples of the 
kind like the frequently-occurring zanat, “he struck,” 
This form may be regarded as an aorist, because the root 
hariy to which the Zend zan (for which also 
corresponds, belongs to the second class; and therefore, in 
the second and third person singular, the imperfect forms 


medial, as, vice versa, in IlYe=budh, “to know/' a tennis stands in place 
of a medial, then IBdWo) would be referable to the Sanskrit root pad, whence 
pady^, “I go" (middle), assuming a causal meaning. As regards the 
Weakening of the d to I, BAA answers, in this respect, to the Prakrit pal. The 
same may be said of TrdXXo), where the initial sound presents no difficulty. 
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for ahaiis, ahant, according to §. 94. In Zend, also, 
this root prevails chiefly in the second class. We find in 
the Vend. S. p. 158. &c. repeatedly jainii, “he beats,’’ also 
zainie (p. 157, j^erhaps erroneously for zainti, or it is a 
middle); but at p. 177 we find according 

to the first class, and therefore zanat also may be 

allotted to the first class, and regarded as the imperfect. 
But although zanat should be explained as belonging to 
the class to which this verb is principally referable, it 
may be still regarded as the imperfect, and, in fact, as 
following the analogy of the .Sanskrit arddaty “ he 

wept,” and the Zend anhat, '‘lie was” (see§.532.). 

579. The Sanskrit seventh aorist formation is distin¬ 
guished from the sixth by a syllable of reduplication pre¬ 
ceding the root, and therefore answers to the Greek 
aorists, as enecjyvoi/, eTre^paJor, e/ce/cAero, and such as have 
dropped the augment, as reTVKov, ireTtidov. We have already 
adduced above (§. 546) Latin perfects like cucurri, tutudi, 
cecini, and remarked, that sucli as cepi, fr^gi, f^ci, and pro¬ 
bably also such as Ugi^ fddi, scdhi, vidi, fu(jU (if in the 
latter the length of the vowel is not to be regarded as 
compensation for an . 9 , which has been dropped after the 
final consonant of the root,) contain a concealed reduplication 
(see §§. 547, 548). The Sanskrit apaptam, [G. Ed. p. 824.] 

“ I feH”(*), for apapafam, from pat, “to fall,” corresponds 
exactly to the above-mentioned Greek e7re<j>vov in its entire 
structure, and therefore, also, in the rejection of the radical 
vowel. While the Greek reduplicates this root in the present 
and imperfect, and withdraws the reduplication in the aorist, 
so that the Doric eneTov (commonly eirea-ov) has the same 
relation to eirnTjov that eBoiv, edrjv, ecrrrjv, have to eStSoip, 
erldriVi urr^^r/the Sanskrit, with this verb, adopts the reverse 
method, and opposes to the imperfect apatam an aorist 



* See niy lessor Sanskrit Grammar, §.382., Remark. 
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apaptam. The Greek imperfect, therefore, em-nTov, corre¬ 
sponds most surprisingly with this aorist apaptam, and the 
Greek aorist e-rterov with the Sanskrit imperfect apatam. 

580. In Sanskrit all verbs of the tenth class follow this 
seventh aorist formation, and, which is the same thing, 
all causal forms, for these are in their formation identical 
with the tenth class. And here the rhythmical law is valid, 
that either the syllable of reduplication, or the base-syllable, 
must be long, whether by natural length of the vowel or 
by position, as in apaptam. Both kinds are often at will 
admissible in one and the same root, but in most cases the 
use of language has exclusively decided for one or the 
other kind, and, in fact, most frequently for the length of 
the syllable of reduplication; e. < 7 . from sil, “ to make,” 
comes asisHam or aimlam; from chur, “to steal,” comes 
achUchuram. 

581. Besides the verbs of the tenth class and causal 
forms, as the above-mentioned apaptam, and some others 
to be given in the following paragraphs, only four other 
roots ending with a vowel belong to this class, viz. sri, “ to 

[G. Ed. p. 825.] go,” iwi, “ to grow,” “ to go,”* dru, “ to 
run,” sru, “to hear,” snu, “to flow,”t whence aiisriyam, 
asiswiyam, ududruvam, aiusruvam, asusniivam. 

582. I have already remarked (§. 548.) that anesam, 

“ I went to ruin,” from nas, in my opinion contains a 
concealed syllable of reduplication, and has arisen from 
ananisam (for ananai-a-m) by rejection of the second n; 
and, moreover, that Latin perfects like c^pi rest on the 
same principle. In avucham, also, “I spoke,” I 


* These two roots may be originally identical, as semi vowels are easily 
interclianged (see §. 20.), and the Latin cres-co may be referred to one or 
tlie other. 

+ This is connected with sru, “ to flow,” by tlie affinity of the liquids : 
compare the Greek vea>, vtv-cronai ; pea>, peu-o-opat. 
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fcognise a reduplication, though it appears that the 6 is 
only an alteration of the a of the root. The root vach 
has, however, a tendency to suppress its radical vowel and 
vocalize its v: hence, in the participle passive, ukta, and 
in the plural of the reduplicated preterite tLch-i-mci, from 
ti-uchima. If, then, it is assumed that in the aorist forma¬ 
tion under discussion the root vach has been contracted to 


tich, then voch may very satisfactorily be deduced from 
va-uch for vavach. The syllable of reduplication, there¬ 
fore, has in this form, with regard to gravity, carried ofF 
the superiority over the base-sylloble, as in forms like achH- 
churam, “ I stole.” Whether the Zend vadchhn, 

“ I spoke,” tlie third person of which, vaochat, occurs very 
frequently, is identical with the Sanskrit avucham, and 
therefore, in like manner, reduplicated, cannot be decided 
with certainty, for this reason, that, as Burnouf has shewn, 
the Zend has a tendency to change an a, through the 

influence of a preceding v, into i 6, and thus to make 
it more homogeneous to the nature of the v ; but, accord¬ 
ing to §. 28., an a is prefixed the ^ d. A present middle, 
also, vaochi occurs in Zend *, and a potential (op¬ 
tative) va6ch6it (Vend. S. p. 163), [G. Ed. p. 82C.] 

which might, however, also be regarded as aorist of the po¬ 
tential. 

583. In aranclham, also, “ I injured,” “ I slew,” from the 
root radh, I think I discover a reduplication, j- assuming an 


♦ Vend. S. p. 83: tat vaclio vatcM, “ this speech I speak.” Or should 
vaScM be considered a reduplicated preterite ? It is certain that Anquetil 
is wrong in regarding it as the imperative, and translating the passage by 
'prononcp.% hien c^te •parole** 

t This root may be akin to vadh, to beat/' “ to slay (see 20.), to 
wliicli A. Senary has referred the Latin laedo^ which, therefore, would be 
also connected with radli^ and stands nearer to the latter, as r and I are 
almost identical. 
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exchange of the liquids ; thus, arandhnm foi* arardliam, from 
araradham, as apaptum from ajxjpatam. With regard to the 
exchange of the r for n, it may be proper to advert to the 
Tongian nima, “ five,” in opposition to rima, lima, of the dia¬ 
lects near akin. Observe, also, that in tlie intensive forms 
chanchal and chanchur,* the nasal of the syllable 
of reduplication is the representative of the I and r of tlie 
root, just as of the fx of the Greek irtfxTrprjp.i, where, 

therefore, /x for A stands in the reverse relation of the Latin 
flare ior the Sanskiit »n dhmd.f 

584. In verbs which begin with a vowel the whole root is, 
in Sanskrit, in this aorist formation, twice employed, and tlie 
first time, indeed, uniting the radical vowel with that of the 
augment, according to the principle of §. 530, in accordance, 
therefore, with the Greek aorists with Attic reduplication, as 
^yayov, iopopov. The Sanskrit, liowever, requires, in the 
second annexation of the root, the lightest vowel of all, i, 
[G. Ed. p.827.] as the representative of all the rest. Not 
only, therefore, are t and the diphthong d (a + i) shortened to 
i, and, e. g., from iday (causal from id, “ to praise ”) dididam 
formed, but a and d also are weakened to i, after the 
principle of Latin forms like tetigi, conlingo, where the 
encumbrance of the root by the syllable of reduplication 
or the preceding preposition is the occasion „of the vowel 
being weakened. Hence, in Sanskrit, from utay (causal 
of at, “to go,”) comes the aorist dfitum, and from dpny 
(causal of dp, “ to obtain,”) dpipam, , with which the 
Latin adipiscor for adapiscor may be compared, and the 


* From dial, chav; see my lesser Sanskrit Grammar, (J. 506.507. 
tPott (Etym. Forsch. 11.690.) properly derives the Lett, dunduris, 
“ hornet," from dur-t, “ to stick ”; it has, therefore, in the repeated sylla¬ 
ble likewise an exchange of liquids: thus, also, the Greek devbpov is to be 
derived from bepBpov, and is akin to bpvs and the Sanskrit druma, “ tree,” 
( compare Pott, 11.235.). 
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reek reduplicated forms dr/raAAw, ovlvrjiit, oTr/Trreua), for 
aTccraTvAco, ovovi^fii, oiroTiTevc^ (compare Pott, II. 690.). And 
■gr Uy also, and ^ %iy and the diphthongs in which u is con¬ 
tained, are changed into i; hence dundidam from unday 
(cans, of und, “ to make wet,’’ compare Latin unda), 
duninom from uUy class ten, “ to abate.” It was first from 
these formations, and the analogous forms of desideratives, 
that I perceived that the weight of the u is borne less 
readily by the language than that of thez; for otherwise 
it would not be replaced by z in syllables, where the whole 
attention of the language is directed to make them as 
light as possible. But in the whole of Sanskrit Grammar 
no other case exists where u, to lighten the syllabic weight, 
becomes i : for while in roots beginning with a consonant 
desideratives in the syllable of reduplication weaken a 
radical atoi [e.g. pipatish from paty “ to cleave”), u remains 
unaltered (yuyuis, from yudh, “to fight,”), which serves 
as a proof that u is ligliter than a, because, were it hea¬ 
vier than a, it would have a better right to be changed 
into i. 

585. In roots which end with two consonants, of which the 
first is a liquid, this is rejected, in order the more to relieve 
the weight in the base syllable, but it is retained in the syl¬ 
lable of repetition; hence above (§. 584.), [G. Ed. p.828.] 

dundidam for dundundam; so, also, drjijam for drja^'jam, from 
arjy class ten, “to earn.” According to this principle, in Latin 
[i\so,pmigo, if encumbered by reduplication, loses its nasal; 
thus, pupugiy not pupungl The loss of the nasal in tetigiy tutiidiy 
surprises us less, because in these verbs it in general belongs 
less strictly to the root, and is dropped also in the supine 
and analogous formations. But if, in Sanskrit, the first of 
two final consonants is a mute, and the second a sibilant, then 
the syllable of repetition receives only the first of the two 
consonants, and the base syllable retains them both; as from 
ikshay (causal of iksh, “to see”), comes dichikshamy for 
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dikiJcsham or uihhiksham.* This principle is followed by 
the Greek dhaXKov, for which, according to the principle of 
the above-mentioned uundidam, dXKaKov, or, with the aug- 
ment, rjKKaKov would be used. 

586. In the few verbal bases which, exclusive of the cau¬ 

sative affix ay, contain more than one syllable, the Sanskrit 
receives, in the syllable of repetition, only as much as can be 
contained in one syllable; as from avadhir, class ten, ‘‘to 
despise,”f comes dv~avadMram. The Greek follows the same 
principle in forms like dy-i^yepKa, op-dpv'x^a. 

587, The Zend supplies us with an excellent aorist-form 

of the seventh formation, which has been already several 
times mentioned, and which was first brought to light by 
Burnouf, viz. ururudusha, **thou didst grow (see 

§. 469.), from the root rudh, “to grow,” which, in the Sanskrit 

ridh has preserved of the dh only the aspiration. With 

[G. Ed. p. 829.] respect to the length of the syllable of re¬ 
duplication this form answers to those in Sanskrit like 

achuchuram (see §. 580.). The initial u of uru- 

nidusha is regarded above (§.518.) as the representative of 
the a of the augment, through the assimilating influence of 
the u of the following syllable. But it now appears to me more 
correct to recognise, in the initial vowel of the form spoken of, 
only the original accompaniment of the augment, which has 
been dropped, and that, therefore, from arurudliuslia, by the 
retro-active influence of the {i of the second syllable, next arose 
aururudhuslia, as, in §. 46., 1 have endeavored to derive 
haurva from the Sanskrit sarvay through the euphonic influence 
of the v\ and as the base word dtharva/n, “priest,” in the weak 
cases, in which the final syllable van is contracted to un, adds. 


* Gutturals in the syllables of repetition are always replaced by pa¬ 
latals. 

11 explain avaf\a the preposition which has grown up with the base, 
and regard the termination as akin to dhydi^ “ to think,’’ dhira^ “ sage. 
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through the influence of the ii of this syllable, a w to the pre¬ 
ceding a, thus athaururiy* from which, by dislodging the a, is 
formed the more common afhiiruiiy'f as for [G. Ed. p. 830.] 
the Sanskrit tarunay “ young,” we find in Zend both iauruna 
and turuna. The u of the penultimate of urilrudh-u-sha cor¬ 
responds to the conjunctive vowel a of Sanskrit forms like 
achucliur-a-Sy achuchiir-aAlidsy and may have proceeded from a 
by an assimilating influence of the u of the preceding syl¬ 
lable. If the older a had been retained, we should then find 
(according to §. 56^), ururudhanha. 


THE PERFECT. 

58S. It has been already remarked, that that Sanskrit 
preterite which agrees in form with the Greek perfect is, 
according to its signification, not a perfect, but is most fre¬ 
quently used in the sense of the Greek aorist (§. 513.). 


* I find the initial ci of the strong cases abbreviated in the examples I 
have before me of the weak cases. The strong cases change the proper 
theme dtharvan to dtliramn) hence the nominative dthrava (Vend, S. 
p. 55). Without transposition, an e, or some other auxiliary vowel, must 
have been inserted between the r and v, because r can neither stand at the 
end, nor in combination with a consonant. 

t Thus Vend. S.p. 65, the Qemiive athuruyio, and, p. 234 twice, the 
dative athurun^ : on the other hand, p. 65, 1.13, the accusative plural 
athaurunans~eha. The view I now take of the phenomenon under dis¬ 
cussion differs from that in 46. in this, that I there represented the u of 
the second syllable of athurun as proceeding directly from- the a of the 
original form, in consequence of an assimilation, while 1 now regard it as 
a remnant of aw, and look upon the a no longer as a prefixed vowel, but 
as the original one, by the side of which a u has been placed through the 
influence of the u of the following syllable; as frequently happens with an 
iy through the influence of a following i or y (see $.41.) I fully agree 
in this point with the opinion expressed by Bumouf in his review of the 
First Part of this book (Journal des Savans, 1833, in the separate impres¬ 
sion, p.8), where, also, the Zend atirvat, ‘‘horse,” is in this way compared 

with the Sanskrit arvaji. 
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Our German unparaphrased preterite, which, in its origin, 
coincides with the Greek perfect and Sanskrit reduplicated 
preterite, has likewise renounced the perfect meaning, 
but in Gothic represents both the Greek iinj)erfect and 
the aorist, as well as the perfect, and, in the earliest Old 
High German authorities, besides these tenses, the plu¬ 
perfect. In the ninth, and, as Grimm remarks, perhaps 
so early as the eighth century, begin the circumlocutory 
forms of the perfect by the passive participle with the 
auxiliary verb haben, and, in neuter verbs, with the verb 
substantive, in which respect we must advert to the practice 
of the Sanskrit language, in expressions like gato 'smi (for 
gatas asmi), ich bin gegangcn'' ‘'I am having gone’’ 
(see §. 513.); as also to the circumstance, that, in the forms 
in tavat {tavant), the idea of possession is contained, 

and that uktavdn asmi, “c/k?,” properly means, ‘‘I am gifted 
with having said” (therefore “having said”) (see §. 513.). 

[G. Ed. p.831.] The Old High German uses, beside the 
verb corresponding to our haben, also eigan, which has the 
same import, for its paraphrase of the perfect; in the 
indicative, only in the plural; but, in the subjunctive, in 
the singular also (see Grimm, IV. 149). 

589. As regards the formation of the German unpara¬ 
phrased preterite, the Gothic has, in the strong conjuga¬ 
tion, under certain circumstances, regularly preserved the 
reduplication, which, from the earliest period, belongs to 
this tense; viz. first, in all verbs (their number is, it must 
be allowed, but small) which have a long vowel in the 
root (not, perhaps, merely in consequence of a Guna in 
the present, and the forms tliereto belonging); secondly, 
in those verbs which exhibit unchanged, in the present, 
an a long by position; as, from the roots slep, “ to sleep,” 
v6, “to blow” (Sanskrit vd), halt, “to be called,” auk, ''to 
increase,” fald, “to fold” (present falda), the first and 
third person singular are saizh^p, vaivd, haihait, aiauk, 
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yaifaltli (for faifald, see §. 93 \) The form saizUp (regarding 
z for Sy see §. 86. (5.)) stands so far isolated, as all other 
verbs, which exhibit an e in the present, replace this 
in tlie preterite by 6. They are the following: /e/ca, 
I touch,” taitdlc, ‘‘ I touched ” ; grilciy I weep ” (Sanskrit 
krand, “ to weep ”), gaigrdt, “ I wept Uta, ‘‘ I leave,” 
lailM ‘‘I left “I lament” (Latin plango)^ faiflokj 

I lamented ”; rMa, ** I ad\dse,” mirotht “ I advised.” 
This change of the vowel cannot surprise us, as ^ and 6 
are the common representatives of the original long d 
(see §. 69.), as, in Greek, e and o. are the usual representa¬ 
tives of the short a : taitok, tliierefore, has the same relation 
to ieka, that, in Greek, reTpocpa has to Tjoe^o), AeAozTra to 
Ae/TTCt), TTeiTotda to Tretdo) ; or, more strictly, that eppcjdya has 
to prjyvvpLt ; for in Greek, too, Yj and co are representatives of 


the long a. 


I believe that the reason of this exchange of 


vowels in both languages is to be found in [G. Ed. p. 832.]- 
this, that the quality of 0 is heavier than that of E, and that 
the tense under discussion, on account of its being encum¬ 
bered with reduplication, feels a necessity to appear heavier 
in its root than the unencumbered present; as also, in 
Gothic, the reduplication has in general maintained itself 
only in roots of strong build.* 

590. Vahsga, I grow ” (Zend iicSy to grow ”), 

from the root vahs, with the character of the Sanskrit 
fourth class (see §. 1092.), and standa, “I stand,” are the 
only verbs which, notwithstanding that they exhibit in 
the present an a long by position, have nevertheless per¬ 
mitted the reduplication to disappear. They form, in the 
first and third person singular preterite vdhsy stdtli. The 
dropping of the class syllable ya of vahsya is regular, as 
this syllable belongs only to the special tenses (see §. 109®.). 


* I hereby retract the conjecture I formerly made that the a which 
follows the root of the Greek perfects exercises an influence in changing 
the e of the root (Vocalismus, p, 40). 

3 G 
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this respect, therefore, vohs has the same* relation to 
vahsya, that, in Sanskrit, nandm has to nasydmh “ I go to 
ruin ” ; and the 6 of vohs and stoth corresponds as the 
regular long vowel of the a (see §. 69.) to the Sanskrit d of 
forms like nancisa. While the Old High German con¬ 
trasts with its present stantu a preterite stuont (see 
§. 109^ 1. p. 112) stdfhi which has abandoned the inorganic 
nasal of danda, presents, moreover, the irregularity that 
the ihy which, according to §. 93®., has assumed the place 
of the d, is preserved also in the terminations which are 
annexed ; thus, first person plural, sthotlium for siudum, as 
the analogy of baitth, budurriy from the root budy would lead 
us to expect. 

591. The difficulty that, in Gothic, there are two verbs 

[G. Ed. p. 833.] with a radical a in the present, which, in 
spite of their length by position, have nevertheless lost the 
reduplication of the preterite, is again, in a certain degree, 
obviated by the existence of two preterites, which have pre¬ 
served the reduplication without their vowels being long 
naturally or by position; viz. liailialiy ** I hanged, ^ faifah, ‘‘ I 
seized ” (present haha,faha). But if it is considered that 
these verbs, in the other German dialects, have really length 
by position, and probably originally had it in Gothic also, 
the violation of tlie proposition expressed above, that the 
reduplication is borne in Gothic only by roots with long 
syllables, appears, through this consideration, less im¬ 
portant.* 



* In Old High German the preterite is hidfig, Jiang (Jiianc^ Jianc)^ which 
would lead us to expect a present ha'nguyfa'ngu^ for which, however, occur 
hdhUyfdhUy infinitive Mhan,fdhan. Graff gives only to the former along 
a, to the latter a short one; but the quoted examples confirm also the 
length of the former, not by circumflex or doubling ot the a. It is highly 
probable, however, that the same quantity belongs to both verbs: thus 
they are either haJian and fahan, or hahan dJidfdkan. As they have no 
preterite, if the length of the a is not proved, it cannot be decided from the 

point 
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592. J. Grimm first acutely remarked, that the other 
German dialects, in those classes of verbs which in Gothic 
clearly exhibit the reduplication, continue it in like manner, 
although scarcely perceiDtibly. The syllables of reduplication 
lose the appearance of a syllable of redupli- [G. Ed. p.834.] 
cation, when the following syllable is either quite passed 
over, or only loses its consonant, and unites its vowel with 
that of the syllable of reduplication. The former is the case 
in some Sanskrit desiderative forms, as lips, pits (Lesser 
Sanskrit Grammar, §. 490.), for which, according to rule, we 
should have lilaps, pipaisf' wherefore it appears to me 
far more proper to assume tlie suppression of the second 
syllable, than that of reduplication, together with the 
change of a into i, for which no reason at all could exist, 
because the form would have been already sufficiently 
weakened by the suppression of the syllable of reduplica¬ 
tion. A simple consonant is suppressed in the Greek 
yivopai from yi-yvopai, which is, however, itself an abbrevi¬ 
ation of ytyevopai: moreover, in the Sanskrit aorist, 
anisam (^=anaisam) from ananisam, and, in the Latin 
perfects analogous with it, as c§pi (see §. 548.): finally, in 
the Old High German preterites, as Malt (our Melt) from 
Mhalt, for which, in Gothic, haihald. 

593. It must, perhaps, be regarded as a dialectic peculia¬ 
rity in Gothic, that the syllable of reduplication has always 
ai. It was the custom, perhaps, at the time when all Ger- 


point of view of the Old High German, whether they are to be allotted to 
Grimm^s fourth class (with long d in the present), or to the seventh (with 
short a in the present). The Middle High German lidhe, vuhe, hmliest, 
vcuhesty preterite hie, vie (for hieh, vieh), speak in favour of the fourth 
class, to which they are ascribed by Gn’mm also, who writes hdhu, fdliu. 
In Gothic, then, instead of the Qx\simghaJia,faha^vfe should expect 
feha^ as sl^pa, leta^ answering to the Old High German sldfu, Idzu. 

* I consider, also, dhiksh^ ‘‘ to kindle," which is held to be a primitive 
root, as a desiderative of this kind, and I derive it from di(dha)ksh from 

dah“ to hmn:' 
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man languages were still one, that the heaviest vowel, a, was 
weakened in the syllable of repetition to the lightest, i, 
as is the case in Sanskrit in the syllable of repetition of 
desideratives, where, e. from dah^ “ to burn,” comes di- 
dhaksh, not dadhaksJi; and as in Latin reduplicated forms 
like cecini, the a in the syllable of repetition becomes e, and 
in the base i, while a radical o and u in both places remain 
unchanged {momordi tidudi). For the diphthong ai, e.g., of 
HAIT, ‘‘to be called,” i would be, in the syllable of repe- 
[G. Ed. p. 835.] tition, quite as much in its place ; for, in 
Sanskrit, only the last element of the diphthongd ( = a + i), 
and of diphthongs generally enters the syllable of reduplica¬ 
tion; wherefore, e. the reduplicated preterite of k^t {=kait), 
“ to invite,” is chlkHa (first and third person singular). If an 
infringement of the law for the mutation of sounds, by pre¬ 
serving the old tenuis in the final sound (as in = 
sivapimi, “ I sleep’"), be assumed, it might be said that the 
Gothic HAIT would correspond to this Sanskrit kU, and 
therefore haihait (for kihaii) to the above-mentioned 
chikita. But though au also is, in Gothic syllables of redu¬ 
plication, represented by a?, as ai-auk, “ I increased,” while, 
in Sanskrit, 6 (=a + u) becomes it, puprotha, from prSth, 
** to satisfy;” still the i of this ai may be regarded as a 
weakening* of u as we have seen above, in Sanskrit, the re- 
duplicated aorist dundidarn for dundudam proceed from 
und (§. 584.). might also regard the i of ai-auk 

as a weakening of the a of the base-syllable, which, how¬ 
ever, appears to me less probable, as in diphthongs the 
second element always has the etymological preponde¬ 
rance, and the first is a mere phonetic prefix; on which 
account I prefer recognising in the syllable of repetition 
of the Latin cecidi, of ccedo {=ca}do), the second element 
of the diphthong rather than the first, although a in 
the Latin syllables of repetition is regularly replaced by e. 
Be this, however, as it may, I consider this as certain. 
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that the ai in Gothic syllables of reduplication was for¬ 
merly a simple i, and that this ai is a dialectic peculiarity 
limited to the Gothic, like that which, according to §. 82., 
the Gothic employs instead of a simple i before 7i and r; 
which latter, in the other dialects also, is alone repre¬ 
sented. We miss, therefore, in the Old High German 
hialt for Gothic haihald (from hihald), only the h of the 
second syllable; and in the Old Northern iuk, “ I ” or “ he 
increased,” nothing is wanting of the Gothic [G. Ed. p. 836.] 
ai-auk, as far as the latter is an inorganic extension oii-auk; 
but au has, according to the Sanskrit principle, been con¬ 
tracted to 6, while in the participle passive aukinn it has 
remained open, and in the present, by a doubled Umlaut,* 
become ey. 

594. The Old Northern reduplicated preterites of verbs 
with a radical a (Grimm’s 6rst conjugation) appear to me to 
stand upon a different footing from the Gothic like hai-hald, 
in so far as the latter have weakened the a in the syllable of 
repetition to i, and have prefixed to it an a, wliile the former 
(the Old Northern), quite in accordance with the Sanskrit 
principle, have left the a of the syllable of reduplication un¬ 
altered and without addition, but, on the other hand (like the 
Latin perfects ieligi, cecini), have weakened the a of the base 
to i, and, in agreement with the Sanskrit law of sound, have 
contracted the latter with the a of the syllable of repetition 
to 1 In this way only, in my opinion, can we explain it, 
that as, in Old Northern, from the root HALD^ “ to hold,” 
(whence the present is, by the Umlaut, held, and the participle 
passive haldinn), comes the preterite MU (the tenuis for the 
medial at the end of the word, as in Middle High German, 
see §.93“.), plural Jdldum; therefore MU fro'm 7ta/iiU for 
hahalt, as the reverse case of the Old High German hi-alt 
from hihalt for hahalt. So also in roots with a long cl, for 


Sl 


* By the Umlaut the a becomes and the m, ii •==. i^y-^T'ramlator, 
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■which the Gothic uses ^ (§. 69.); e.g. from GRAT, “to weep,” 
and BLAS, “ to blow,” come gr&t, blis, as the contraction of 
gra{(jryt, blu(bl)is,* in contradistinction to the Old High 
German blias (hlies) from bliblas. The Old Saxon stands on 
the same ground as the Old Northern; hencej from fallu, 

[G. Ed. p.837.] “ I fall,” /eW, “ I fell,” from fafill ; and from 

s/dpu, “I sleep,” sl^p, “I slept,” from sldslip; just as, in 
Sanskrit, plurals like nemirfia, from vanimima, correspond 
to singulars like nandma, “ I bent myself,” of which more 
hereafter. 

595. Verbs which, in Gothic, have the diphthong ai as the 
radical vowel, lay aside, in Old High German, in the base- 
syllable, the last element of the said diphthong, and retain 
only the first, either unaltered, or corrupted to <?, which, 
indeed, happens in most of the received authorities; hence, 
to the Gothic preterite haihait, “ I was called,” in Otfrid hiaz 
(for hihaz from hihai^, in the other authorities quoted by 
Graff, hiez, corresponds; which latter, in respect to its e, 
answers better to the present /leizze ( = Gothic /m^a), where, 
however, the ie is not yet to be regarded as one. sound (= {), 
as in our New German /uess. Of the Gothic diphthong au, 
we find, according as authorities vary, either the first or 
the second element preserved, and the former, indeed, 
either unaltered or changed to e, and also the latter either 
unchanged or corrupted to o (see §.77.); e.g. from Maupa 
comes, in Gothic, the preterite haihlaup (see §. 598.), for 
which, in Old High German, we find in Graff the forms 
liaf (from lilaf for hlihlauf)) lief, Uuf, Hof. 

596. In Sanskrit the syllable of reduplication always 
has the radical vowel, only shortened, if long; and, as has 
been already remarked, of diphthongs only the last ele- 


• Present, with the Umlaut, greet, bices, participle passive grdtinn, 
bldsinn. With respect to the rejection of a double consonant in the re- 
dupUcated preterite, coinpare the relation of the Old High German vior, 
“four,” for Gothic Jidvdr. 
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ent (see §. 593); hence, bcibcindh,^ from handily ** to bind 
babhdsy from bhdsy “to shine”; blbhid, from bliid, “to 
cleave”; didip, from c/fp, “to shine”; tutud, from tud, “to 
beat, push”; pi^pzJr, from pilr, “to fill.” If for the vowel 
rl the syllable of reduplication receives an a, this proceeds 
from the primitive form ar ; e.g. mamarda, [G. Ed. p. 838.] 

“ I and he crushed,”t comes not from mrid, but from mardy 
which in the dual and plural is contracted to mrid; hence 
first person plural mamridima. Roots which begin with 
vowels we have already discussed (see §. 534.); only this may 
be here further mentioned, that roots which begin with a 
and end with two consonants proceed in a very peculiar 
and remarkable way, since they first contract the vowel of 
repetition with that of the root to a long a, then add an 
euphonic 7 z, and then annex the whole root a second time, so 
that thus the radical vowel occurs three times; as, d-n-anj^ 
from aa-n-anji from ary, “to anoint” (Latin ungo). 

597. The Greek pays no regard, in its syllables of redu¬ 
plication in roots beginning with a vowel, to the vowel of 
the base, but always replaces it by e, which the Latin does 
in its perfects (which are reduplicated and carried back to 
the Sanskrit seventh aorist formation), only in the case, in 
which the root exhibits the heaviest of all vowels, viz. a, 
which appears too heavy for the syllable of reduplication, 
as, in Sanskrit, it is found inadmissible in tlie syllables of re¬ 
duplication of desideratives, and is replaced by the lightest 
vowel, i. Thus in Greek the perfect reracpa corresponds 
to the Sanskrit tatapa or tatdpay “ I burned,” just as Tervipa 
to the Sanskrit tiitopa (pi. tutupma=rervpaixev) “ I beat. 


* I give the theme without any personal termination whatever, 
f Compare the Latin momordi^ although this is based on the aorist of 
the seventh formation, where amamardam, middle amamard^y might have 
been expected. 
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wounded, slew,” nTe(f>l\YiKa* to the Sanskrit pipraya or pi.~ 
prdya, from pn, to rejoice, to love ” (compare the Gothic 

[G. Ed. p. 839.] friyo, “ 1 love ”). It is certain, that origi¬ 
nally the Greek, also, must, in the syllable of reduplication, 
have had regard to the radical vowel; that, however, in the 
course of time, all vowels in this place were weakened to e, 
as is the case in New German in the final syllables of poly¬ 
syllabic words; as, e.gr., we contrast hinde, salbe, (jaberiy with 
the Gothic binda, salbd, gabuin, and Gdste, Gdsten, with the 
Gothic gasteiSy gastim. A similar weakness or vitiation to 
that which has overtaken our final syllables might easily 
liave befallen a Greek initial syllable not belonging to the 
base itself. 

598. As regards the laws to which the consonants in 
tlie syllables of reduplication are subjected, the Sanskrit 
replaces the gutturals by corresponding palatals, and, in 
agreement with the Greek, the aspirated consonants by 
corresponding non-aspirates; e.g. cJmMs, from kdsy ‘‘to 
give l}ght')f Jc/gam, from gamy'* io go') dadhdy from c/M, 

to set, layas, in Greek, redyjy from the corresponding 
root 0H. Of two consonants combined in the initial sound 
in Sanskrit, the first is usually repeated; hence chakrandy 
from krandy “to weep”; chikshij), from kship, ‘‘to cast.” 
The Gotliic follows the same principle, if the second of the 
combined consonants is a liquid; hence gaigrdly “ I wept,” 
corresponds to the Sanskrit word of the same import, c/^a- 
kranda ; and saizlep (see §. 86.(5.)), “ I slept,” to the San¬ 
skrit smhwapa.X We might hence infer that the preterite 


* Regarding the origin of the k and the aspirate of see $.568. &c. 

t I refer the Gotliic haiza, torch" {z a softened 6*, see $.86. (5.) ) to 
this root. 

JThe root swap is irregular in this, that it is contracted before the 
heavy terminations into sup (shup ); on this form is founded the syl¬ 
lable of reduplication, through the u of which the s following becomes sk. 
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which nowhere occurs, of lilaiipa is haihlaup, not hlaihlavp. 
But if, in Gothic, the second of the combined consonants is 
a mute, this finds its way into the syllable [G. Ed. p. 840.] 


of reduplication also; lienee shaiskaitlu “I separated,” the 
third person plural of which, skaislcaiduny occurs in Luke ix. 33: 
hence might be deduced, also, staitaut, from STAUT. 
The other German dialects have, unrestrictedly, left two 
combined consonants together in the syllable of repetition; 
hence, in Old High German, sliaf, ‘‘I slept,” spialt, ‘'I 
cleft,” from slislaf, spispalt; unless in the second syllable 
one of the two consonants would be rejected, as in the Latin 
spopondi, steii, for spospondi,^^'stesti. But the Gothic skai- 
skaith speaks against the latter. 

599. It remains to be remarked, wuth respect to the 
Sanskrit syllables of reduplication, that if a root begins 
with a sibilant before a mute, the syllable of repetition, 
according to the general law, does not contain the first 
consonant but the second, respect being had to the rules 
of sound before mentioned; e.g, from sthd comes tasthdu, 
** I, he stood;” from spris {spars ); pasparsa, “ I or he 
touched,” in opposition to the Latin steii, spopondi. The 
Zend, closely as it is allied to the Sanskrit, does not 
recognise this rule. I cannot, indeed, quote the perfect 
of std, nor any other perfect of roots with an initial 

sibilant before a mute, but as sihd in Sanskrit has a syl¬ 
lable of reduplication in the special tenses also, and forms, 
in tlie present, tishthdmi, we see, from the Zend 
histdmi, that the law of reduplication under discussion, at 
the time of the identity of the Zend with the Sanskrit, 
was not yet in force, or at least not in its full extent. 
Of the Latin it deserves further to be remarked, that in its 
sisto, which is properly the counterpart of the Sanskrit 
tishthdmi, Gr. Y(TTrjpt, and Zend histdmi (see §. 508.), it follows 
the general law for syllables of reduplication, while analo¬ 
gously with steti a present stito might have been expected. 


THE PERFECT. 
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. .[G. Ed. p.841.] 600. With respect to the Greek, as soon as 

we recognise in the I of I'crTrjjjit, as in the Zend hi of liistami, 
a syllable of reduplication, to which we are compelled, by 
its analogy with S/Sco/z/, rlOrjixt, (3il3y]ixt, &c., and by the cir¬ 
cumstance that O' in the initial sound is easily weakened to 
the rough breathing, we must allow, that in the perfect 
ecrTrjKa, also, the rough breathing stands for cr, and that, 
therefore, we have in this form a more perfect syllable of 
reduplication than is usually the case in roots which have in 
the initial sound a heavier consonant combination tlian that 
of a mute before a liquid. We cannot place ecrTYjKa on the 
same footing with eifjLapraif which we would suffer to rest on 
itself; for the latter has just as much right to the rough 
breathing as the Latin sisto to its s : and when Buttman says 

o 


(Gr. §. 83. Rem. 6.), “ The often-occurring a.(pe<ncxXKa (pre¬ 
supposing e(jra\Ka) in the Milesian inscription given by 
Chisbull, p. 67, furnishes a proof tliat the rough breathing 
instead of the reduplication of the perfect went further in 
the old dialects than the two cases to be met with in the 


current language {earriKa, effiaprat),” it is important to ob¬ 
serve, that here, also, the root begins with cr, which has been 
preserved in the syllable of repetition as the rough breathing. 
Xn etTTjjKa tliis phenomenon has been preserved in the lan¬ 
guage as commonly used, because, in my opinion, the analogy 
of the present and imperfect has protected the breathing 
which belongs to the reduplication of the perfect. 

601. Moreover, if, in other consonantal combinations than 
that of a mute before a liquid, the syllable of repetition has 
usually dropped the consonant to be repeated, this clearly hap¬ 
pened because a greater weight of sound in the base syllable 
rendered a lightening of the syllable of repetition desirable; 
hence, e,(/. e\(fa\Ka, e((»dopc(, from Tie'^aAKa, Ttecjidopa, In these 
and similar forms the coincidence of the initial syllable with 

[G. Ed. p. 842.] the augment is only casual; and if in the e 
a remnant of a syllable of reduplication is recognised, we are 
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thei'eby compelled to exidain the e of ei/ra\Aoi/, e<pdeipov 
also, as the syllable of reduplication, since in the imperfect and 
aorist (and this a23pears from the Sanskrit) a simple vowel, 
independent of the root, has just as much a primitive founda¬ 
tion, as in the perfect, in roots beginning with a consonant, a 
syllable beginning with the radical consonant or its represen¬ 
tative has. It cannot, however, be denied, that in some cases, 
tlu-oiigli an error in the use of language, the example of the 
augmented preterites has operated on the perfect. It may 
be, that the e of edya, eovprjKa, is just as much the augment 
as that of ea^a,* eovpow: but it also admits of being re¬ 
garded in the perfect as the reduplication, since e and o are 
originally identical with a, and have pi’oceeded from it by 
corruption (see §. 3.); and since both a and o easily become 
e as, e.g., the final e oi'd^ei^e ( = adilcshat, see p, 803, 

G. ed.) is, according to its origin, identical with the a of 
eSet^a, eBet^a-s, &c., and the e of vocatives, like Auxe ( = 
vrika), is only a weakening of the o concluding the base-word, 
and corrupted from the older a (see §. 204.). 

602. To pass over, then, to the alterations, to which the 
radical vowel in the Sanskrit reduplicated preterite is sub¬ 
jected, we will consider first the roots with a. This is 
lengthened before a sim 2 )le consonant in the third person 
singular active, and at pleasure, also, in the first; hence, 
from char, “to go,” to which the Gothic root H/iE, “to wan¬ 
der,” corresponds, come chachdra or chachara, “I went,” 
chachdra, “ he went. This analogy is [G. Ed. p. 843.] 
followed by those Gothic verbs which have preserved a 
radical a before simple consonants in the present, but re¬ 
place it in the f)reterite with d; as fara, the preterite of 
which,/dr, in respect to its vowel, corresponds as exactly as 
possible to the Sanskrit chdr of chachdra, for 6 is, in Gothic, 


* TJie digamma belonging to this verb, which rests on the Sanskrit hh 
of hlianj, “ to break,” leads us to expect an aorist, and in the most 

ancient time a perfect fefaya for the Sanskrit habhanja. 
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‘the regular representative of the long d, and takes the place 
of the short a, where the latter is to be lengthened, as, vice 
versa, 6, in case of abbreviation, becomes a; on which account 


feminine bases in 6 (=Sanskrit a) exhibit in the uninflected 
nominative an a, since Ions: vowels at the end'of a word are 
the easiest subjected to abbreviation (see §. 137.). The rela¬ 
tion, therefore, of for to fara is based originally not on an 
alteration of quality, but only on that of quantity; and the 
vowel difference has here just as little influence in the de¬ 
signation of the relation of time, as, in the noun, on that of 
the case-relation. As, however, in for the true expression 
of past time, viz. the reduplication, has disappeared, and/dr 
stands iox faifor, the function performed by the difference of 
the vowel of the root, in common with that of the personal 
terminations (or of the absence of terminations, as in for as 
first and third person singular), is, for the practical use of 
language, the designation of time. Thus, in our German sub¬ 
junctive preterite in the plural, the Umlaut is the only sign by 
which we recognise the relation of mood, and which, there¬ 
fore, is to be held as the exponent of the modal relation, since 
the true expression of the same, viz. the vowel e (e.gr. oiwdrev, 
wdref), which was formerly an i (Old High German wdrimis, 
ivdrit), and, as such, has produced the Umlaut by its assi¬ 
milative power, is no longer, in its corrupted form, distin¬ 
guishable from the termination of the indicative 
[G. Ed. p. 844.] 603. The Gothic fdr is distinguished from 

the Sanskrit char of chachdra by this, that it retains its long 
vowel through all persons and numbers, while in Sanskrit it 
is necessary only in the third person singular, and is found or 
not, at will, in the first person singular. To the Gothic, how¬ 
ever, the Greek second perfect corresponds in the case where 
a radical a is lengthened to d, or its representative,' rj. The 
relation of Kpd^o) (eKpocyov) to KGKpdya, of ddWo) {dd\cd) to 
redrjKa, corresponds exactly to the relation of the Sanskrit cha- 
rdmi and Gothic/am to chachdra, fdr. In Greek verbs which 
have changed a radical a, in the present, to e, the change of 
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tins e into the heavier o is substitute for the lengthening 
(see §. 589.). 

604. In roots which end with two consonants the length¬ 
ening of the a to d is, in Sanskrit, quite omitted, and so, in 
Gothic, that of a to 6; as, in Sanskrit, mamantlia, “ I or he 
shook,”TnamonZ/nmof, '‘we shook,” from manth; so, in Go¬ 
thic, vaivald, “ I or he ruled,” vaivaldum, "we ruled,” from 
vald. Those Gothic verbs which weaken, in the present, a 
radical a before a double consonant to i (see p. 116 G. ed.), 
replace the same in the plural numbers of the preterite, and 
in the whole subjunctive preterite, by u ; hence, BAND, “ to 
bind” (from which the present ihida), forms in the singular 
of the preterite band, baiis-t (see §. 102.), band, answering to 
the Sanskrit babandha, bahandh-i-tha, babandha : in the se¬ 
cond person dual, however, bund-u-ts for Sanskrit baband-a- 
-thus; and in the plural, bund-wm, bund-u-t, bund-u-n, for 
Sanskrit babandh-i-ma, babandh-a-{tho), babandh-us. The 
subjunctive is bundyau, &c. The Old High German, which 
has for its termination in the second person singular in¬ 
stead of the Gothic t an i, which, in my opinion, corresponds to 
the Sanskrit conjunctive vowel i, exhibits, before this i, also 
the alteration of the a ton; hence, in the first and third per¬ 
son singular bant corresponding to the Sanskrit babandha and 
Gothic band; but in the second person [G. Ed. p. 845.] 
bunt-i, answering to the Sanskrit babandh-i-tfia and Gothic 
bam-t Hence we perceive that the change of the a into u 
depends on the extent of the word, since only the monosyllabic 
forms have preserved the original a. We perceive further, 
that the weight of the ii appears to the German idioms ligliter 
than that of the a, otherwise the u would not relieve the a 
in the same way as we saw above ai and au replaced by i 
in the polysyllabic forms, or before heavy terminations (see 
p. 707 G. ed.); and as, in Latin, the a of calco and salsus, 
under the encumbrance of a preceding preposition, is repre¬ 
sented by u {conculco, insulsus). 
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605 . Where, in Gothic, a radical a is weakened before 
simple consonants, in the present, to i, but retained in the 
singular of the preterite, we find instead of it, in botli the 
plural numbers and in the whole subjunctive preterite, in all 
the polysyllabic past forms, therefore, an e, and for that in the 
Old and Middle High German an d, which here, however, 
occurs as soon as in the second person singular indicative, 
because it is polysyllabic: in Middle High German, how¬ 
ever, it is changed to a?. The present of the root LAS, ** to 
read,’' is, in Gothic, lisa, in Old High German lisu, in Middle 
High German Use; the preterite in Gothic is las, las-t, las, 
Usum, Usui, lesun; subjunctive Usyau, &c.: in Old Higli 
German las, Iasi, las, Idsum&s, Idsuf, Idsun ; subjunctive Idsi, 
&c. : in Middle High German las, Icese, las, Idsen, Idset, Idsen ; 
subjunctive Ixnse. This phenomenon stands in contradiction 
to all other strong verbs, because here the polysyllabic forms 
have a heavier vowel than the monosyllabic; but the reverse 
naturally appears everywhere else. Even in the Sanskrit 
we find this apparent contradiction to tlie law of gravity, and 
the surprising, although, perhaps, accidental, coincidence 
with the Gothic, that in both languages in similar places— 
[G. Ed. p. 846 .] viz. before the heavy terminations of the 
dual and plural—a radical a is changed into in both lan¬ 
guages only in roots which terminate in a simple consonant; 
to which is further added, in Sanskrit, the limitation, that tlie 
initial consonant, also, must as a rule be simple, and cannot 
be V or the like, which, in the syllable of repetition, according 
to §. 598 ., experiences a change. The syllable of repetition, 
however, is suppressed in the cases in which the a is changed 
into L This is the practical view of the rule, which we shall 
subsequently endeavour to elucidate theoretically. Let the 
root tan, to extend,” serve as example. 
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. SINGULAR. 

tatdna or tatana, 


DUAL. 

teniva for tataniva, 


PLURAL. 

Unima for tatanima. 


iatanthay 

or Unitha for taianitha, 


} 


linathus for ixiianathus. 


Una for tatana. 


tatdna, 


Unatus for tatanatus, Unus for tataniis. 


Une for tatanS, 
tenisM for tatanishe, 
UnS for tatane, 


MIDDLE. 

tenivahe for tatanivaM, 
Undtlie for tatandthe, 
tendU for tatandU, 


UnimaM for tataniinaliL 
tenidhwi for taianidhwe. 
teniU for tataniU, 


It appears, therefore, from this paradigm, that the form Un 
used for tatan, though far the most common, is adopted 
only before heavy terminations, or in such persons as, in 
their full form, would appear to consist of four syllables; for 
although, in the second person plural, Una stands for tatana, 
and in the third person plural, Unus for tataniis, still us in this 
place is an abbreviation of anti (compare §.462.), and a is 
clearly only the remnant of an original termination atha: 
the a of Una, for Un-a-tha, corresponds [G. Ed. p. 847.] 
merely to the conjunctive vowel of the Greek reTvcjy-a-Te and 
of the Gothic vaivald-u-th,f6r-u4h, Us-u-ihJ^ The reason of 


* I have already, in my System of Conjugation, and in the Annals of 
Oriental Literature (London, 1820), caUed attention to tlie fact, that the 
Sanskrit tutupa in the second person plural is an abbreviated form, and in 
the former parts of this book the fact has often been alluded to, that the 
Sanskrit, in particular cases, appears in disadvantageous contrast with its 
European sister idioms. It has therefore surprised me that Professor Hofer, 
in his Treatise Contributions,’^ &c., p. 40, has made so general an asser¬ 
tion, that recent investigators have not been desirous “ of keeping per¬ 
fectly free from the unfortunate error of believing in the imaginary invio¬ 
lability and pristine fidelity and perfection of the Sanskrit.” For my part 
1 have never conceded to die Sanskrit such pristine fidelity; and it has 
always given me pleasure to notice the cases in which the European sister 
languages surpass it, as the Lithuanian does at this day, in everywhere 
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the abbreviation is clearly apparent in the second person 
singular; for if here the termination tlia is joined directly to 
the root, the full reduplication remains; but if the number of 
syllables is increased by a conjunctive vowel, then ten is used 
for tatan; thus tenitha (from tatanitha) answering to tatanthcu 
I recognise, as has been already observed (see §. 548.), in forms 
like t&n a concealed reduplication; thus Un from tatin (as in 
Latin cecini for cacani)y and this from tatany whence, by re¬ 
jecting the second t, tan (for ta-an) may have been formed, and 
so, in earlier times, have been used for Un; and I think that 
the Gothic t in forms like Msumy is not found there because the 
Sanskrit, in analogous forms, has an but for this reason, that 
the Sanskrit ^ was formerly an d, but the Gothic S represents 
the d (§. 69.). The Old High German has preserved the ori¬ 
ginal sound, and exhibits Idsiim^s (from lalasumh\ which, in 
contrast with the Gothic Usumhy appears like a Doric form 
[G. Ed. p. 848.J contrasted with an Ionic one.^ While, in 
the second person singular, the Gothic las-ty on account of its 
monosyllabic nature, is based on Sanskrit forms like tatanfJwy 
the Old High German Iasi answers to the contracted form i&- 
nitha^ It must be assumed that the Gothic lasy lasfy was for¬ 
merly lailasy lailast; and then, too, the plural lesum stood in 
the proper relation to lailas {Jalas)y z.e. in the relation of 
the weaker to the stronger radical form. We give, for a 
complete general view of the analogies ej^isting between 
the Sanskrit and the German in the case before us, the 



expressing the idea who by has, while the Sanskrit kas, according to 
fixed laws of sound, becomes at one time kali, at another kd, at another 
ka, and appears in its original form only before t and th. 

* Regarding the Latin forms like see §. 648. It may be here 
further remarked, that Ag. Senary, also (Doctrine of Latin Sounds, p. 276, 
&c.), traces back the Latin perfect in all its formations to the Sanskrit 
aorist. 
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•eduplicated preterite of sad, “ to sit,” “ to place one¬ 
self,” corresponding to the Gothic sat and Old High 

and 


German saz, I sate,” 

connected with 

it in form 

sense. 

SINGULAR. 


SANSKRIT. 

GOTHIC. 

OLD HIGH GERMAN. 

sasdd-a or sasacl-a, 

{sai)saU 


sascit-tha or sM-i-tha, 

{sai)sas-ty 

sdz-i- 

sasdd~a, 

{sai)sat, 

(si)snz. 


DUAL. 


sSd-i-vOy 

ska? '(see §. 441.) 

. . . 

sed-a-thust 

set-u-ts 

.... 

s&d-a-tus 

.... 

... 


PLURAL. 


s^d-i'DiGy 

sk-u-rriy 

sdz-u-mes. 

s&d-a-\ 

sH-u-iliy 

sdz-u~t 

s6d-usy 

SH-U-Uy 

sdz-'U-n. 


“ Remark 1. —That in the example here [G. Ed. p. 849.] 
given, as generally in Grimm’s tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
conjugations, the a of the jireterite is the real radical vowel— 
that in the present it is weakened to i, and that tlie i of the 
present has not, vice versa, been strengtliened in the preterite 
to a —I infer, not only because the Sanskrit, where it admits 
of comparison, everywhere exhibits a as the unmistakeable 
radical vowel, but especially from the circumstance that 
the Gothic causal verb, where any such corresponds to the 
primitive verb, everywhere uses the a in the present 
even, while the primitive verb has it merely in the prete¬ 
rite; for instance, from SAT, “to sit,” comes the causal 
sat'^a, “ I set”=Sanskrit sddaycimi. If it were merely the 
object of the language to gain in the causal a vowel con¬ 
nected with the primitive verb, but strengthened, then if 

3 H 
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were the root, from it would perhaps have proceeded 
seitya {=si!ya) or sailya; and in reality the verbs, to which 
I ascribe i as the radical vowel, exhibit, in the causal, ai, as 
those with a radical ii employ the diphthong au ; in exact agree¬ 
ment with the Sanskrit, where i and ii receive Guna in the causal 
L e. prefix a. Thus in Gothic, from ur-RlS, ‘ to stand up,’ 
(iir-reisa, ur-rais, ur-risum) comes ur-raisya, * I raise up ’; 
from DR US, ‘ to fall ’ {driusa, dram, drusnrn), ga-drausya, 

‘ I plunge as, in Sanskrit, from vid and budh, ‘ to know ’ 
vedaydmi {=vaidaydm}), bodhaydmi (^=baiidhaydmi), * I 
make to know.’ The circumstance, that Sanskrit verbs 
with a radical a correspond to the Gothic sat, ‘ I sate,’ band, 

* I bound,’ would not alone furnish any sufficient ground 
for assuming that the said and analogous Gothic verbs 
exhibit the root in the singular of the preterite ; for it 
might certainly be allowed that binda proceeds from the 
Sanskrit handh, sita from sad, and that an original a 
has here been corrupted to i; but it might still be main¬ 
tained that the a of the preterite band, sat, is not a trans¬ 
mission from the period of identity with the Sanskrit, 
but that it has been newly developed from the i of the 
present, because the change of sound of 1 to a is the 
symbol of past time. I object to this view, however, first, 
because not only does sat answer to sasada or sasdda, but 
also the plural setiim from sdtnm, Old High German sdzumes, 
to sidima from sddima {sn{s)adimd), and it is impossible to con¬ 
sider this double and surprising coincidence as fortuitous; 
secondly, because, as has been above remarked, the causals 
too recognise the a of the verbs under discussion as a radi¬ 
cal vowel; thirdly, because substantives also, like the German 
Band, Satz, which have nothing to do with the expres¬ 
sion of past time, or any other temporal relation, conform 
[G. Ed. p. 850.] to the vowel of the preterite; fourthly, 
because generally> whole Indo-European family of 

languages, no case occurs of grammatical relations being 
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expressed by the change of the radical vowel; fifthly, 
because the reduplication, which is the real expression of 
the past, is still clearly retained in Gothic, in the verbs 
mentioned above, aiid is therefore adequate ground for 
assuming that sat is an abbreviation of saisat, but that 
sUum for s&lum is a contraction of sa{s)a-tum.’' 

Remark 2. The Sanskrit roots which begin with a 
consonant which must be replaced by anoth°er cognate 
one, refrain from the contraction described above; for if 
the g of the base syllable of jagam dropped out, and the 
two a were melted down to 6, then j&m would assume an 
appearance too much estranged from the root; and this 
is certainly the reason why the contraction is avoided. It 
is omitted, also, in roots which begin with two consonants, 
and, indeed, for the same reason ; for if, e.g., tlie s( of the 
second syllable of tastan was dropped, the contracted form 
would be ten, in which the root slaJi would no longer be 
recognised. There are, however, a few exceptions from 
the restriction specified; as, bahhaj from bhaj, ‘ to pay 
homage,’ is always contracted to bh^J, as far as is yet 
known, though bij might be expected; but the aspi¬ 
ration of the base-consonant, which has been dropped, has 
been carried back to the syllable of repetition, according 

to the principle of the above-mentioned dhiksh for 
didhaksh, from dab, ‘ to burn ’ (see §. 593.), It is more 
difficult to account for the fact of some roots, which begin 
with two consonants having permitted themselves to be 
contracted, and having retained both consonants in the 
syllable of repetition, since, e.g., to the reduplicated perfect- 
theme tatras a contracted form tr^s corresponds, while 
from tatras, by rejecting the tr of the second syllable, 
should come tSs. Either, then, in tr^s the r, which is sup¬ 
pressed in the full reduplicated form {tatras for tralras), is 
again restored, in order to comply with the requirement 
that the form of the I’oot be not too much disfigured, or 

3 II 2 
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the forms like ires proceed from a period when the syl¬ 
lable of repetition still combined the two consonants, as in 
the Latin spopondi, steti, and in the Gothic skaiskaith; or, 
lastly, and this is most probable, forms like tr6s proceed 
from a period when the language had completely forgotten the 
ground of their origin in contraction, and when in forms 

[G. Ed.p. 851.] like sSdima reduplication was no longer 
perceived, but only the change of a radical a into and it 
was believed that the true exponent of the relation of time 
was therein recognised. Thus, in a measure, the Gothic 
frehum, ‘we asked’ paprichclihima, not prkhhima, 

from prachh, ‘to ask’), was prepared by Sanskrit forms 
like trisima, ‘ we trembled,’ hhrSmima, ‘ we wandered,’ and 
some similar ones. The Sanskrit and German in this agree 
most admirably, that roots which end with two consonants 
have not permitted the contraction to make its way; cer¬ 
tainly because, through their stronger structure, they had 
more power to bear the full reduplication (compare §. 589.), 
which has at last disappeared in Gothic in those verbs with 
a radicals, which weaken that vowel, in the present, to i; 
so that band, bundum, correspond to the Sanskrit babandha, 
babandhima. To a Gothic present banda a preterite baiband 
would correspond.” 

606. It is not requisite to assume that forms like 
sklima, ‘‘ we sate,” which has been compared above 
(p. 825) to the Gothic skum and Old High German sctzum, 
existed so early as the period of the unity of language. 
I rather hold the Sanskrit sMima and Gothic sHum, besides 
being identical iR their root, to be connected only in 
this point, that they both, independently of each other, 
have, in consequence of a contraction, lost the semblance 
of a reduplicated form; that in both the e stands for an 
older a, which is preserved in the Old High German 
sdzumh; that the Sanskrit sed for sad has sprung from 
sasad, as the Gothic sk for sdt from sasat, the latter natu- 
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at a time, when the syllable of repetition was still 
faithful to the radical syllable as regards the vowel. The 
contraction of polysyllabic forms into monosyllabic, by re¬ 
jecting the consonant of the second syllable, or the consonant 
together with its vowel (as above in lijos for Ulaps, §. 592 .), 
is so natural, that different languages may easily chance to 
coincide in this point; but such an omission might most 
easily occur in reduplicated forms, because [G. Ed. p. 852 .] 
the expression of the same syllable twice running might 
be fatiguing, and therefore there would be a direct occa¬ 
sion for the suppression of the second syllable or its con¬ 
sonant. In verbs with a radical a the occasion is the more 
urgent, because a is the heaviest vowel, and hence there 
is the more reason to seek for a diminution in weight. 
Latin forms like cecini, teticji (compared with such as 
tutudh momordi), comply with the requirement to be weak¬ 
ened by reducing the a to z in the [base-syllable, and 
to e in the syllable of repetition, while perfects (aorists) 
like cepi, f&ci, in their process of diminishing tlie weight, 
coincide with the Sanskrit sMima and Gothic setum, which 
does not prevent the assumption that each of the three 
languages has arrived at the contracted form in its own 
way, as the Persian em and English am (= em), I am,’* ** 
approach so closely, because they both, but quite inde¬ 
pendently of each other, have abbreviated the primitive 
form asmi in the same way, while in the third person 
the Persian and Latin est coincide, through a similar cor¬ 
ruption of the old form asti; or as the Old High German 
vior, stand in the same relation to the Gothic Jidvor that 
the Latin quar of qiiar-liis does to the to-be-presupposed 
quatuor-tus. In conclusion, I shall further observe that the 
Gothic man, I mean,” though, according to form, a pre¬ 
terite, and based on the Sanskrit mamana or mamdnaf^ still 


* The root inniiy to think,is indeed, in the present condition of the 
langunge, used only in the middle (thus mme^ ‘‘ I, he thought^’), which, 

however, 
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in the plural forms not mmiim, after the analogy of m&nima, 
but miinum, which leads us to conjecture an older maimunum 
for mamiiniim^ as hiindum for baihiindum, habundum, Simi- 

[G. Ed. p. 853 .] larly, skulnm, ‘‘ w^e should;’ not skelum (sin¬ 
gular skal). From viag, “ I can,” comes magum, without weak¬ 
ening the a to u. In respect to this and similar verbs it may, 
however, be observed, that in the Sanskrit veda, know,” 
and Greek olda (=Gothic vait, see p. 711 G. ed.), the redu¬ 
plication is lost, and perhaps, also, all German verbs, which 
associate the sense of the present with the terminations of 
the preterite, have never had reduplication, on which account 
there would be no reason to expect a mSniim for mdnum from 
mamamim, 

607. Verbs with a radical i or w before a simple final conso¬ 
nant have Guna, in Sanskrit, before the light terminations of 
the reduplicated preterite, and, therefore, only in the singular 
of the active. This Guna is the insertion of an a before the ra¬ 
dical vowel, just as in Gothic (Grimm’s eighth and ninth con¬ 
jugations). As, however, with the exception of the few verbs 
which belong to the Sanskrit fourth class (see §. 109 ^ 2.), all 
strong verbs belong only to the Sanskrit first class, which, in 
the special tenses, has Guna pervading it; so also, in the Ger¬ 
man verbs with a radical i and w, Guna must be looked for in 
the present and the moods dependent thereon. The Guna 
vowel a has, however, in the present, been weakened to i, and 
is only retained as a in the monosyllabic preterite singular. 
While, therefore, the Sanskrit root budlh cl. 1, ‘"toknow,” forms, 
in the present, bddhdmi, pi. bddlidmas {=baudliduii, baudhd- 
mas), and, in the reduplicated preterite, buhodha {=^buhaudlia), 
plural bubiidhima, the corresponding Gothic root MI) C^to 
offer,” ‘‘to order,”) forms, in the present, biuda* plural 



however, does not prevent the fissurnption that originally nn active also 
has existed. 

* Graff; who has in general supported with his assent my theory of the 
German Ablaut (change of sound), which I first submitted in my Review of 

Grimm’s 
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and in the preterite bauth (see §. 93\), plural budum. 
In verbs with a radical i the Guna vowel [G. Ed. p. 854 .] 
i is melted down in German with the radical vowel to a long 
ty which, in Gothic, is written ei:^ hence the Gothic root 
lilTy “to bite,’’ forms, in the present, beita{=hita, Old High 
German bizu), and in the singular of the preterite 6r/z7, plural 
bUnm, answering to the Sanskrit bibheda (from bibhaida), “ I 
and he cleft,’’ biblddima, ‘‘ we cleft.” In the present 
bind, if it belonged to the first class, would form blieddmi, to 
which the Gothic beiia (from biHa) has the same relation as 
above biiida to bddhdmi. The relation of the Gothic bpita 
from biita to the Sanskrit bMdcmi from bhdidamiy is like that 
of the plural nominative(from the base FAD I) to the 
Sanskrit from patU “ lord,” only that in paiay-as the 

= is resolved into ay on account of the following vowel. 

608. We give here, once more, the Gothic bait, “ I bit,” 
and baugy “ I bowed,” over against the corresponding San¬ 
skrit forms, but so that, varying from §. 489. and our usual 
method, we express the Sanskrit diphthongs i and 6, 
according to their etymological value, by ai and au, in order 


Grimm’s German Grammar, differs in this point from the view above taken, 
that he does not recognise in the i of hiudti and in the first i of heita 
from hiita) the weakening of the Sanskrit Guna vowel a, but endeavours in 
three different ways to gain from the radical i and u, in the present t 
(written ei in Gotliic) and iu (Old High German Thesaurus I. pp. 21, 22), 
of which modes, however, none is so near and concise as that, according 
to which the i of hiudu is the weakening of the a of the Sanskrit 
(contracted, bodhdmi), to which bJudu has the same relation that the Old 
High German dative sujiiii, to the son,” has to the Gothic sunau and 
Sanskrit sunav-6^ from the base sfinuj the final 21 of which receives Guna 
in the dative singular and nominative plural. In the former place the 
Gothic has retained the old Guna a; and it is not till several centuries 
later that we first see this in Old High Gennan weakened ioi: in the 
latter place (in the nominative plural) the Gothic even has admitted the 
weakening to i, but changed it to y; hence sunijii-s for Sanskrit sunav-as. 
^ Sco 5 . 70 ., and Vocalismiis, p.224, ReTnark 13. 



misT/fy 



to make the really astonishing agreement of tlie two lan- 


[G. Ed. p. 855.] guages more apparent. We also annex 
the Old High German, which replaces the Gothic diphthong ai 
by ei, and au by ou (before T sounds, s and li by 6), In the 
Old High German it is especially important to remark, that it 
replaces by the pure vowel of the root the diphthong in the se¬ 
cond person singular, on account of the dissyllabic form, which 
here corresponds to the Gothic monosyllabic one, as a clear 
proof that the vowel opposition between singular and plural 
depends on the extent of the word or the weight of the ter¬ 
minations, as we have already perceived by the opposition 
between a in monosyllabic and the lighter ii in polysyllabic 
forms {J)ant, buniit buntum^s, see §. 604.). 


SansJcrit. 

Gothic, 

O, H, Germ, SaiisJcrit. 

Gothic. 

0. H. Germ, 




ROOT. 



bhidi 

bit, 

biz. 

bhuj. 

bug. 

bug. 

‘‘to split." 

“ to bite,' 

" “id.” 

“to bend,” 

“id.” 

“id.” 



SINGULAR. 



Ubhaid-Qy 

baity 

beiz. 

bubhauj-a, 

bauQy 

boug. 

bibhaid~i4ha, 

bais-t} 

biz-i. 

bubhauj-i-thay 

baug-ty 

bug-i. 

bibhaid-ay 

baity 

beiz. 

bubhauj-a. 

bang. 

boug. 




DUAL. 



hibhid-i-va, 

bit-u^ 

«... 

bubhuj-i-vcLy 

bug-ii ^ 

.... 

bibhid-a-thuSy 

bit-u-ts, 

.... 

bubhuj-a-thusy 

bug-u-ts 

.... 

bibhid-a-tuSy 

. • . . 

.... 

bubhuj-a-tus 

.... 

.... 



plural. 



bibhidA-may 

bit-u-^my 

hiz-u-mSs. bubhuj-i-ma, 

bug-u-rriy 

bug-u-mSs. 

bibhid-a- y 

bit-u-thy 

biZ‘U-t 

bubhuj-a-. 

1 

1 

biig-u-t. 

hibhid-usy 

bit-u-Tiy 

biz-u-n. 

bubhuj-us, 

bug-u-n. 

biig-u-n. 


1 

‘ See J. 102. 

^ See §. 441. 




[G. Ed. p. 856.] 609. The Greek second perfects like 

TT&noiday KeKonra, eoiKa, irecpevycCi in respect to their Guna 
answer to the Sanskrit just discussed, bibhuida QnbMda), 
bubhauja (hubluya), and Gothic baitf bang. The circum- 
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staxicG, liowevcr, tlicit the Greek retains the Guna in the 
dual and plural, and uses not -nemdanev, ne^vyaixev, but 
TteKoldafxev, irecpevyanev, raises a suspicion against the ori«-i- 
nality of the principle followed by the Sanskrit and German, 
We will therefore leave it undecided whether the Greek has 
extended inorganically to the plural numbers the Guna, 
which was created only for the singular, or whether the 


vowel strengthening of the reduplicated preterite were origi¬ 
nally intended for the three numbers of the active; and the 
coincidence of the Sanskrit and German in this point be only 
accidental, that they have, in the tense under discussion, 
accorded to the weight of the terminations, or extent of the 
word, an influence in shortening the base-syllable, Tliis in¬ 
fluence is so natural, that it need not surprise us if two 


languages, in the course of time, had admitted it inde¬ 
pendently of each other, and then, in the operation of this 
influence, coincided; as, on one side, the Gothic hitum, bugum, 
answering to bait, bang, and, on the other side, the Sanskrit 
bibhidimai biibhvjima, answering to bibhaida, hubkanja. The 
German obtains a separate individuality in that the Old 
High German, in the second person singular, employs bizi, 
bugi, and not behi, bougi, on account of their being dissyl¬ 
labic; while the Sanskrit, in spite of their being of three 
syllables, uses bihhuiditha, buhhavjitha. It is certain that the 
Sanskrit, in its present state, has given to the weight of the 
personal terminations a far greater influence than could have 
existed at the period of the unity of language; and that, e. g., 
the Greek dedopKUfxev, with reference to the singular SeSopxa, 
stands nearer to the primitive condition of the language than 
the Sanskrit dadrisima, which has abbreviated the syllable ar 
of the singular dadarm to ri. Observe, [G. Eil. p, 857 .] 
also, what has been remarked above regarding the retention 
of the Gothic 6 and Greek a or v in tlie dual and plural, while 
the Sanskrit exhibits the lengthening of a radical a to d only 
in the first and third persons singular (§. 603.). 


1 THE PERFECT. 

610. As to the personal terminations of the reduplicated 
preterite, they deserve especial consideration, since they do 
not answer exactly to the primary endings, nor to the secon¬ 
dary. The ground of their varying from the primary termi¬ 
nations, to which they most incline (in Greek more clearly 
than in Sanskrit), lies palpably in the root being incumbered 
with the syllable of reduplication, wdiich in various places has 
produced an abbreviation or entire extinction of the personal 
terminations. The first and third person singular have the 
same sound in Sanskrit, and terminate with the vowel, which 
should properly be only the bearer of the personal termi¬ 
nation. The Gothic has lost even this vowel; hence, above, 
haug, bait, answering to bubhavja {bubMja)^ hibhaida {hihhMa). 
The Greek, hovrever, has, in the third person, corrupted the 
old a to e, just as in the aorist, where we saw eSa^e answer 
to the Sanskrit adikshnf- In the same way, in the perfect, 
reru^e, SeSopKC, &c. answer to the Sanskrit tiitopa {=tutaupa), 
dadarsa; while in the first person, rervcjya, SeSopKa, stand on 
the same footing with the Sanskrit tutdpa, dadarsa (from 
dadarka). As three languages, the Sanskrit, Greek, and 
Gothic, and a fourth, the Zend (where dadarsa appears in 
the form dadaresa), agree with one another in this, 

that in the first and third person of the tense under discus¬ 
sion they have lost the personal designation, it might be 
inferred that this loss occurred as early as the period of the 
unity of language. But this inference is not necessary; for 
in the incumbrance of the root by the syllable of reduplication 
there lies so natural an occasion for weakening the termi- 
[G. Ed. p. 858.] nation, that the different cognate languages 
might well have followed this impulse independently of each 
other. And the three languages (the Zend, whose long sojourn 
with the Sanskrit is evident, may remain unnoticed) do not 
stand quite on the same footing with respect to the disturbing 
influence which they have permitted to the syllable of redu¬ 
plication : the Sanskrit has yielded more to this influence than 
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ts Gi'eek and German sisters ; and our forms like i/ir bisset, 
“ye bit,” ihr hoget, “ye bent,” are more perfect in their 
termination at this day than what we can draw from the 
Sanskrit, to compare with them, from the oldest period of 
its literature. The Sanskrit reduplicated preterite lias, for 
instance, lost the termination of the second pei’son plural 
from tlie oldest time; and this person is therefore either com¬ 
pletely the same with the first and third person singular, or 
distinguished from it only by the removal of the Guna, or 
by an abbreviation in the interior of the root from which the 
singular has remained free; e.g. tlie first and third person sin¬ 
gular and second person plural of hrancl, “ to weep,” are cha- 
kronda: in the two former places the Gothic gaigrut corre¬ 
sponds to it, and, indeed, shews to disadvantage through its 
loss of the final vowel: in the second person plural, however. 


gnigr6t-u-th surpasses the Sanskrit chakrand-a, which has 
evidently been preceded by a form chakrand-a-tha or cha- 
krand-a~ta. To TeTv<p-a-T€, BeSopK-a-re, in Greek, tuiup-a, 
dadrh-a, for tutup-a-tha, dadris-a-tha, correspond in Sanskrit. 

611 . The Sanskrit reduplicated preterite stands in disad¬ 
vantageous comparison with the Greek perfect in this point 
also, that in the middle and passive it has not only, like the pre¬ 
sent, lost the m of the first person, but also the t of the third ; 
thus, lutitpe stands for tutup-mfi and iutup-fe., and in the former 
case is surpassed by rervix-pai, in the latter by Tervitrat, as 
respects the correct preservation of the ter- [G. Ed. p. 859.] 
mination. From rerv^-gat, Tervit-rai, it may be inferred that 


the active was formerly rerinrapi, TeTi/nart, or Tcrvcpapt, Tervcf)- 
-a-Ti, and in Sanskrit hcfSp-a-mi (or tutdp-d-mi, see §. 434.), 
tulop-a-ti. The conjunctive vowel is suppressed in Greek be¬ 
fore the weightier terminations of the middle passive, accord- 
ing to the principle by which the t] of the optative, and the 
corresponding d of the Sanskrit potential, is dropped in the 
middle, and, e. g., BiBotpeOa, dadimalu, correspond to the active 
SiBoigpev, dadydina. The Sanskrit, in the middle and the 
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passive, which in this tense is fully identical with the middle, 
prefixes to the personal terminations beginning with a con¬ 
sonant for the most part a conjunctive vowel i (see §.605. 
p. 846 G. ed.); hence tutvp-i-she answering to the Greek 
reruTT-cra/. Yet in the Veda-dialect the form tutup-se might 
be expected, as this dialect often suppresses the conjunctive 
vowel of the common language, and, e. cj., in the Rig Veda 
(XXXII. 4.), from vid, class 6, ‘'to find,” the form vivit-s^, 
“thou didst find,” occurs for the common vivid-i-s;he. 

612. The third person plural of the middle passive exhibits 
in Sanskrit the termination r^, which, in the common lan¬ 
guage, is always preceded by the conjunctive vowel /, which, 
however, may be withdrawn in the Veda-dialect, where, 
e.gr., dadrii-rf, “they w^ere seen,” occurs for dadrisir^ (Rig 
Veda, XXIV. 10.). It is hardly possible to give a satisfactory 
explanation of this termination. I have elsewhere (Lesser 
Sanskrit Grammar, §.372. Rem. 4.) remarked, that its r is 
perhaps a corruption of an original 5 , which otherwise, in 
Sanskrit, occurs only in the terminating sound, and regu¬ 
larly, indeed, before sonant letters, in case a vowel other than 
a or d precedes the s. This being the case, this r would belong 
to the verb substantive; and we should remark, that in Greek, 
also, this verb, in certain tenses, is found only in the third 

[G. Ed. p. 860.] person plural, while the rest are simple 
(e§l§o(Tavj eSodav). The Sanskrit intended probably, in the 
case before us—if the r reallv stands for s —by this chancre to 
ligliten the sound, as occurs in the Old High German, where, 
in all roots in is and us, and- in part of the roots in as, the 
radical sibilant in the preterite is retained only in the mono¬ 
syllabic forms, but in the polysyllabic is weakened to r; 
hence, from 72/S, “to fall” (Sanskrit Mra?is), reis, riri, reis, 
rirumes, &c.; from LUS, “to lose,” Ms, luri (see §. 608.), los, 
hirumSs, &c.; from ivas, “I was,” “he was,” comes the 
second person wdri, the plural wdrumds, &c. 

613. Witli the r of the Sanskrit termination rS is 
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connected that of the termination ran of the third 
person plural, middle, of the potential and precative, where 
ran, in my opinion, is an abbreviation of rania ; and also the r, 
which the root ii, to lie ” (Greek Kclfxai), inserts, in the 
third person plural of all special tenses {seraiS, they lie,” 
as&rata “ they lay,” seratdm, ‘‘ let them lie ”). The root vid, 
“ to know,” class 2, in combination with the preposition sam, 
admits at will the addition of such an r in the present, im¬ 
perfect, and imperative; hence, saiividratS or sanvidate, 
‘‘ they know ” (Panini VII. 1. 7.). The Veda-dialect gives to 
the addition of this enigmatical r, in the middle and passive, 
a still wider extension (Panini VII. 1.8.), and exhibits adulira, 
** they milked,” for aduhrafa, instead of the common aduhaia. 
Remarkable, also, are the forms adnsran and 

asrigran,* from adrisranta, [G.Ed.p. 861,] 

asrigrania, for admanta, aspjanta. The Anuswara of this 
Vedic termination row, which may have been formerly rails 
(with s from t, compare p. 754 G. ed.), passes into m before 
vowels : hence, Rig Veda IX. 4., ^ F fxR: asngram 

Indra U giraJi effiisi sunt, Indra! tibi hymnV''; L. 3. 

^adnsram asya ketavO ri 
rasmayo jandh anu conspiciuntur pjiis collustrantes radii 
inter honiiriesSf 

614. The conjunctive vowel i, which the middle uses in 

* The former is an aorist of the sixth formation, from the root dris, 
which is not used in the special tenses; hut asrigran^ in which the reten¬ 
tion of the original guttural instead of the palatal of the common language 
is to be noticed, does not, in my opinion, admit of being explained as an 
aorist, as AVestergaard makes it, but appears to me to be an imperfect; as 
the roots of the sixtli class, when they do not insert a nasal in the special 
tenses, are incapable of the sixth aorist formation, because they would not 
be distinguishable from the imperfect. Why should not the imperfect, as 
.well as the aorist, be capable of replacing the termination mita by 7 ^a 7 i ? 

t Compare Westergaard, Radices, p.269. Rosen takes adrikran ac¬ 
tively, aud, in the first passage, asrigraw, ns the first person singular ac¬ 
tive, which, however, will not do. Preterites with a present signification 
are very common in the Vedas. 
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almost all persons, may formerly have been an a ; and it 
is still more probable that the active everywhere had, as 
in Greek, an a as conjunctive vowel; that therefore the 
form tutup-i-ma was preceded by a form tutup-a-ma 
(or tuiup-d-ma, see §. 434.), as analogous to the Greek 
reTvcjy-a-pev ;—an opinion which is also corroborated by the 
Gothic u-rtiy as in yaigrot-u-m, we wept,” which leads us 
to expect a Sanskrit chakrand-a-ma or d-ma for chakrandA- 
mciy since the Gothic u very often occurs as the weakening 
of an original a, but not as the increase of an ori¬ 
ginal L 

615. In the second and third person dual the Sanskrit 
has firmly retained the old conjunctive vowel a ; but the 
a of the primary terminations thasy tas, has been weakened 
to Uy probably on account of the root being encumbered by 
the syllable of reduplication : hence, tutup-ci-thusy tutup-a-fuSy 
correspond to the Greek TeTV(p-a-T0Vy rsTvcp-a-rov from -Tog, 
rogy see §.97.); and chakrand-a-thus, “ye two wept,” to the 

[G. Ed. p. 862.] Gothic gai(jr6t-u-ts of the same import. The 
^ a of these dual forms is never suppressed, and hence is 


regarded by grammarians as belonging to the termination 
itself, while the terminations va and ma of the first person 
dual and plural occasionally occur, also in direct combination 
with the root; as from sidhy “ to stop,” come both sishidhivny 
sishidhimay and sishidhway sishidhma. Thus we find in Greek, 
also, the a occasionally suppressed before the heavier ter¬ 
minations of the dual and plural. To this class belong, be¬ 
sides, hpev for ol^apev (see §. 491. p. 711 G. ed.), eoiypevy 
eiKTovy avoyypev, Sedtpcv* But on these forms no special 
relationship is to be based, but only a coincidence of prin¬ 
ciple; for in the operation of the law of gravity it is so 
natural that two languages should, independently of one 
another, free themselves before heavy terminations of an 
auxiliary vowel, not indispensable for the idea to be conveyed, 
that it is quite unnecessary to assume here an old trans¬ 
mission. 
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^^ 616 . With regard to the termination ^ tha of the second 
person singular, we refer to §, 453. It may be here addi¬ 
tionally remarked, that if the Greek ricr-da —which is there 
referred to ds-i-tlia, for which would stand, without 

the vowel of conjunction, ds-tha —is not a remnant of the 
perfect, but actually belongs to the imperfect, the Sanskrit 
middle imperfect dsthds would admit of comparison 

with it. But I prefer referring this rjcda to the perfect, and 
placing it on the same footing with oJcT-da, which, with re¬ 
spect to its termination, corresponds so well with v&t-tha 
and the Gothic vais-t. The Old High German also, wliich, 
in its strong preterites, has preserved only the conjunctive 
vowel of the Sanskrit lAha, and hence opposes to the San¬ 
skrit buhhaujA-tha (buhhoj-i-tha) and Gothic baug-t, “thou 
didst bow,” the form has in preterites, which, like 

the Sanskrit veda, Greek 04 §a, and Gothic vaity have present 
signification, retained the old t in direct combination with the 
root; as, weis-t (euphonic for weiz-i) corresponds to the 
Gothic vids-t, Greek oJa-da, and Sanskrit vSL-tha (vait-tha). 
We must likewise class here muos-ty “thou must,” iok-ty 
“ thou art fit,”* mah-ty “ thou canst,” scal-ty “ thou shouldst,” 
an-s-ty “thou art inclined,'' “dost not grudge” (with euphonic 
Sy see §.95.: the form cannot be cited, but is indubitable), 
chan-s-ty “ thou canst,” “ thou knowest,” getars-t» “ thou 
venturest,”t darf-ty “ thou requirest.” 

617. It deserves further to be remarked vvith respect to 
the Gothic, that the roots terminating wdth a vowel prefix an 
s to the t of the second person: at least the second person 


* Does not occur, but can be safely deduced from the third person touk 
and the preterite tbli~ta, 

t The s is not, as I formerly assumed, euphonic 94.), but belongs 
.to the root, which, before vowels, assimilates its s to the preceding r (as 
Greek^dppor, Bappeco) rejected when in the terminating sound, but preserved 
before t: hence, in the first and third person singular ge-tar, third person 
plural ge-tuiruJi, ge-turren. In Sanskrit dharsh (dhrish), ^^to venture ” in 
Lithuanian, drgsdi, “idem,”correspond; comp. Pott, 1.270, Graff, V. 441. 
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saisS, “I sowed,” is saiso-st, (Luke xix. 21.)^from which 
we may also infer vaivu-st, from the root I'D, “to blow” 
(Sanskrit vd), and lailu-st, from LO, “ to laugh.” As to the 
relation of the ai of the present (vaia, laia, saia) to the d of 
the preterite and of the root, it resembles that of binda, 
“ I bind,” to BAND ; t. e. as the a of this and similar roots 
has weakened itself in the present to i, the same has been 
done by the latter half of the d=d, ora + a. In the same 
way, in Sanskrit, a long d, is sometimes weakened to d—ai; 
e.g. in the vocative of the feminine bases in d (see §. 205.). 
But to return to the Gothic root SO, lam not inclined to 
infer from the third person present saiy-i-tli, which actually 
occurs (Mark iv. 14.), a first person sai‘^a, but believe, that 
only before i & y is added to the diphthong ai, and that the 
[G. Ed. p. 804:] third person singular and second person 
plural of vaia and laia also must be vaiyilh, laiyith, and the 
second person singular vaiyin, laiyis. But if the root SO had, 
in the first person singular, formed saiya, then the third 
person plural would certainly have been saiyand, the infi¬ 
nitive sa'iyan, and the present participle saiyands; on the 
other hand, at Matth.* iv. 26. occurs saiand, “ they sow ”; 
1. c. 4, 5, saiands, “ the sower,” and saian, “ to sow,” 

618. The Sanskrit roots in d (the analogy of which is fol¬ 
lowed by those also with a final diphthong, which are, for 
the most part, dealt with in th^ general tenses as if they 
ended with a) employ in the first and third persons du for d 
or a, for the d of the root should be melted down with the a 
of the termination to d, or be dropped as before the other 
terminations beginning with a vowel. Instead of this, how¬ 
ever, du is used; e.g> ^ daddu, “I gave,” “he gave,” from 
dd; TC^Uasthdu, “I stood,” “he stood,” from sthd. If du 
was found only in the first person, I should not hesitate 


* So in the German ; but as there are not 20 verses in the 4th chap, of 
Matth., the reference is probably to chap. vi. 20., and the next reference 
should be Mark iv. 3. 
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ifecognising in the u the vocalization of the personal character 
m, as in the Gothic siyau, “ I may be,” answering to the 
Sanskrit si/chn, and in Lithuanian forms in au (§. 438.). 
This view of the matter, however, appears less satisfactory, 
if we are compelled to assume that the termination au, after 
its meaning had been forgotten, and the language had lost 
sight of its derivation, had found its way inorganically into 
the third person, though such changes of person are not 
unheard of in the history of language; as, in the Gothic 
passive, where the first and third persons have likewise the 
same termination, but reversed through the transposition of 
the ending of tlie,t.hird person to the first, and, in the plural, 
also into the second (§. 46G.). But if the termination uu of 
daddii, “ dedi, dedit" stands with the same right in the third 
person that it does in the first, and no personal ending is 
contained in it, then the u of the diphthong ua may be re¬ 
garded as the weakening of the common [G. Ed. p. 865.] 
termination, or conjunctive vowel a; so that the u, accord- 
ing to the principle of Vriddhi, would have united with 
the preceding d into du (see §. 29.); while in the ordinary 
contractions an a is shortened before its combination with 
M or i to a, and then, with u, becomes 6=au, and with i, 
d =ai. 

619. The Sanskrit verbs of the tenth class, and all deri¬ 
vative verbs, periphrastically express the reduplicated pre¬ 
terite by one of the auxiliary verbs —kri “ to make,” an 
and hhu, “ to be ”—the reduplicated preterites of which are 
referable to the accusative of an abstract substantive in 
u, which is not used in the other cases, before which the 
character dy of the tentli class and of the causal forms is 
retained ; e. g. clwrnydnchakdra (euphonic for cJidrydm-ah-), 
“he made stealing," or churaydmdm, or churnydmhahhuva,* 
“ he was to steal.” The opinion expressed in the first 

# The root bhii irregularly contains in the syllable of repetition an 
n instead of the shortened radical vowel, omits in the first and third 


3 I 


person 
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of my Sanskiit Grammar, that the form in dm 
must be regarded as the accusative of an abstract sub¬ 
stantive, I have since found is supported by the Zend, where 
the corresponding form occurs as an infinitive in the ac¬ 
cusative relation, as I have already shewn by citing the 
following lucid passage (Vend. S. p. 198.) : 

A5ysWA5^^.^A5^ yczi vaseu mazdayasna zaiim 
Taodlittyanmf^' “ If the worshippers of Mazda wish to make 
[G. Ed. p. 860.] the earth grow (cultivate).” Tlie San¬ 
skrit, instead of kri, ** to make,” occasionally uses another 
verb of similar import, to paraphrase the reduplicated pre¬ 
terite. Thus we read in theMahabharat (1.1809.) : 

vapushtnmdrtham varaydm prachakramuJi, 
“they solicited Vapushtama;’’ literally, “they made soli¬ 
citation on account of Vapushtama,’’ or “they went to a 
solicitation;'” for pra-kram means, properly, “ to go;” but 
verbs of motion frequently take the place of those of mak¬ 
ing, since the completion of an action is represented as 
tlie going to it. 


person singular the Giina or Vriddhi augment, and changes irregularly its 
u before vowels into uv instead of uv, 

* Thus I read for the 1. c. occurring raodhyanm, for which, p. 290, 
raodhaycn occurs: the two forms guided me in restoring the right reading, 
which has since been confirmed by Burnouf, by comparing MSS. Anque- 
til translates thus, lorsqueles Mazrleiesnans veulent creuserdes ruisseaiix 
dedans et autour d'une in accordance with which I before rendered 

tlie expression raddhayanm by jicrforareP It is, however, probably the 
causal form e/i rabdh^ “to grow'^ (compare Burnoufs Ya 9 na, Notes, 
p XXXV ), which is based on the Sanskrit ruli from rudh (see ^.23.), and 
with which the Gothic LUD, “to grow,* *’ lauths, laudis, “nian^' (our 
Leute), is connected. 'It is possible that this causal form may have as¬ 
sumed, in Zend, the meaning “to bury,” as one of the means of growth. 
This however, is of not much importance to us here: it suffices to know, 
what is very important, that raodhayanm supplies the place of an infini¬ 
tive, has an accusative termination, and confirms my explanation of the 
Sanskrit form under discussion. 
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620. It is very iQ43ortaiit to observe, that it is the 
verbs of the tenth class, causal forms, and other derivative 




verbs, which particularly employ this periphrastic forma¬ 
tion of the reduplicated preterite, and do not admit the 
simple formation; for hereby the way is, in a manner, 
prepared for the German idioms, which, without excep¬ 
tion, paraphrase their preterite by an auxiliary verb 
signifying “ to do,*” precisely in that conjugation in which 
w^e have recognised the Sanskrit tenth class in three 
different forms (see §§. 109^ 6. 504.). I have asserted this, 
as regards the Gothic, already in my System of Conjuga¬ 
tion (pp. 151, &c.},.^ where I have shewn, in plurals like 
sokidedinn, “ we sought,” (did seek), and in the subjunc¬ 
tive in the singular also {Hokidedyau, “ I would do seek ”) 
an auxiliary verb signifying “ to do,’’and [G. Ed. p. 867.] 
a word related to dUhs, ‘‘the act,’’’* (theme dedi). Since 
then, Grimm, with whom I fully coincide, has extended 
the existence of the auxiliary verb also to the singular 
snkida, and therefore to the other dialects; for if in sokida 
the verb “to do” is contained, it is self-evident that it 
exists also in our siichte. I had before derived the sin¬ 
gular sukida from the passive participle sokiths (theme 
sokida)- But since I now recognise the verb {thun) 
“to do'’ also in soklJa, “I sought,” I believe—in which I 
differ from Grimm—that we must, in respect to their 
origin, fully separate from one another the passive parti¬ 
ciple and the indicative preterite,! great as the agreement 
of the two forms is, which, in Gothic, amounts to complete 
identity; for the theme of sokifhs, “the sought,” is sokida 
(see §. 135.), thus fully the same as sdkida, “I sought;” 
and scdboda, the theme of salbothsy “the anointed,” is in 


* It is preserved only in missa-deihs^ “ misdeed,” but is etymologically 
identical with the German That^ Old High German tat, Old Saxon dad, 
t Compare my Vocalismus, pp. 51, &c. 

- 3 I 2 
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m identical with salboda, “ I anointed.” This circum¬ 
stance, too, was likely to mislead, that participles in da 
(nominative ths) occur only in verbs which form tlieir 
preterites in da, while in strong verbs the passive parti¬ 
ciple terminates in (nominative tz^), and, e.g,, hitg-a-ns, 
‘‘bent” (theme hug-a-na), corresponds to the Sanskrit 
hhug-na-s. In Sanskrit, however, passive participles in na 
are comparatively rare, and the vast majority of verbs form 
them by the suffix ta,^ on which the Latin tu-s, Greek tos* 

[G. Ed. p. 868.] (ttAckto^, TToiYjTog), Lith. ta-s {nnh-ia-fi, 
“ turned ”), are based. This suffix has, however, nothing in 
common with the verb thun, “to do,” under discussion; and 
therefore, also, the Gothic suffix da of SOK-I-DA, sokiths, 
can have nothing to do with the da of solcida, “ I sought,” 
provided that this da signifies “I did,” just as dMum in 
sdkuUdiim means “we did,” and di-ths, “the deed.” 

621. Tlie just-mentioned d(i-ths;\ to wliicli the Old 
Saxon ddd and Old High German idt correspond, is, in 
the theme, dMiy the i of which is suppressed in the nomi¬ 
native (see §. 135.): the genitive is dMai-Sy the accusative 
plural dMi-ns, The final syllable of the base dMi corre¬ 
sponds to the Sanskrit suffix th which forms abstract sub¬ 
stantives, and, in Gothic, occurs under the form of 
thi, or di, according to the measure of the letter preceding 


* Compare fgak-fa-s, “forsaken, “made/^ hri-tn-s, “borne.** 

I remark, en passant^ that the Latin la-tus might become connected witli 
hrltaSy from bliartaSy in tlie same way as latuSy “hroad/^ with jyrdhu’-s, 
TrXarvs : thus, the labial being lost, r being exchanged with /, and al trans¬ 
posed to lazzzra, as, in Greek, eSpoKov for edapKov, 
t I write the non -occurring nominative delhs, not dMs, since c? after 
vowels, before a final 5, and at the end of words, generally becomes ih ; 
hence, also, sbkiths, “sought,*’ from the sokida, and mamias6ths, 
“ world,** literally “ human-seed, from the base s^-di and the root so, “ to 
sow^’ [saia^ saisb, see J.bl?.). has the same relation to so, in regard 
to its radical vowtd, that tekdy “I touch,** has to the preterite taltdk. 
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(see §. 91.). There remains, therefore, d^, in Old Saxon 
dd, in Old High German td, as the root, and this regularly 
corresponds to the Sanskrit-Zend VT dhu, dd, “ to set,” 
“to make” (see p. 112); from which might be expected an 
abstract substantive dhd-ii-s, dd-ti-s, which 

would answer to the Greek Qeat^ (from Qkri^). It is a ques¬ 
tion, then, whether, in the Gothic dUum of sAkidUum, the 
first syllable is fully identical with that of DE-DI, “the 


deed ? I think it is not; and consider dedmn, and the 
subjunctive dddyau, plural d&deima, as reduplicated forms; 
so that thus the second syllable of dddum, dedyau, would 
be to be compared with the first of DEDI, “ deed.” The 
diotdedum, “we-, did,” dk-dyau, “I would [G. Ed. p. 8C9.] 
do,” considered as the syllable of. reduplication, is dis¬ 
tinguished from the common reduplicated preterites like 
vai-v6-um, “ we blew,” sai-sd-iim, “ we sowed,” tailukum, 
“ we touched,” by its k for ai. It may be, then, that this e, 
which has proceeded from ai, is the contraction ofa+i to 
a mixed sound, according to the Sanskrit principle (see §. 2.); 
or that, according to an older principle of reduplication, 
the i of dS-dum, jnst like that of DEDI, “ deed,” represents 
the original long 6, of the Sanskiit root dhd (see §. 69.), which 
is retained unchanged in the Old High German tdt, and 
Old Saxon ddd. In the last syllable of di-dum, de-dyau, w'e 
miss the radical vowel: according to the analogy of vai- 
vu-um, sai-sd-um, we should expect dddd-um. The abbre¬ 
viation may be a consequence of the incumbrance owino- 
to composition with the principal verb; however, it occurs 
in Sanskrit, even in the simple word; since, in the redupli¬ 
cated preterite, da-dh-i-ma, “ we did set,” da-dfi-us, “ they 
did set,” are correctly used for da-dhd-i-ma, dadhd-tis (see 
p. 846 G. ed.). Even in the present, the root dhd, which, 
as a verb of the third class, has reduplication in the special 
tenses also, with dd, class 3, “ to give,” irregularly reject the 
radical vowel before the heavy terminations of the dual and 
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_ >.ral; thus, dadh-mas for dadhd-mas; just so, in tli 
whole potential mood, where dadh-ydm (for dadhd-ydm)^ 
'' ponavi^ answers remarkably to tlie Gothic ded-yau (from 
s6hid&d-yauy “ [ would do,’’ for dMo-yau. 

622, The singular of sdlckUdimix. sokidMuth, sdlcidklurty is 


,§L 


soldda, sdkid^s, sokida, ■with the loss of the syllable of 
reduplication. Yet d&s is perhaps an abbreviation of dest, 
as, in the preterite, t, answering to the Sanskrit tha, is 
properly the character of the second person (see §. 453.), 
before which a radical Y-sound passes, according to §. 102.. 
into s; as, bais4, hans-f, for bait-t, band-t. So, also, dSs 
[G. Ed. p. 870.] might have proceeded from dis-t, and this 
from dSd-t. In the simple state, the auxiliary verb under 
discussion is wanting in Gothic; at least, it does not occur in 
Ulfilas; but in Old Saxon d6-m, do-s, do-t (or do-d), cor¬ 
respond admirably to the Sanskrit dadhu-mi, dadliA-si, 
dadhd-ti, with 6 for a, according to the Gothic principle (see 
§. 69.), and with the suppression of the syllable of redupli¬ 
cation, which, as has been already remarked, the Sanskrit 
verb, according to the principle of the third class, exhibits, 
like the Greek ridrjixt, in the'present also. The preterite in 
Old Saxon, as in all the other German dialects, has pre¬ 
served the reduplication, and is, deda, dedd-s, deda, plural 
diidun, also d&dun* properly the third person, which, in 
the Old Saxon preterite, as in the Gothic passive (§. 466.), 
represents both the first and second person. In this 
d'ed-u-n or ddd-u-n, therefore, the radical vowel, as in the 
Gothic sdkidMun (for s6kkMd6-u-n), is dropped before the 
conjunctive vowel. The e of deda, &c., has arisen from 


i, which has been actually retained in Anglo-Saxon. Here 
the preterite under discussion has dide, didest, dide, plural 
didon, in the three persons. These forms, therefore, in 
respect to their I’edupHcation syllable, answer to the pre- 


* See Schmcller’s Glossarium Saxonicum, p. 25. 
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terites witli concealed reduplication, as Old High German 
hi-alt for hihalt (see §, 592.). The Old Saxon dudun, which 
occurs in the plural, together with dedun, as also in the se¬ 
cond person singular dMi is found together with dedd-s (see 
Schmeller’s Gloss.), is inorganic, and follows the analogy of 
Grimm’s tenth and eleventh conjugations; i. e. it is produced 
in the feeling, as if dad were the root and first and third 
person of the singular preterite, and the present were didu. 
Thus, also, in the subjunctive, with dedi the forin dudi exists. 
In Old High German, also, the forms which have a long d 
ill the conjugations named, employ this L^. Ed. p. 871.] 
letter in the auxiliary verb under discussion, and, indeed, 
without a dissentient authority,* without, however, in a single 
one, tlie first and third person singular being taf, as might 
have been expected from the second person Wi (like sdzi 
answering to saz, see the second table in §. 605.). I annex 


the preterite in full, according to Grimm; Uta, tali, tela; 
idlumk, tdtut, tulun; subjunctive Wi, Wis, tali; Whies. 
Wit, Win. The present is tuo-m, tuo-s, tuo-i, itto-mk, tuo-t, 
tuo-nt; which, in its way, answers to the Sanskrit da-dlidmi, 
just as well as the Old Saxon d6-m, &c.; since uo, in Old High 
German, is the most common representative of the Gothic 


and Old Saxon o, and therefore of the Sanskrit d ; as, in 
fuor, answering to the Gothic/dr and Sanskrit chdr, from 
chachdra, “I went,’’ “he went.” Tlie Middle High Ger¬ 
man is, in the present, tuo-n, tm-sl, tuo-t; iuo-n,tuo-°,tuo-ni; 
in the preterite, tUe, tcete, me:-\ plural. Wen, tdlet. Wen; 
subjunctive tcete, &c. Our German that, ihiile, follow ex¬ 
actly tlie analogy of forms like trat, trale, las, llise (Grimm’s 
tenth conjugation), and would lead us to expect a present 


* See Graft, V. 287., where, however, remark that verj' few authorities 
distinguish graphically the long a from the short. 

t Also tet and tete, the latter inorganic, and ns if the first chad not been 

produced from i, but, by Umlaut, from a. Sec Grimm, I. p. 905. 
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ete from thite; the recollection of a reduplication which is 
contained in that is completely destroyed, but just as much 
so the possibility of connection with the weak preterites like 
suchie, to which recourse must be had, if we wish to reject 
the opinion first given by Grimm (1. p. 1042), but not firmly 
held by him, that the Old Saxon deda, Anglo-Saxon dide, 
Old High German leta. Middle High German /e/e, rest on 
reduplication.’^ The passive participle (ji-td-nSr, gedha-ner, 
[G. Ed. p. 872.] answers to the Sanskrit like mld-ncu 
“withered,” from midi (mid), or dd-na, “gift” (properly 
that given ”), from dd, of which the common participle is 
datia (from daddta), the reduplication being irregularly re¬ 
tained. The Sanskrit tenth class agrees with the German 
weak conjugation (the prototype of which it is) in this 
point, that it never forms its passive participles in na, but 
always in ta; on which is based the Gothic da of SO KID A, 
nominative masculine sokiths, “sought. 


§L 


623. To return to the Gothic sOkida, “ I sought,” “ did 


seek,” after acknowledging in the ya of sdkya, ‘‘ I seek,’’ 
the character of the Sanskrit tenth class aya, and in 
sdki-da, “I did seek,” a copy of the Sanskrit c//oraydn- 
-chakdra (or chakara), “I did steal,” we now consider the 
i of sdkida as the contraction of the syllable ya, in which we 
agree with Grimm. The i of sdkida, therefore, represents the 
Sanskrit ay dm of chdraydn-cliakdra (^ n euphonic for m), 
“f did steal”; or, in order to select kindred verbs, the i 
of the Gothic sati of sati-da, I did place,” corresponds to 


* The substantive dd^ihs (theme d6-di\ td-t^ cannot stand in our way, 
since its formation lias nought to do with the reduplication, nor with the 
Weak conjugation; but here dd, td, are the root, and di, ti, the derivation- 
suffix mentioned in 91. or can the participle gi-td-?idr, ki-td-ndr, ge- 

tha-ner, induce us to look for passive participles in the weak conjugations 
gi-salbo’tdner instead oi gi-scdbotdr, ge-salhtej', because we make tliis 
participle independent of the auxiliary verb thun (compare Vocalisinus, 
P-77). 
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the Sanskrit ai/dm (or rather, only its ?/) of sddaijdn-chakdra, 
“I made to sit’’; the Gothic thani of thani-da, “I extended,” 
corresponds to the Sanskrit tdnaydm of idnaydu'chalcdra, “ I 
did make to extend”; the Gothic vasU of vasi-da, “I did 
clothe,” corresponds to the Sanskrit vdsaydm of vdsaydn- 
-chakdray I did cause to be clothed ” (vdsaydmh “ I cause 
to clothe,’’ as causal of vas, “ to clothe”). It might be con¬ 
jectured that the first member of the Gothic [G. Ed. p. 878.] 
compounds under discussion originally, in like manner, carried 
an accusative-termination, just as in idea it is an accusative. 
As, tliat is to say, in the present state of the language, Gothic 
substantives have entirely lost the accusative sign, it would 
not surprise us to find it wanting in these compounds also. 
At an earlier period of the language, satin-da, ihanin-dn, 
vasin-da, may have corresponded to the Sanskrit sddaydm-, 
idnaydm-, vdsoxjdm-, the m of which before the ch of the aux¬ 
iliary verb must become sr n. The selection of another aux¬ 
iliary verb in German, but which has the same meaninsf, 
cannot surprise us, as the Sanskrit also, occasionally, as has 
been already shewn, employs another verb for the idea of 
“doing” (see p. 866 G. ed.), or uses in its place the verb 
substantive as or bhu. 

624. Grimm’s second conjugation of the weak form, of 


which sfilbo is given as example, has, as has already been ob¬ 
served, cast out, like the Latin first conjugation, tlie semi¬ 
vowel which holds the middle place in the Sanskrit a;ja of the 
tenth class, and the two sliort a then touching one another 
coalesce, in Gothic, into 6 = a-i-a, as, in Latin, into d. Hence, 
in the preterite. Gothic forms like salb6-da, ‘‘I did anoint," 
correspond to the Sanskiit like ch6raydn-chaMra, “I did 
steal ; as latgd, from laigd-da, “ I did lick,” answers to the 
Sanskrit Mhaydm { — laihaydm) from Wiaydn-chakdra, “ I did 
cause to lick.” It must not be forgotten that the Sanskrit 
tenth class is at the same time the form of causal verbs, 
which admit of being formed from all roots; hence, also, in 
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Grimm’s third class of the weak conjugation (which has pre¬ 
served the two first letters of the Gothic ay a in the form of 
ai, in accordance with the Latin ^ of the second conjugation, 

[G. Ed. p. 874.] and the analogous Prakrit forms’^), the 
Gothic preterites munai-da, “ I thought,” hanai-da, ** I built,” 
ga-yuhai’-da, I subjected to the yoke,” correspond to the 
Sanskrit causal preterites mdnaydn-chakdra, “ I did make to 
think,” bhdvaydn-chakdrat ** I did make to be,” “ I produced, 

created.”! 

625. In Sanskrit, besides the tenth class and derivative 
verbs, there are verbs which paraphrase the reduplicate 
preterite by forming directly from the root an abstract sub¬ 
stantive in a, and combining with its accusative one of the 
above-mentioned auxiliary verbs. All roots, for instance, do 
this, which begin with vowels which are long either natu¬ 
rally or by position, with the exception of an d long by po¬ 
sition, and the root dp, “to obtain,’’ as isdn-chakdra, “I did 
rule,” from w, “ to rule.” Compare with this the Gotliic bruh-ta, 
“I brought,”answering to the strong present (brhuja). 
Compare, moreover, the paraphrased preterites, to which, 
instead of the present, a simple preterite with present mean¬ 
ing corresponds (see §. G16.), and which, in the preterite, just 
like brah-taf combine the auxiliary verb thun direct wdth the 
root, in which junction its T sound is governed by the final 
consonants of the principal verb; and in Gothic appears at one 
time as t, at another as th, at another as d (compare §. 91.), 
and after the t of VIT, “to know,” as s (see §. 102.): hence, 
mus-ta, “I must,” (preterite) {mot, “I must,” (present)) ; miin- 
iha, “I meant” (//lan, “ I mean”); skuUda, I should” 

“ I should,” (present)); vis-sa, for vis-ta, “ I knew ” {yaiU “ I 


*Seep 110. 

t The Gothic verb, also, is, according to its meaning, a causal from a 
lost primitive, which, in Old High German, in the first person present, is 
him, see 610 . 
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know,” see §.491). A few weak verbs, also, with the deri¬ 
vative ya, suppress its representative i, and annex the auxili¬ 
ary verb direct to the root. They are, in [G. Ed. p. 875.] 
Gothic, but four, viz. thaJi-ta, “ I thought” {T^resent, thaglcya); 
bauh-ta, “ I bought” (with au for u, according to §. 82, pre¬ 
sent bitgya); vaurh-ta, “ I made ” (present vaurkya) ; ilmh-ia 
“it appeared” {tliugk, “ it appears”). The Old High Ger¬ 
man, however, usually suppresses the derivative i after a 
long radical syllable, and with the cause disajjpears also the 
effect, viz. the Umlaut produced by tlie i (see §. 73.), in as far 
as the original vowel is an a: hence, nan-ta,* “ I named 
tvan-fa,'t “ I turned Ur-ta, “ I taught”; answering to the 
Gothic namni-da, vandi-da, laisi-da. These, and similar verbs, 
liave also, in the present and the forms depending on it, lost 
the y or i of the derivative ya,X but have preserved tlie Um¬ 
laut, whence it is clear, that the y or i must have here 
adhered much longer than in the preterite {nennu, wendu, Uru). 

G2G. The passive participle in Gothic, with respect to the 
suppression or retention of the derivative j, and with regard 
to the euphonic change of the final consonant of the root, 
always keeps equal pace with the preterite active. We may 
therefore infer from the Gothic 6h-ta, “ I feared,” a participial 
base of a similar sound, dh-ta, “feared,” nominative ohts, 
tliough this participle cannot be cited as [G. Ed. p. 87G.] 

* For nann-ta,^ see §. 102. 

t loYwand~ia, seej. 102. I consider this verb as identical with the 
Sanskrit TOrt(mt), “to go,” “to be” (with the preposition m’, “tore- 
turn ), and the Latin verto, with exchange of the liquids r and ri. This 
does not prevent the Geman werden being referred to the root va 7 -t, as it 
often happens that a root separates into different forms with distinct mean¬ 
ings. 

I As the Old High German does not distinguish the y from i it cannot 
be known whether the neriu, neriamh, which correspond to the Gothic 
nas^a, “ I save,” ncuajam, “ we save,” should be pronounced neryu, ner- 

yam&s or nerw, neriamSs, though at the oldest period y was certahdv 
the pronunciation. ^ 
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occurring. Together with vaurh-ta, “ I made,’* from vaurkya, 
a participle vaurhts, “made” (theme vaurhta), Mark xiv. 5S. 
exists; and with fra~hauh~ta, “ I sold,” from frcihiigya is 
found fra-bauhts, “sold,” John xii. 5. From such euphonic 
coincidences, however, we cannot deduce an historical de¬ 
scent of the passive participle from the preterite active, 
or vice versa ; just as little as it could be said, that, in Latin, 


the participles in tus and turus, and the nouns of agency in toTy 
really proceed from the supine, because from dochim, monitum, 
may be inferred doctus, monilus, docturus, moniturusy doctor, 
monitor. It is natural that suffixes, which begin with one 
and the same letter, even if they have nothing in common 
in their origin, should still, in external analogy, approach 
one another, and combine similarly with the root. In Ger¬ 
man, indeed, the auxiliary verb tlnmy and the suffix of the 
passive participle, if we recur to their origin, have different 
initial sounds, as the former rests on the Sanskrit VT dhdy 
the latter on the suffix r ta ; but inasmuch as the latter, 
ill Gothic, instead of becoming tha, according to the law for 
the permutation of sounds, has, with the preceding derivative 
vowel, assumed the form da, it is placed on the same footing 
with the auxiliary verb, which* regularly commences with d, 
and is consequently subject to the same fate. The same is 
the case with the suffix of abstract substantives, which is, in 
Sanskrit, ii, but in Gothic, after vowels, di, and after conso¬ 
nants, according to their nature, either ti, thi, or di; and thus 
may also, from the preterite mah-ta, I could,” be deduced a 
substantive mah-ts (theme “might,” without the 

latter proceeding from the former. 

[G. Ed. p. 877.] b27. We must therefore reject the opinion, 

that, in the Gothic sokida, “ I sought” nodsokiths {theme s6ki- 
da), “ the sought/' s6kida (theme sokidd), “ the sought ” (fern.) 


* The Sanskrit dk leads us to expect tlio Greek ^laud Gothic cL 
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stand to one another in the relation of descent; and I still 
persist in my assertion, already made in my System of Con¬ 
jugation, and in my Review of Grimm’s German Grammar 
(Vocalismus, p. 72), that, in Persian, preterites like bur-dam, 
“ I bore,” has-ium, “ I bound,” purs-i-dam, “ I asked,” are 
derived from their corresponding participles, which have 
both a passive and an active signification. While, in San¬ 
skrit, bri-ta (nominative masculine britas) has merely a 
passive meaning, and only neuter verbs use the forms in 
fa with an active signification,* in Persian, bur-dah means 
both borne and, actively, “ having borne ”; and the perfect 
is expressed in Persian by using the verb substantive with 
the participle just mentioned; thus burdah am,^ “I have 
borne,” or, literally, “ I am having borne,” I consider, how¬ 
ever, the aorist hurdam as a contraction of burdah am, 
which need not surprise us, as the Persian very generally 
combines its verb substantive with both substantives and 
adjectives; e.g. mnrdam, “I am a man,” buzurgam, “I am 
great.” In the third person singular hard, or burdah, stands 
without the addition of the auxiliary verb, as, in Sanskrit, 
bharla,‘'latiirus, is used in the sense oi lulurus, a,um,est; 
while the first and second persons of the three numbers com¬ 
bine the singular nominative masculine with the verb sub¬ 
stantive, bharldsmi, “ I shall carry,” &c. If we do not choose 
to recognise the verb substantive in the Persian aorist burdam, 
because in the present, with the exception of the third person 
ast, it is so much compressed that it is nowise distinguished 
from the terminations of other verbs,| [G. Ed. p. 878.] 

wen^t conclude that the simple annexation of the personal 


Comp, gata-s, “quiivit”; so bhufa-s, “ the having been ” (masculine), 
t n t le original, bercleh em, but according to the English system these 

vowels would begiven as above. 

I Compare a,^ ^ 

and, they arc,” with taram (“ I bear”), bay-t, barm, bartd, barand. To 
aw corrcspoiK s the Doric eWI for o-evTt; to am the English am {=em) 
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ferminations to the participle, which is robbed of its end¬ 
ing ah forms the tense under discussion. This, however, is 
not my opinion ; and it seems to me far more natural to ex¬ 
plain burd^-am as literally meaning ‘‘having borne am I,” 
than to raise hard to the rank of a secondary verbal root, and, 
as such, to invest it with the personal terminations, as they 
appear in the present. 

6:28. The Sclavonic languages, with the exception of the 
Old Sclavonic and Servian (see §§. 561. &c.), present, in the 
formation or paraphrasing of the preterite, a remarkable 
coincidence with the Persian. The participle, which, in Per¬ 
sian, terminates in dah or fahy and in Sanskrit, in the masculine 
and neuter theme, in tay in the feminine, in fd, ends, in Old 
Sclavonic, in the masculine-neuter base, in loy in the feminine, 
in /a; and I consider the I of this participial suffix as a weak¬ 
ening of d; as, in Latin, lacrymriy leviry from dacrymay devir 
(see §. 17.), and, in Lithuanian, likay “ten,’’ at the end of com¬ 
pounds, for dika (see §. 319. Rem. p. 449 G. ed.). And I am 
hence of opinion, that, both with reference to their root and 
their formation, bijU byla, bylo, “having been” (masculine, 
feminine, and neuter), may be compared with the Sanskrit 
w^ords of the same import, bImta-Sy bhiltdy bhiita-m, and Persian 
hndah. In Polish, hyt means ‘‘ he was,” hjta, “ she was,” 
bytoy “it was,” hytU hyhjy “they were,”* without the addi¬ 
tion of an auxiliary verb, or a personal termination: and 

[G. Ed. p. 879.] as in general the forms in f, fa, foy & fy, 
do not occur at all as proper participles, but only represent 
the preterite indicative, they have assumed the complete 
character of personal terminations. ^* They resemble, there¬ 
fore, only with the advantage of the distinction of gender 
like nouns, the Latin amaminij amabiminiy in which words the 

* The masculine form byii belongs only to the masculine persons: to all 
other substantives of the three genders the feminine form hyty belongs. 

t And no notice is taken in Grammars, that, according to the gender 
alluded to, tliey arc the nominatives of a former participle. 
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mguage is no longer conscious that they are masculine plural 
nominatives, (see §.478.). Still more do the above Polish forms 
resemble the persons of the Sanskrit participial future, which 
employs for all genders the masculine nominatives of the 
tliree numbers of a participle corresponding to the Latin in 
htrus; so that hhavild, “futurus,” stands instead oifuturus, 


a, urn, esf, and bJmvitdras, “futiiri,” instead offuturi, ce, a, sunt. 
But byt, “ he was,” corresponds most exactly to the Persian 
word of the same meaning, bud or budah, “Jiaving been,” 
in the sense of “ he was.” In the first person singular mas¬ 
culine, byiem (brj-tem) answers admirably to the Persian b&dam, 
which I render in Sanskrit by bhdld ’smi (euphonic for 
bhulns asmi) i.e. “the man having been am I.” In the 
feminine and neuter, the Polish byidm (jbyta-rn) corresponds 
to the Sanskrit bhuld "smi, “the woman having been am 
I,” and in the neuter, btjhm, (byfo-m) to the Sanskrit hhutam 
asmi, “ the thing having been am I.” In the second per¬ 
son, in the three genders, the Polish bytes {byt-es) corre¬ 
sponds to the Sanskrit masculine bkutd-si (for b/dtas asi); 
bytas (byta-'s), to the Sanskrit feminine bhufa "si; bijfos(byto-'s) 
to the Sanskrit neuter hliAtam asi. In the plural, the mas¬ 
culine hyii-smy, and feminine hyty-smy,* [G. Ed. p. 880.] 
correspond to the Sanskrit feminine and masculine bhulas 


sums; and so, in the second person, drjfys^ cie, bytys de,t to 
the Sanskrit bliMds sthru ^ 

“ Remark 1.—I have no doubt that the syllable em of 
the Polish by-tvm, and the simple m of the feminine bytd~m 
and neuter bxjto-m, belong to the verb substantive, which, 
therefore, in bijta-m, hyto-m, and so in the feminine and 
neuter second person byta-s, bxjfo-i has left merely its 


* See p.8.^4, Note*. 

t rile Polish c is like our «, and has the same etymological value as t • 

.0 the Old Sl„„™ . '“7" f'"** 1“*'™ “ ^treepends 

. m the infinitive, the termination e to 

the Old Sclavonic H’h 
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zum, am, heim, from in dem^ &c., the article is represented 
only by its case-termination. In the first and second person 
plural, however, the radical consonant has remained; so 
that imy, ioie, are but little different from the Sanskrit 
smas, stJia, and Latin sumns (for srnus). But if smy, scie, 
be compared with the form exhibited by the Polish verb 
substantive in its isolated state, some scruple might, per¬ 
haps, arise in assenting to the opinion, that the present of 
the verb substantive is contained in hyi-em, ‘I (a man) was,’ 
hyti-smy, ‘ we (men) were,’ or in czytai-em, * I read,’ ezyiati- 
smy, ‘we read’; for ‘I am’ is yeslem, and ‘ w^e are,’ yes- 
ies my. It would, in fact, be a violent mutilation, if we 
assumed that byt-em, hyii-smy, have proceeded from hyi- 
yestem, hyt-yesfes my. I do not, however, believe this to 
be the case, but maintain that yestem, * I am,’ yestesmy, 
‘we are,’ yestes, ‘thou art,’ and yestes de, ‘ye are,’ have 
been developed from the third person singular yesf. For 
this yest"^ answers to its nearest cognates, the Old 
•Sclavonic yesfy, Russian esty, Bohemian ejest {(j=y), Car- 
niolian ye (where the st has been lost), as, to the old 
sister languages, tlie Sanskrit asti, Greek ecrrl, Lithuanian 
cslf, and Latin est. But yestem, yestesmy, &c., do not 
admit of an organic comparison with the corresponding 
forms of the languages more or^Jess nearly connected. 
On the other hand, the last portion of yestes my, ‘ we are,’ 
answ^ers exactly to the Russian esmy; and it must be 
assumed, that the concluding part of yest-em, ‘I am,’ has 
lost an s before the m, just as the m of byt-em, ‘the 
liaving been am L' R cannot be surprising that the 
superfluous yest is not conjointly introduced in the com- 
])ound with the participle. At the period of the origin of 
this periphrastic preterite it did not, perhaps, exist in the 


* Rogarding ihe initial j/, see §,2bb. n. 
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3^ated present, or the language may still [G. Ed. p. 881.] 
have been conscious of the meaning of the yest of yest-em, and 
that the whole properly expressed, ‘ it is I,’ ’< c’est moV Thus, 


It Ish-Gaelic, is 'iifiB * I am, according to O^Reilly, properly 
means ‘ it is I, and ha me or hudh me is literally ‘ it was 
I {hudh, ‘he was,’= Sanskrit ohh'iil, see §. 573., ba, ‘he 
was =abhavat, §.522); and in the future, in my opinion, 
the character of the third person regularly enters into the 
first person, and, in the verb substantive, may also grow 
up with the theme in such a manner that the terminations 
of the other persons may attach themselves to it.* More¬ 


over, the Irish fuilim, ‘ I am,’ fuilir, ‘ thou art,’ fuil, ‘ he is,’ 
fuihnid, ‘ we are,’ &c., deserve especial remark. Here, in 
my opinion, the third person has again become a theme for 
the others; but the I of fuil, ‘ he is,’ appears to me to be 
a weakening of an original d, like that of the Polish byi, ‘ he 
was . the difierence of the two forms is, however, that the I 
of the Irish form is a personal termination, and that of the 
Polish a participial suffix; and therefore byt-em signifies, 
not it was I, as fuilim, ‘ it is I,’ but clearly ‘ the person 
having been am I. But from the procedure of the Irish 
language this objection arises, that the Persian bM, • he 
was,’ just like the previously-mentioned Irish budh, might 
be identified witli the Sanskrit aorist abhilf ; and it might 
be assumed that this third person has been raised into 
a theme for the rest, and has thus produced budam, ‘ I 
was, budi ‘ thou wast,’ &c., like the Irish fuilim, ‘ I am,’ 
fuihr, ‘thou art,’ But this view of the matter is op¬ 
posed by the circumstance, that together with bM the 
full participial form bMah also exists, which serves, 
as a guide to the understanding of the former form. If 
It were wished to regard the d of burd, ‘ he bore,’ as the 


# Biad oT laid, “ I shaU be,” biadhair or beidhiv, “ thou wilt be ” beidh 
‘‘he will be”; bhm or bSidh-mur orbeidh-mid or biodh-maoid, “\veshall 
be. See my Treatise “ On the Celtic Languages,” pp. 44,4(5. 
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^!jL5:-^ign of the person, the whole would be to be referred to 
the Sanskrit imperfect abharat But in very many cases 
objections arise to the referring of the Persian aorist to the 
Sanskrit imperfect, or first augmented preterite, since the 
latter has always a common theme with the present, while, 
e. g., the Persian Jcunad, ‘ he makes,’ which is based on the 
Vedic krinoti (from karnoii, with loss of the r), does not 
answer to the theme of kard, ‘ he made/ On the other 
hand, this kard, like the participle kardali, admits very 
[G. Ed. p. 882.] easily of being compared with knta-s (from 
karta-s), ‘made/ Just so hast, bast ah, ‘he bound/ bastah, 
‘ bound,’ and ‘ having bound,’ does not answer to the present 
bandad, ‘he binds/ but to the Zend passive participle basin, 
‘bound’; for which the Sanskrit is baddha, euphonic for 
badh-ta, the dh of which, in Zend and Persian, has be¬ 
come s (see §. 102.)/’ 

“ Remark 2.—In Persian there exists, together with am, 
‘ I am,’ a verb hastam of the same signification, which exhi¬ 
bits a surprising resemblance to the Polish yestem, as the third 
person hast does to the Persian yest* If it were 

wished to assume that the third person host is akin 

to ast, and has arisen from it by prefixing an h, as 

the y of the Polish yest and Old Sclavonic yesty, is only 
an inorganic addition (see §. 255. /?.), I should then derive 
the Persian hastam, hasii, &o., also, just as the Polish yestem, 
yestes, from the third person. With regard to the prefixed h, 
we may consider as another instance the term used for the 
number ‘Eight/ hasht, contrasted with the forms beginning 


* Professor Bopp writes best, and hestem^ and thus renders the resem¬ 
blance between the Persian and Polish words more striking. So, above, he 
writes kerd^ and even herd ; but it is incorrect to express the short vowel H 
by e, and to represent by is still more indefensible. It is true that an 
affected pronunciation of the ^ is creeping in, and kard in particular is often 
pronounced herd, as oblige, iu English, is sometimes pronounced obleege; 
but this practice is unsanctioned by authority, and to ground etymological 
affinities upon it would be erroneous.— 
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ith a vowel in the kindred languages. It appears to me, 
however, better to compare liastam with the Zend histdmi, 
‘ I stand ’ (from sistdmi) ; as, so early as the Sanskrit, the 
root of ‘ to stand ’ frequently supplies the place of the verb 
substantive, as also in the Roman languages it aids in com¬ 
pleting the conjugation of the old verb. Compare, therefore. 


GREEK. 

ZEND. 

PERSIAN. 

icrraixt,^' 

hisldmiy 

hastam. 

icrrag, 

histaliiy 

hasti. 

YcTTOLTt, 

hisfaifi, 

hast. 

YcrrajxeVi 

Jiistdmahiy 

hastim. 

f/ s, - 

lararey 

Idsiaihay 

hastzd. 

icrravTif 

histenii, 

hastand. 


Observe, that the third person singular hast is devoid of 
the personal sign; otherwise we should have in its place 
hastad, according to the analogy of barad, ‘ he bears,’ pursaf, 
‘he asks,’ dihad, ‘he gives,’t and others. With respect to 
the suppression of the personal terminations, [G. Ed. p. 883.] 
the form hast resembles the German loird, half, for wirdet, 
hciltef. Pott’s opinion—who, in the derivation of the forms 
under discussion, has likewise referred to the root of ‘to 
stand’ (Etym. Forsch. I. 274.), but prefers recognising in 
the t of the Polisli yesfem, as of the Persian hastam, the t of 
the passive participle—is opposed by the consideration, that 
neither in Sanskrit has the root as, nor in any other cognate 
language has the kindred root, produced or contained the 


* Sanskrit tishthdmi^ see 508. 

t The h of diham, “ I give,” appears to me a remnant of the Zend as¬ 
pirated dh of dadhdmi (^.39.); as I have already traced hack elsewhere 
the h oiiiihddan, ‘4o place(present niham\ to the Sanskrit <//i o^ dhd^ 
and recognised in the syllable ni an obscured preposition (the Sanskrit 
ni, ‘‘ down,” Vienna Ann. 1828, B. 42. p. 258). The form diham re¬ 
sembles the Old Sclavonic damy for da-dmy {§. 436.) and our preterites 
like hi^s, hielt {§, 592.) herein, that the reduplicate syllable has gained 
the semblance of the principal syllable. 

3k 2 
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participle mentioned. There is, in Sanskrit, no participle 
asta-s, but for it bhuta-s] in Persian no astah, but budcih; in 
Sclavonic no yesl, but byb, in Lithuanian no esta-s, in Latin 
no estus, in Gothic no isls. Hence there is every reason for 
assuming, that if there ever existed a participle of the 
other root of ‘ to be,’ analogous to uff bhuta, ‘ been,’ it 
must have been lost at so early a period, that it could 
not have rendered any service to the Polish and Per¬ 
sian in the formation of a preterite and present of the 
indicative.” 

629. The Bohemian, in its preterites, places the present 
of the auxiliary verb after the past participle, and sepa¬ 
rated from it; the Carniolan prefixes it; and the Russian 
leaves it entirely out, and distinguishes the persons by the 
pronouns, which are placed before the participle. “ I was, 
in Bohemian, is, according to the dilFerence of genders, 
byl sem, byla sem, hylo sem; in Carniolan sim hil, sim bila, 
sim bilo; in Russian, ya bil, ya byla, ya hylo. But the 
present of the Carniolan verb substantive is very remark¬ 


able, on account of the almost perfect identity of the three 
persons of the dual, and of the two first of the plural, with 
the Sanskrit; where, according to a general law of sound, 
the forms swas, “ we two are,” slas, “ ye two are,” reject 
their final s before vowels (short a excepted), and hereby 

[G. Ed. p. 884.] coincide entirely with the Carniolan, in 
which sva signifies “ we two are,” sta, “ they two are.” In 
Sanskrit swa iha, means “we two are here,” sta iha, “they two 
are here.” In the plural, the Carniolan smo answers to 
the Sanskrit (before vowels sma), ste to w slha, so 

to santi. R however, to be observed, that both 
languages have, independently of each other, lost the 
initial vowel, which belongs to the root, which has re¬ 
mained in the Old Sclavonic with the prefix of a y, ex¬ 
cepting in the third person plural (see §. 480.). 

630. If the German auxiliary verb thunis contrasted, as above 
(§. 621.), with the Sanskrit root dhd, “ to place,” “to make,” 
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lien preterites like the Gothic s6kida and German suchte 
appear, in i-espect to their composition, like cognate forms 
to the Greek passive aorists and futures; as, erv^-dtjv, 
Tv<p-6^(joixai, in which I recognise the aorist and the future 
middle of T/d;7/n = Sanskrit dadlidmi* The concluding por¬ 
tion of TV(j)-du>, TV(j)-delrjv, Tu^-0^cro/xa/, is completely identical 
with the simple 60), dei'rjv, d^a-ofjiai, in conjugation; and ervcp- 
6t]v is distinguished from edrjv by this only, and, indeed, ad¬ 
vantageously, that it gives the heavier personal terminations 
of the dual and plural no power of shortening the vowel of 
the root, as is the case with the Sanskrit adhdm.=edt}v, 
even in its simple state; since, in this language, adhu-ma an¬ 
swers to the Greek'ede-fj.ev for edrjuev, as the Greek ea-Trjv, 
also, does not admit of the length of its root being shortened 
in the dual or plural. Thus the imperative TV(p-6)]Ti, also, is 
distinguished from 0ej by preserving the length of the root, 
as also by its moi*e full personal termina- [G. Ed. p. 885.] 
tion. From the future Tv^-d/jarofxai an aorist hv^d^iirjv 
should be looked for; or, vice versd, the future should have 
been contented with active terminations, as well as the aorist. 
Perhaps originally eTV(l>6)]v and simultaneously 

existed, and thus also eTV(j)-6^-fj.r]v (or krvcjidefJLtjv) and rv(p- 
dtjaojxai, as periphrastic active and passive tenses. In the 
present state of tlie language, liowever, the aorist has lost 
the passive form, and the future tlie active; and when the 
syllable 6,] was no longer recognised as an auxiliary verb, it 
received the meaning of a passive character; just as the Ger- 




man language no longer perceives an auxiliary verb in the te 
of suchte, but only an expression for the past; or as we have 
ceased to recognise in the ie of heule the word Tag, “ day,” 
and in hen (Old High German h'lu) a demonstrative, but re¬ 
gard the whole as a simple adverb formed to express “ the 
present day.” ■ 


* Compare Ann. of Lit. Crit. 1827, Feb., pp. 205, &c. ; Vocalismns 
pp. 53; &c.; and Pott’s Etym. Forsch. I. 107. * 
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631. As to the form of the Greek second aorist and future 
passive, I consider eTVTrrjv and Tvir^crofiai as abbreviations of 
eTv(l)dr}i/y TV(l>d^(joixau The loss of the 0 resembles, there¬ 
fore, that of the a* in the active aorists of verbs with liquids 
(§, 547.); it need not, however, surprise us, that, as the of 
ervcpdrjv, from regard to the 6 following, assumes the place 
of the radical tt, after this 6 is dropped the original sound again 
makes its appearance, and therefore eTucpipf, rvcpfjcroixat, are not 
used. The case is similar to that of our vowel Rack-Umlaut 
(restored derivative sound), since we use the form Kraft as cor¬ 
responding to the Middle High German genitive and dative 
krefte, because, after the dissolution of the vowel which had 
generated the Umlaut, the original vowel recurs, while we, in 
the plural, say Krafie, like the Middle High German krefle. 
Various objections oppose the opinion that the verb substantive 

[_G. Ed. p. 88G.] is contained in ervTrrjv, much as the appended 
auxiliary verb agrees in its conjugation with that of But 
the double expression of past time in hvinjv, once in the prin¬ 
cipal verb and once in the auxiliary, if the verb substantive 
be contained in it, cannot fail of surprising us; while the 
Sanskrit, in combining its dsam, «I was,” with attributive 
verbs, withdraws the augment, and, with it, also the radical 
vowel a of the auxiliary verb (§. 542.), The augment in the 
future rvTrtjcrofiat, and in the imperative Tvnridt, must appear 
still more objectionable. Why not TVTretTo/xat, Tviticrdi, or, per¬ 
haps, the <7 being dislodged, Tvifidt, and, in the third person, 
TVTtecTTO) or TUTreTO) ? The termination e/? in the participle 
TUTre/f has no hold whatever in the conjugation of the verb 
substantive. 

632. The Latin vendo, if we do not refer the auxiliary 
verb contained in it to do=^i$uixi^ dad&mi, but to 
ridrjjxt, dadhdmi, must be regarded as a cognate form 
to the German formations like adkida, sdkidddum, “ [ sought,” 
“ we sought,” and the Greek like eTV(j)6t]i/, Tv<j>d:^(roixat. The 
Sanskrit dd, “ to give, and dhd, “ to place,” are distinguished 
only by the aspiration of the latter; and in Zend these verbs 
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re scarce to be distinguished at all from one another, because 
d, according to §.39., in the inner sound {Inlaut) frequently 
become dh, while dh itself lays aside the aspiration in the ini¬ 
tial sound (Anlaut). In Latin, also, dd and VJ dlid might 
easily be combined in one form, since that language generally 
presents its d as answering to the Sanskrit dh and Greek 0, 
especially in the inner sound, as b to the Sanskrit 6/i.* But 
the circumstance that the root vr dhd, 0H, has not re¬ 
mained, in Latin, in its simple form, does not prevent us 
from recognising it in the compounds credo, perdo, abdo, 
condo, and vendo, just as in pessundo, pes- [G. Ed. p. 887.] 
simdo.'t The form venundo answers, in respect to the accu¬ 
sative form of the primary word, to Sanskrit compounds 
like udn-chalcdra (§§. 619. 625.). 


633. In order to trace out in its full extent the influence 
that tlie Sanskrit root dhd has obtained in the European cog¬ 
nate languages in the formation of grammatical forms, I must 
further remark, that I believe I may refer to this place also 
the last portion of the future and imperative of the Sclavonic 
verb substantive. In Old Sclavonic budd means ‘‘ I will be,'’ 
literally, as it appears to me, “ I do be.” The first portion 
of this compound answers very well to the Sanskrit root 

bhu, and is identical with the Zend bit As, however, 
the Sclavonic u regularly answers to the Sanskrit diphthong 
d ( = a -\-u, see §. 255./.), so must we in the Sclavonic 


* 18., and compare medium with the Sanskrit madhya-m, meditari 

with mMliaSy “ understanding,'"/do withTrei^co. 

t A. W. von Schlegel has been the first to recognise in Latin the San. 
skrit irat, belief,^’ and has found in credo a similar compound to that 
of the srad-dadhdmi, wliich signifies the same (literally ‘‘ I place 

faith without, however,^ identifying the Latin expression, in regard to 
its concluding portion also, wdth the Sanskrit compound (BLagavad-Gita, 
p. 108). Credo might certainly also mean I give faith/' but it is more 
natural to place this verb both in its second and in its first portion on the 
same footing with its Indian prototype, as I have already done in tho 
Vienna Ann. (1828, B. 42, p. 260), where I have also compared the do 
of abdo and condo with the Sanskrit root dhd. 
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hu recognise the Sanskrit Guna-form hho. And '^bhu it¬ 
self receives Guna in the future, and exhibits here, in com¬ 
bination with the other root of ‘‘ to be,’* the form bhav-i-shydmi, 
of which we shall treat hereafter. The second portion of the 
Old Sclavonic bA-du (from bA-do-m, see §. 255. g.) cor¬ 
responds in its conjugation exactly to the present thus 

second person bu-desh?, third, budety ; only the e and o of 
BE^Emii ve^-e-shi, be^etb ve^-e-iy, be^om ve^-om, &c., is the 
class-vowel, or vowel of conjunction, while that of de-shi^ 
[G, Ed. p. 888.] de-'iyy do-m, is the abbreviation of the d of 
the Sanskrit root dlid ; for e and o are the usual representa¬ 
tives, in Old Sclavonic, of the Sanskrit short a (see §. 255. a.). 
We must here recall attention to the Sanskrit root sthd, the 


d of which, after being irregularly shortened, is treated as 
though it were the conjunctive vowel of the first class 
(§. 508.). Hence, also, in the imperative the Old Sclavonic 
t> ye of bu-dye-m, “let us be” (“let us do be”), 

B^AtTE bu-dye-te, “ be ye,” answers to the Sanskrit ^ of tuhtM- 
-ma, we may stand,” thhlhe-ta, ''ye may stand ” (§. 255. e.). 

634. There is, in Old Sclavonic and Russian, also a verb 
which occurs in an isolated state, which signifies “ to do,” 
"to make,” and which is distinguished from that which is 
contained in hu-du only by the circumstance that it exhibits 


Ali dye instead of A^ d^ as root, which does not prevent me 
from declaring it to be originally identical with it. Its pre¬ 
sent is A'hJEO dyeyu,\ and it is rightly compared by Kopitar 
with our ihun and the English do. From it comes the neuter 
substantive dyelo, " deed,” as "thing done,” which, in its for¬ 
mation, answers to the participles mentioned above (§. 628.), 
and has, in advantageous contrast with them, preserved the 


See 507« where, however, in the first person plural, we should read 
ve^-o-m instead of vei-o-me. 

t Analogous with sye-yd, “ I sow’'; as, in Gothic, d^-ths^ ^Meed," and 
8(^-ths^ “seed,” rest on a like formation, and roots wliich terminate simi¬ 
larly. 
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^%nginal passive meaning, while they have erroneously been 
assigned to the active voice. 

635. To budu, “I shall be,” the Old Sclavonic idu, “ I go,” 
which is also placed by Dobrowsky (p. 350) in the same 
class with bMu, is analogous. IdU therefore means, lite¬ 
rally, “ I do go,” and springs from the widely-diffused root i 
(infinitive i-ti), whence, in Gothic, the anomalous preterite 
i-ddya, “ I went,” plural i-ddySdum, “ we [G. Ed. p. 889.] 
went.” I believe that these forms have proceeded from i-da, 
i-dSdum, simply by doubling the d and annexing a?/; and 
I take them, therefore, in the sense of “I did go,” “ we did 
go”; and compare with them the Sclavonic i-du as present. 
The d of shkliL, however, which is used in completing 
the conjugation of M, I consider as belonging to the root, 
and look upon the whole as akin to the Sanskrit ^ sad, 
“to go,” to which belong also chodilt, and the Greek 65o?. 
The forms wa1i*A8 o-dyeschdu, "I do on,” “I dress,” 
na-dyesch-dusya, “I hope,” (a-dyeschdd, “angaria, onus 
impono,” which Dobrowsky, I. c., likewise compares with 
hd-dii, remarking that they stand for odypyd, &c., I con¬ 
sider as reduplicate forms of the root dye, “to make,” 
mentioned above; for d gladly, and under certain cir¬ 
cumstances, regularly assumes the prefix of sch, for which 
reason dnschdy, “give,” and ynschdy, “eat” (for dady, 
yady), correspond to the Sanskrit dndyds, “thou mayest 
give,” adyds, “thou mayest eat” (see Kopitar's Glagolita, 
pp. 53 and 63). The conjecture, however, that o-dyeschd4, 
na-dyesclidd, ^a-dyeschdu, are reduplicate forms, is strongly 
supported by the circumstance that the corresponding 
Sanskrit and Greek verbs also {dadhdmi, Tl6>]pi) are redu¬ 
plicated in the special tenses, like daddmi, SlSupi; and to 
the two last forms a reduplicate verb corresponds in Scla¬ 
vonic likewise (see §. 436.). 

636. The Lettish possesses some verbs which are com¬ 
bined, throughout their whole conjugation, with the auxiliary 
verb under discussion. Of this class is dim-deh-f, “ to rino-” 
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deht=de-t), together with dim-t, id. nau-deh-t, “to mew,'” 
with nau-U id. In hai-deh-t, “ to make afraid,” with hi~U 
“to fear” (Sanskrit fskw7i-deh~t, *^to disturb,i.e. “to 

make mournful,” with fskum-t, “ to be mournful,” the mean¬ 
ing of the auxiliary verb makes itself clearly perceptible, and 

[G. Ed. p. 890.] replaces the causal formation. In other 
cases the appended deh-t may be rendered by ihun, “ to do,” 
thus dim-dehi, “ to do ring” (compare Pott, I. 187). Regard¬ 
ing the Lithuanian imperfect of habitude, in which we have 
recognised the same auxiliary verb, see §. 525. 

637. It deserves to be noticed, that, in Zend also, the 
verb under discussion of “ placing,” “ making,” “ doing,” 
occurs as an appended auxiliary verb. Thus, 
yaosh-da, “ to purify,” literally “ to do purify,” from which 


the present middle yaush-dathent&y “they 

do purify'*'* (regarding the extended form dailh see p. 112), 
the precative middle pairl yaosh- 

-daithita, “ they may purify ” (Vend. S. p. 266), imperative 

jyAW(3^ebiA5^ yadsh-dathdni, “let me do purify” (1. c. 
p. 500). The form ddiii of yaosh-daili, “ the purifica¬ 
tion” (I.c. pp. 300, 301), corresponds, in radical and deri¬ 
vative suffix, to the above-mentioned Gothic dWis (theme 
didi)- For the frequent expression 

yaosh-dayann anhen, “ they are purified,” we ought perhaps 
to read yaoshdayamn anlten, in which case the former 
might be regarded as the locative of yadslidd, so that the 
whole would signify “they are in purification.”* But if 


* I formerly thought* that in this and' similar expressions the root dd, 
‘‘to give,^^ was contained (Gramm. Grit.p.322), which might very well 
formally he the case, as is also Burnoiif’s opinion, who, however, assents, 
at Ya^na, p. 356, Rein. 217, to Fr. Windischmann's explanation, who was 
the first to recognise in this and similar compounds the Sanskrit root dfid 
instead of dd. To the remark made by Burnouf (1. c. Note E. p. xi.), that 
the initial sound dh in Zend is not permissible, it may be added, that in 
the middle also, after a consonant, d is necessarily used for the original 
dh: hence the Sanskrit imperative termination dhi, which in Zend, after 
vowels, appears as dhi, is, after a consonant, di : XYiwsdaz-di, “give,” op¬ 
posed ioirui-dhi, ‘‘hear,” herenui-dhiy “make.” 
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the reading yadshdayaiin is correct, then it [G. Ed. p. 891.] 
may be taken as the accusative plural in the sense of puriji- 
catos; so that the verb substantive would be construed as in 
Arabic with the accusative. 

638. We return to the reduplicated preterite, in order to 
consider its formation in Zend. Examples have been given 
in §. 520., which, in their principle of formation, correspond, 
for the most part, with the Sanskrit. Thus, 
didvaSsa answers to the Sankrit didivi^ha, “ he Iiated,” with 
the prefix of an a before the Guna vowel S, according to 
§. 28. The forms viviU and tutava 

shew that the Zend, in departure from the Sanskrit, 
admits long vowels in the syllable of repetition. T'wis-e, 
from the root vix, “ to obey,” is the second person singular 
middle, and wants the personal sign ; thus, ^ for the 
Sanskrit s^, and Greek a-ai. Here, from w'ant of adequate 
examples, we must leave it undecided whether this sup¬ 
pression, which makes the second person the same as the 
first and third, takes place merely after sibilants, or prin¬ 
cipally after consonants. The form A5»As^j^^ tutava, “he 
could,” from the root tav,* should be, accoi'ding to the 
Sanskrit principle, taldva, as a radical a, in the third person 
singular, is necessarily lengthened; but the Zend form above 
has transferred the long quantity to the syllable of redupli¬ 
cation, and, as it appears, through the influence of the v of 
the root, has replaced the a sound by tJ. On the other hand, 
the root vach, “to speak,” whicli, in Sanskrit, in the syl¬ 
lable of repetition suppresses the a, and vocalizes the v to u 
{uvacha or uvdclia), in Zend regularly forms vavacha, which. 
Vend. S. p. 83., occurs as the first person, and is rendered 
by Anquetil, “fai prononce” That tlie Zend does not par- 


* Compare tavahn, “ if they can,” Vend. S. 

pp. 209 and 332, as third person plural of the imperfect subjunctive in the 
sense of the present. 
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ticipate in lengthening the a, which, in Sanskrit, before sim- 
[G. Ed. p. 892.] pie consonants enters at will into the first 
person singular, and of necessity into tlie third person, is 
proved also by the form a5av5A5PA5^ tatasa, “he formed"’ 
(see Biirnouf, Yacna, p. 104), the root of which is referred by 
Burnouf, and with justice, to the Sanskrit taksh, and, 
as it appears to me, fitly compared with the Greek Tacrcra). 

639. The passage of the Vend. S. (p. 3), which has fur¬ 
nished us with the form a5av5A5^a5^ tatasay (in the litho¬ 
graphed Codex erroneously iaias^ supplies us also with two 
other reduplicate preterites, which have, too, (and this de¬ 
serves notice,) a perfect meaning, while the corresponding 
Sanskrit tense refuses the function of a perfect (§. 513.). 
We read 1. c. a5(o^ 

yo no dadha yo tatasa yd iuthruyd, “ who has made us, 
who has formed (us), who has sustained (us).’^ The form 
A30;^ dadliGy which Neriosengh renders by dadail, 
^'dedity'' instead o^dadhduy* is, in my opinion, of special 
importance, on account of the remarkable manner in which 
it coincides in root and formation with the above-men¬ 
tioned (§. 622.) Old Saxon d'eday “ I did,” he did.” The Zend 
€/uc?/ia stands for dadhd from dadhd-a (§.618.), the long d 
having been shortened, as commonly happens at the end 
of polysyllabic words (§. 137.). It does not admit of doubt 
that the first person is likewise dadha] as we have seen 
from the above-mentioned as^a5»a5^ vavacha, “ I spoke,” that 
in Zend, as in Sanskrit and German, it is the same as the 
third person, i- e. it has no more a personal termination than 
the latter. In the second person I conjecture the form 
dadhdfha (§. 453.). 


* The root dd^ give,*' might likewise form dadha (J. 39.); but in 
the passage above, as everywhere wliere mention is made of creating, 
making, it is clear we must understand the verb corresponding to the 
Sanskrit \n dhd, ‘‘ to place'^with vi, ‘4o make’^. 
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640. I am unable to quote the Zend perfect [G. Ed. p. 893.] 
active in the dual and plural, unless the form 
uonhenti, which has been already mentioned elsewhere,* is 
the plural of aonha, “fuit," which latter regularly corre¬ 
sponds to the Sanskrit Asa (§§. 56^ and 56^), and occurs in the 
following passage of the Vend. S. (p. 40); Ccroi>Aj 



“there was neither cold nor heat.” We find the form 
Aonhenii 1. c. p. 45, where are the words 

haCmd taichit y6i katayo naskA 
frasAonhA Aonhenti spAno maslimcha bacsaiti, “Horn assigns 
to those, whoever recite the Nasks, excellence and 
grandeur.”! Perhaps, too, Aonlienii, if it really is a 
perfect, is more correctly translated by “have been”; 
but we cannot be surprised at its having a present 
meaning also, as a real present is not intended, accord¬ 
ing to what has been remarked in §. 520, We must not 
attach too great weight to the circumstance that in 
Neriosengh’s Sanskrit translation the form Aonhenti is ren¬ 
dered by nishidanti, “ secZent”;! for Neriosengh 

interchanges with one-another the roots dd, “to give,” and 
dA., “ to set, place, make,” which belongs to [G. Ed. p. 894.] 
the Sanskrit dfid; and why should he not have fallen 


♦ Ann. of Lit. Grit. Dec. 1881. p. 816. 

t Anquetil, who seldom renders all the forms in a sentence according 
to their real grammatical value, here makes the third person plural the 
second of the imperative, and changes the assertion into a request, by 
translating thus: O Horn, accordez Vexcellence et la grandeur d cehei qui 
lit dans la maison les Naks.^* 

t See Burnout s valuable Review of the First Part of this Book 
Journal des Savans, 1833, in the separate impression, p, 47. There is an 
error in it, however, in the remark, that I have represented the form 
donhMi as the imperfect of the verb substantive. I meant the redupli^ 
cate preterite or perfect. ^ 
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into a similar error with the closely-approximating roots 
as, ‘‘ to be,” and &s, “ to sit,” which both exist in Zend, 
particularly as the form aonhhiii, taken as the perfect, stands, 
perhaps, quite isolated in the remains of Zend literature which 
have been preserved to us, but, as the present, has nume¬ 
rous analogous forms? But if donhenti really belongs to 
the root As, ‘‘ to sit,” still we cannot, in my opinion, 
take it, with Neriosengh, in this sense, but as a representative 
of the verb substantive, which, as has been shewn (§. 509. p. 737 
G. ed.), in Sanskrit, also, occasionally supplies the place of 
the verb substantive. Two of the Paris MSS. give, as has 
been remarked by Burnouf, for donhenti the middle form 
donhenU; and if this is the correct reading, 
it speaks in favor of the root of ‘‘to sit”; for this, like 
the kindred Greek verb (^((r)-/xa/, ^cr-ra/), is used only in 
the middle. But if donhenti is the right reading, and be¬ 
longs, as perfect, to the verb substantive, it is, in respect to 
its termination, more ancient than the Sanskrit dsns 
(§.462.). 


641. In the middle we find as the third person plural of 
the verb substantive the form donhare (Vend. S. 

p. 222), with which, in regal’d to termination, the form 
^7M(3^7^?Jinrithare, “they ai’e dead,” agrees (Vend. S. p. 179). 
If the reading of the two mutually corroborative forms is 
correct, we then have the termination are for the San¬ 
skrit ir^; and it would be a circumstance of much impor¬ 
tance that the Zend should have left the old conjunctive 
vowel a in its original form, in a position where, in San¬ 
skrit, it has been weakened to i. The final ^ of the Sanskrit 
termination is suppressed in Zend; but as r cannot stand 
(§. 44.) at the end of a word, the addition of an e became 
necessary, as in vocatives like ddlare, “ creator,” 

[G. Ed. p. 896.] answering to the Sanskrit ■mUT dhdtar. 
If the e of the forms donhare, iri- 

rilhare, were an error in writing, for which & ought to 
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stand, then an i would necessarily stand beside the a of the 
preceding syllable (§. 41.). But as this is not the case we find 
some evidence of the correctness of the final e, at least for the 
fact, that this form among others is admissible; for beside 
the donliare which has been mentioned, we find, 

in another passage of the Vend. S. (p. 45), the form 
donhain, in which the final z, according to §.41., has intro¬ 
duced an i also in the syllable preceding. The form 
donliairi, for which, perhaps, one or two MSS. may read 
donhairH, assures us, liowever, in like manner, of tlie pro¬ 
position, which is of most importance, viz, that the con¬ 
junctive vowel is properly an a, and not, as in Sanskrit, 
an i. 


642. The form iririthare is remarkable, also, 

with regard to its syllable of reduplication: it springs 
from the root (^j>% irith * from which a verb of the fourth 
class frequently occurs; in ^'inriihr therefore, ir is the 
syllable of reduplication, after which the short initial i has 
been lengthened, in order, as it were, to gain strength for 
bearing the reduplication (compare the Gothic in §. 589.). In 
iririthare, however, the countertype of the Greek forms with 
Attic reduplication is easily recognised. We must not, how¬ 
ever, seek for the reason of this lengthening of the vowel of 
the second syllable of forms like e\7]\v6a, e/JLrjfxeKa, opco/ou^a, 
in the temporal augment, which I also avoid [G. Ed. p. 896.] 
doing. For though, by concretion with the augment, an e 
becomes rj, and an o becomes o), this gives no reason for sup¬ 
posing the augment to exist everywhere where an initial 


* Probably a secondary root, with the affix tk, as in dath for dd 
(see p. 112). Irith, therefore, might stand for mirith, the initial 7 )i 
having been lost, and might be connected with the Sanskrit root iJiri {mar), 
whence, as Burnouf has shewn in his frequently-mentioned Review (p. 37 )^ 
has arisen the form merhich, to kill,” with another affix, the noun of 
agency of which is found in the plural, mh'ectdro, the murderers.” 
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vowel of a verb is lengthened. I content myself, in forms 
like eXrjXvQa, with the reduplication; and in the vowel follow¬ 
ing I find only a phonetic lengthening for the sake of the 
rhythm, or to support the weight of the syllable of redupli¬ 
cation ; as in the Zend, iririth, or as (to keep to Greek) in 
dycoyog, dycoyevg, dycoyi^, in which the co, as is commonly 
the case, is only the representative of the long a (§.4.), 
and where there is no ground for searching for the aug¬ 
ment. On the whole it would be unnatural that the aug¬ 
ment, being an element foreign to the root, should inter¬ 
pose itself in the middle of the word between the syllable of 
reduplication and the proper root; and unless a necessity 
exists, one must not attribute such a phenomenon to a 
language. 

643. In a passage of the Izeshne (Vend. S. p. 65.), 
which I understand too little to ground on it, with confi¬ 
dence, any inference, while I am without the light which 
might perhaps be thrown on it by Neriosengh’s Sanskrit 


translation, I find the expressions 

mainyu mamanilL It does not, however, admit of any 
doubt that mainyu is the nominative dual of the base 
mainyu, ‘‘spirit’' (see §. 210.); and hence, even without 
understanding the whole meaning of the passage alluded 
to, it appears to me in the highest degree probable, that 
mamanili is the third person dual of the perfect. Perhaps 
we ought to read mamanditS, so that, through the influence 
of the final i, the Sanskrit termination dl^ would have 
become dii^. But if the reading mamanU& is correct, and 
the form is really a perfect, an original d would have been 
weakened to i. The whole form would, however, in my opi¬ 
nion, be of great importance, because it might furnish ground 
for the inference, that the contraction of the reduplication, 
[G. Ed. p. 897.] in Sanskrit forms like m^ndl^ (From mami- 
ndtS for mamundU), did not exist before the Zend became 
separate from the Sanskrit (compare §. 606.). 





THE PLUPERFECT. 

644. It has been already remarked (§. 514.), that the 
Sanskrit possesses no pluperfect, and the substitute it 
uses for it has been noticed. The Zend, also, is un¬ 
doubtedly deficient in this tense. In the Zend Avesta, 
however, no occasion occurs for making use of it, or sup- 
plying its place in another way. The Latin pluperfect is 
easily perceived to be a form compounded of the perfect 
base with the imperfect of the verb substantive. Tlie 
only point which can admit of doubt is, whether the whole 
eram is to be considered as existing in fiieram, amaveram, 
as I have done in my System of Conjugation (p. 93), so 
that the perfect base, to which the i of fui, fui-sii, &c,, 
belongs, would have lost its vowel; or whether we should 
assume the loss of the e of eram, and therefore divide thus, 
fue-ram, amave-ram. Now, contrary to my former opinion, 
I believe the latter to be the case, and I deduce fueram 
from fui-ram, through the frequently-mentioned tendency 
of the i to be corrupted before r to e, whence, the con¬ 
junctive vowel i of the third conjugation appears in the 
second person of the passive, as also in the imperfect sub¬ 
junctive and in the infinitive, as e (leg-e-ris opposed to leg- 
i-tur, leg-i-mur). For tliis reason fue-ram also is op])osed 
to the subjunctive fui-ssem, in which, as r does not follow 
the i, that letter remains in its original form. It would 
seem much more difficult to discover a reason whyfa-^essem 
should have become fii-issem, than why fui-ram should 
become fue-ram. In general, in Latin, there exists, with¬ 
out reference to a following r, many an e which has arisen 
from an older i: I am not acquainted, [G. Ed, p. 890.] 
however, with any i used for an older e, as in general the e is 
an inorganic and comparatively more recent vowel, but the i 
is as old as the language itself: for though i as w^ell as u 
has very frequently arisen from the weakening of the 
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most weighty vowel a, still no epoch of the language can 
be imagined when there existed no vowel but a. If, how¬ 
ever, the auxiliary verb in fue-ram, fui-ssem, has lost its 
vowel, it shares in this respect the same fate as the Sanskrit 
sam and Greek aa contained in the aorist. Where the 
verb substantive enters into composition with attributive 
verbs, sufficient reason exists for its mutilation. 

645. As the Greek pluperfect is formed from the base 
of the perfect, as the imperfect is from that of the present, 
by prefixing the augment, by which the completion of the 
action is transferred to past time, we should expect in it 
the terminations or, e?, e, &c.; thus, erervcfyov, which would 
come very near the,Sanskrit imperfect of the intensive— 
atotopam. But wheUce is the termination eiv of eTeTvcJyeiv? 
Landvoigt and Pott recognise in it the imperfect of the 
verb substantive, so that erervc^eiv would stand for ereTvcjyrjv, 
There would, therefore, be a pleonasm in this form, as €TeTV(f> 
already of itself combines the idea of the imperfect with 
that of the perfect. If, then, the verb substantive be added, it 
must serve merely as the copula, and not itself express a re¬ 
lation of time, and it therefore lays aside the augment, as the 
Sanskrit dsam in aorists like ulcshdip-sam. But it being 
premised that the verb substantive is contained in eTerv^eiy, 
it is not requisite to derive its ei from the rj of Advert to 
the analogy of eiv with elpi which latter would become e/r, if 
its primary personal termination were replaced by the more 
obtuse secondary one. It may be said that the radical a* is 
[G. Ed. p. 899.] contained in the / of e/-/x/, which sibilant, 
having first become, by assimilation, p (Doric kppi), has then, 
as often happens to v (as TLdeig for ridevg), been vocalized to /. 
The analogy of elfxi is followed in the compound form (if 
eTeTV(l>eiv is really compounded as has been stated) by the 
dual and plural; thus, ererv^eipev for the more cumbrous 
erejv^ecrixev. Here let the Ionic form eZ/xer for ecrpev be 
noticed. In the third person plural ereTvcjyea-av (inorganic 
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the composition with the auxiliary verb is evi¬ 


dent ; but this person cannot be adduced as evidence for the 


composition of the other persons, since in general a kind of 
privilege is accorded to the third person plural active in re¬ 
spect to the appending of the verb substantive, which also 
extends to the imperfect and aorist of the conjugation in fxi 
(iBlBo-aa-v, eSo-aa-v, opposed to e5<'§o-/xev, eV;uer); and in 
like manner in the Latin perfects {fuerunt ivoin fuesunt). 
But if the syllable ei of eTervcp-et-v is identical with the ei of 
e<-/n, still I am not shaken by this in my opinion that the k 
of XeXvKa and the aspiration of reru^a belong to the conso¬ 
nant of the auxiliary root, and that the k is an intension of 
the cr, the aspiration a weakening of the k (§. 569.) ; that, 
therefore, in hXeXvKetv, irerv^eiv, the verb substantive is twice 
contained, as is the case in Sanskrit forms like mjumham 
(§.570.). I believe, however, that at the time when the 
forms eXeXvK-et-v, herv^-ei-v, developed themselves from the 
to-be-presupposed forms btStv^ov, eXeXvKov, the remem¬ 
brance of the origin of the /c and of the aspiration had been 
long lost, and that these forms were generated by the neces¬ 
sity for restoring the missing vei-b substantive; just as in 
Old Saxon the form sind-un, “ they are,”* [G. Ed. p. 900.] 
may first have arisen, when, in the more simple and likewise 
employable sind, the expression of the relation of time and 
person was no longer perceivable; and hence another per¬ 
sonal termination, and, in fact, that of the preterite, was an- 
nexed.t The Greek medio-passive has admitted neither the 
first nor the second annexation of the verb substantive: from 
e\e\v-Ket-v we might expect eXeXv-Ketixrjv, but eXe-Xv-fxriv has 


* At the same time witli inorganic transfer to the first and second per- 
SOW, wir sind, ihr seid, 

t With the preterite coincide also the Gothic forms of recent origin, 
sip-7i-m, “we are,” sip-u-ik, “ye are”; and s-ind, “they are’’ (from 
s-ant), is alone a transmission from the period of the unity of language 
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arisen directly from the reduplicate root, by prefixing the 
augment, and descends from a period when the active was not 
as yet eXeXvKCiv, but probably eKeXw, 


THE future. 

646. The Sanskrit has two tenses to express the future, 
of which one, which is more rarely employed, consists of 
the combination of a future participle with the present of 
the verb substantive, the root as; in such a manner, how¬ 
ever, that (and this has been already noticed as remarkable) 
the masculine nominative of the three numbers of the 
participle has assumed the complete nature of a third 
person of a verb, and this per se without annexation of the 
verb substantive, and without regard to the gender of the 
subject; e,g, ddtd, daturusr is used in the sense of 
“ he, she, or it will give,'”’ and so, too, ^cTIT^ ddtdraSy 
“ daturir in the sense of “ they will give.” Observe here 
what has been said above of the Latin amamini instead of 
amaminiy-a, estis (§.478.); and remark also the third 
person of the Polish and Persian preterite (§. 628.). In 
the other persons the Sanskrit combines the masculine 

[G. Ed. p. 901.] nominative singular of the participle 
mentioned with the said person of the present of the auxi¬ 
liary verb; thus, ddtasi (from ddta-asi) = daturus, datura, 
daiurum est, I annex the full conjugation of the two active 
forms of the adduced example, with the remark, that in the 
third person no diflerence can exist between the active and 
middle, since the participle which is employed makes no 
distinction between the two forms. 


SINGULAR. DUAL. 


ACTIVE. 

middle. 

ACTIVE. 

MIDDLE. 

ddtdsmi, 

ddldhL 

ddtdswas, 

ddtdswahe. 

ddtdsi, 

(JAldx?.. 

ddlds'thas, 

ddtdsdtM, 

ddtdy 

(JdtfL 

ddtdrduy 

ddldrdiu 
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PLURAL. 


ACTIVE. MIDDLE. 

ddtdsmas, ddtdsmahe. 
dutdstha, ddtddhwe. 
ddidras, ddtdras. 



“ Remark.—It is very surprising, that, although the 
compound nature of this tense is so distinctly evident, 
none of the grammarians, my predecessors, liave remarked 
it; and the first mention of it that has been made was in 
my System of Conjugation, wliere it was noticed, without 
meeting with any opposition from the strongest opponents 
of the so-called System of Agglutination. As regards the 
first person singular middle, it must be remarked, that the 
root as, in this person, changes its s into h, although in 
Sanskrit this exchange is to be met with nowhere else, but it 
occurs frequently in Prakrit, and before m and n regularly 
takes place in the (Inlaut) middle of a word, where mh, nh, 
are commonly used by transposition for hm, hn ; lienee, amhi 
or mhi (resting on a preceding vowel) “ I am ” (see Lassen, 
p. 267, &e., Hbfer, p. 77). As the Sanskrit h {=gh notch) 
is usually represented in Greek by %, sometimes also by y, 
and even by k,* in ddt&M, therefox’e, may be found a con¬ 
firmation of the opinion expressed in §. .569., that the k of 
forms like edojKa, ^eScoKa, belongs to the verb substantive 
as a thickening of a cr.” 

647. In the third person singular, also, the verb sub¬ 
stantive sometimes occurs combined with the participle, as 
vakldsH, “he will speak,” for valctd-,^ on [G. Ed.p. 902.] 
the other hand, we occasionally find, in the other persons 
also, the verb substantive omitted, and the person expressed 


* Compare eyu, /leyar, Krjp, Kapbla, with akam, maJiat, hrid, hridaya. 
t See my collection of the Episodes of the Mnha-Bhnrata (Dranpadi 
111.2.), published under the title of “ Diluvium.” ’ 
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Dy a separate pronouu,* as is done in Russian in the pre¬ 
terite (see §. 629.). Sometimes the participle is separated 
from the auxiliary verb belonging, to it by one or more 
words; as, Imrta tad asmi tS, '‘facturus hoc sum tibV 
(Maha-Bli.). I do not, however, think that such departures 
from the usual practice of the language could occur where 
the subject was not a masculine singular; at least it is 
probable, if karid referred to a feminine, that kartri would 
be used instead of it. Except in these constructions, how¬ 
ever, formations in tar (in the weak cases tri, §. 144.) very 
seldom occur as future participles ;t but their usual function 
is that of a noun agent, like the corresponding forms in 
Greek and Latin in TYjp, rop, tor; as, Sori^p, dator, datdr-is. 


answer to the Sanskrit ddtdr ddtri, nominative ddfdt 
§. 144.). The Latin, however, as has been already observed 
(§. 516, p. 752 G. ed.), formed from the shorter form in tor a 
longer one in turn, and has allotted to this exclusively the func¬ 
tions of the future participle. In Zend, the formations in tdr, in 
my opinion, occur only as nouns of agency; as, ddtdr, “crea¬ 


tor,” ( = Sanski’it dhdtdr) nominative ddta (see §. 144. 

p. 169 G. ed.), accusative ddtdrem, vocative 

ddtare (§. 44.). To this class belong in Sclavonic the forma- 
[G. Ed. p. 903.] tions in tely (theme telyo, §. 259.), the r 
being exchanged for I, and the syllable yo added; as, 
dyelely, ''factor^ corresponds to the just-mentioned Zend 
ddtdr and Sanskrit dhdtdr (compare §. 634.). This dyetely^ 
however, does not occur in its simple form, but only in 
combination with the preposition s, and with dohro, “ good,'’ 
s-dyeiJy, ** conditor,'^ dohro-dyetely, “benefactor,” For other 


* Compare 1. c. p 114, Si. 31, hhavitd ^ntas twam for bhavitdsy antas, 
‘‘ thou wilt be the end 

t An example occurs in the Eftghu-Vansa, VI. 52, Ed. Stenzler, nrijyan 
tarn .... vyatyagdd anyavadlidr bhaviM, regem ilium 'prceteriit alius 
uxor futuray 
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ixamples in iely, see §. 259.* From the Gothic vve may 
here adduce the word bloa-trcis (theme blds-trya), which is 
quite isolated in its formation, and is connected with blot, 
“ to honor,” the t of which, according to §. 102., lias passed 
into s before the t of the suffix. Witli respect to the 
Sanskrit suffix idr {fri), it remains to be remarked, that in 
vowels capable of Guua it requires Guna, and that it is not 
alsvays united with the root direct, but frequently by a 
conjunctive vowel i ; in the latter respect, jan-i-tu, jan-i- 
tdram, correspond to the Latin gen-i-tor, gen-i-tdrem, while 
yakld, pakturam, answer to cocfor, coctdrem. 

648. In my Sanskrit Grammar I term the future tense 
just considered, and which is peculiar to the Sanskrit, the 
participial future, in accordance with its formation, to dis¬ 
tinguish it from that which belongs to the Sanskrit, in 
common with the Zend, Greek, Lithuanian, and Latin, 
and which I call the auxiliary future, because, in its cha¬ 
racter ^ sya, I recognise the obsolete future of the root 
as, “ to be.” I imagine, tlierefore, that in dd-syaii, »he 
will give,” only the syllable xja expresses the future, but 
that the s is the root of the verb “ to be,” with loss of its 
vowel, which is not surprising, as, even when uncompounded, 
the a of the root as is frequently lost (§. 480.). The final 
part of dd-sydmi resembles very closely the potential sxjdm, 
“I may be,” which actually exists in isolated use. Com¬ 
pare— 


• With regard to the formations in ary, mentioned at 259., it is re¬ 
quisite to observe, that the preceding t does not belong to the suffix under 
discussion, but to the primary word ; ^latary, “ goldsmith” (in Russian, 
also, Cofotary), comes from «gold,” and bratary, “ porter,” from 
brata, “ door. Mytary, “toll-gatherer,” is related in its primary word, 
which does not appear to occur, with the German Mauth; compare the 
Gothic motareis (theme mdtarya), “ toll-gatherer,” wmta, “ Mauth," “ toll ” 
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FUTURE. 

POTEN. 

FUTURE. 

POTEN. 

FUTURE. 

POTEN. 

sydmiy 

sydm. 

sydvasy 

sydva. 

sydmasy 

sydma. 

syasiy 

syds. 

syaihasy 

sydtam. 

syathuy 

sydta. 

syaiiy 

sydt. 

syatasy 

sydldm. 

syanii. 

syus. 


649. We see that the principal difference of the forms 
here compared is, that the potential has a long a pervading 
it, but the future a short a, which, according to the prin¬ 
ciple of the class-syllables of the first conjugation (§.434.), 
is lengthened before m and v of the first person. -And 
besides this, the future has the full primary terminations, 
but the potential has the more obtuse secondary endings, 
with that of us in the third person plural, which occurs 
occasionally also in the imperfect. 

650. The Latin has this great superiority over the 

Sanskrit, that its ero, eris, &c., has been preserved in 
isolated use, and in fact retaining the initial vowel of the 
root, in which respect eris, erit, &c. (from esis, esiU §. 22.), 
is as advantageously distinguished from syasi, syatU os 
es-tis from stha, or as, in Greek, from smasy earov 

from sthas, stas (§, 480.) 

651. The i of erisy erity &c., I have already, in my System 
of Conjugation, represented (p. 91) as a contraction of the 

[G. Ed. p. 905.] true future character ya; and I have since 
been supported in this opinion by the Prakrit, where, for the 
Sanskrit sya or syd* we occasionally find hi; for instance, 
in the first person, himi for syami, and in the second 
person hisi for syasi (Latin eris). Some examples have 
been already given above (p. 401 Note).* It may be 
further remarked, that the Sanskrit, also, sometimes abbre¬ 
viates the syllable y«, as also va and m, by suppressing 
the vowel and changing the semi-vowel into its corre- 


* Compare Hofcr ‘‘ De Prakr. Dial/' p. 199. 
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spending vowel (see p. 780 G. ed.); and moreover (which, 
in the case before us, is still more important to observe with 
regard to the formal connection of the future and poten¬ 
tial), the syllable yd. of the mood just mentioned is con¬ 
tracted in the middle to %, by which srjut, “he may be,” 
becomes, in the middle, dla. 

652, The Lithuanian has likewise contracted the future 
character ya to i in the persons most correctly preserved ; 
thus the sime, site, of du-si-me, du-si-te (dahimus, dabifis), 
correspond to the Latin eri-mus, eri-tis, and the whole word 
to the Sanskrit dd-syd-mas, dd-sya-tha; and in the dual 
du-si-wa, du-si-ta, correspond to the Sanskrit dd-syd-vas, 
du-sya-thas. But in its simple state si has been no more 
retained in Lithuanian than sya has in Sanskrit, but the verb 
substantive, in the future, in the two cognate idioms, com¬ 
bines the two roots of “to be” with one another: hence, 
in Lithuanian, bu-si-iva, bu-si-ta, hu-si-me, bd-si-te, answerin" 
to the Sanskrit bhav-i-shyd-vas, bhav-i-shja-thas, bhav-i-shyd- 
-mas, bhav-i-shya-ika, wliich are furnished with Guna and 
a conjunctive vowel i. Compare, in regard to the com¬ 
bination of the two roots of “to be,” the Latin/ue-rwut, for 
which a simple fui-nt might be expected; or (which is here 
more in point) the future perfect, fuero, [G. Ed. p. 906.] 
which I distribute, not into fii-ero, but into fue-ro for fui-ro 
(compare §. (>44.). 

653. In the singular, the Lithuanian has almost entirely 
lost the future character i, and only the s of the auxiliary 
verb has remained; at least, I believe that in the second 
person dti-si, “thou wilt give,” the personal termination, 
which, in the second person singular, terminates in all 
tenses in i, has more claim to the i than the expression 
of the future has. In the third person, dh-s stands for all 
numbers (§.457.); and to the form bii-s of the verb sub¬ 
stantive the word bbus, in Irish, of the same signification 
remarkably corresponds, but which is quite isolated (see 
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^’Reilly’s Lex., s.v. bhus). The Sanskrit bhav~i~shyati and 
Zend bu-syiiii, however, form the medium between the 
Lithuanian bus and Irish bhus» 

654. I regard the u in the first person singular of 
forms like du-suy “ I will give,’’ as in all first persons sin¬ 
gular, as the vocalization of the personal character m (see 
§§. 436. 438.): in the Latin ero, however, for which erio ought 
to stand, the second element of the Sanskrit yd of sydmi 
has been preserved in preference to the first; and in this 




respect ero has the same relation to sydmi that veho, above 
mentioned, has to vaMmi (§. 733.). The same is the case 
with the third person plural, in which erunt for eriunt cor¬ 
responds to the Sanskrit syanti from asyanti, and in respect 
to its u for a answers to vehunl—vahanii. 

655. To the Latin ero, erunt, from eso, esunt, correspond, 
exclusive of their middle terminations, the Greek ecrofiat, 
ecrovrat, the active of which is lost, as far as its simple use. 
"Ea-ovTat from ecriovrat answers to the Sanskrit -syanie for 


asyantS, and in the singular eo-era/ to the Sanskrit -syatS 
(=sya(ai) from asyatl The form eVra/ is originally nothing 
else than the middle of ecrri ; and eae-rat also appears, from 
the point of view of the Greek, like a present, with the con- 
[G. Ed. p. 907.] junctive vowel of the conjugation in w {Key- 
-e-rai). The epic forms with double cr {earaonai, oXea-a-oi) can 
scarcely have been formed from a consideration of metre, but 
have been used in the construction of verse only because they 
were already in existence, and had a grammatical claim to that 
existence. I derive eo-o-opou, oXeacru, by assimilation, from 
eayoy.ai, oXecyu),* os peo-cro? from (xecryo^ for yedyog (Sanskrit 
madhya, Latin medium), and as dXXoq from aXyoq=alius, 
Prakrit ama, Sanskrit anya. The Prakrit regularly assi- 


* Tile Doric form eo-o-ovfiai from iao-iofxai for cVcrto/xat consequently 
contains the character of the future doubled (§.656.); which cannot be 
surprising, as, when these words were produced, the reason of the duplica¬ 
tion of the o- was no longer perceived by the language, 
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^^^lates, as has been already remarked (§. 300, p. 414 G. ed.), 
the weaker consonant to the stronger, whether this precedes 
or follows it; and according to this principle it produces also 
futures in ssan,^ ssasi, sadly &c.; e,g. karissadi, answering to 
the Sanskrit karishyati, “ he will make.” Forms of this kind, 
which are the countertypes of the Greek eWo/xa/, are in far 
more frequent use than those above mentioned in himi. 

656. In composition the Greek loses the radical vowel of 
the auxiliary verb; hence, Sco-cro), Joi-tro/xer, SeiK-acoy Se/V- 
’■‘crofJLev, as in Sanskrit dd-sydmi, dd-sydmas, dek-shydmi (§. 21.)^ 
d&k-shydmas, only with the loss of the y, for which / might 
be expected, and which, too, it is very remarkable, has re¬ 
mained in some Doric forms, which Koen compares at Greg. 
Cor. p. 230. They are the following: Trpa^/o/ier, %a|O/^zojue0a, 
(TvvStafpvXa^ioixeda, (3oa6r}(Tio)y irpoAei'^ioiA To this class be¬ 
long the common Doric futures in croi, [G. Ed. p. 908.] 
(Tovfievy from creo), (reo/xev, for (t/co, a/o/jter, since the t has been 
first corrupted to e, and then contracted with the following 
vowel, as in the declension of bases in /, as ttoAc/s* proceeded 
from TToXeeg, noKea^y and these from 7r6\ieg, Trohiag; as to the 
Old High German genitives like balge-^s {palkes) the Gothic 
like balgi-s correspond, or as, in the feminine i bases, the 
Old High German form krefti precedes the Middle High 
German genitives and datives like krefte. In the genitive 
plural we have, in Old High German even, according to the 
difference of authorities, together with krefilo, which must 
originally have been krefiyo, the form krefteo, and, sup¬ 
pressing the e or i, kreflo {chrefto). These genitives, there¬ 
fore, in their gradual process of corruption, coincide exactly 
with that of the Greek future; for from yo we arrive first at 


♦ The first person, in this formation, loses the i of the termination, 
which the forms in himi have retained. 

t I agi’ee with Pott (I,p. 115) in thinking ISoaSijcrico and 7rpoXa\/rtco 
should be written for 0orj6T)arLo)y irpoKuyfrico : as the form in w has arisen 
first by contraction from €(o for tw, the l would be twice represented in tw. 
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io, thence at eo, and in the farthest corruption at o; just as 
from the Sanskrit future in sydmi, sydmas, in Greek at first 
we come to o'/co, (Tiofxev; thence to aeo), aeoixev, which we must 
suppose to have existed before o-o), crovfjLev; finally to the 
common future forms like Jco-cro), ^e/fc-crco, in which the semi¬ 
vowel of the Sanskrit dd-sydmi, clek-shydmi, has entirely dis¬ 
appeared. In the Greek second future, however, the second 
element of the Sanskrit sya has been retained in preference 
to the sibilant; and as the liquids have expelled the a of the 
first aorist, and eareiXa is said for eVre^cra, so also crreKcd 
comes from areKeo) for cFTeKicx), and this from (rreXalodj ac¬ 
cording to the analogy of the above-mentioned /3oa6>;-(7/co, 
TTpoKeiTT-O'lCx). 

657. It is not probable that the Sanskrit future-character 
ya should have originally occurred only in the root as of the 
Ed. p. 909.] verb substantive; but I have scarce any 
doubt that, at a very early epoch, extending back beyond the 
period of the separation of languages, the attributive verbs 
likewise might form their future by annexing directly the 
syllable ya ; that therefore forms like dd-yati have existed be¬ 
fore or contemporaneously with such as dd-syaii == Jco-cre/, 
** he will give.” In the present state of the language, however, 
the attributive verbs always require the verb substantive in 
order to denote the future, as the Sclavonic languages also 
apply the newly-constructed future of the verb substantive 
(§. 633.) to paraphrase the future of the attributive verbs, 
without, however (the Servian language excepted), forming 
with it a compound. The Carniolan and Polish employ 
with the future of the auxiliary verb that participle in Z, la, lo, 
which we have seen above used to express the past 
(§. 628. &c.): the Russian, however, and Bohemian, and 
sometimes, also, the Old Sclavonic, use the infinitive. 
Thus, in Carniolan we find, in the various genders, bom,^' 

* The more complete form ot bom is hodein^ “ I do be,” after the 

analogy 
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igrdl, bdm igrdla, bom igrdlo, “ I will play,” literally, I will 
be he that plays,” “ she that plays,” “ it that plays.” In 
Polish, bedp,^ czytat, czytah, czyiafo, means ‘‘ I will read,” 
(‘‘[will be reading”); in Russian, 6yAy [G. Ed. p. 910.] 
Annramb budit dvigniy, “I will move,” literally, ''I will be 
moving”; so, in Bohemian, biidu krasti (from kradti),^* *! 
will steal.” The Servian, however, has this advantage over 
the other Sclavonic dialects, that it does not require a peri¬ 
phrasis of the future by the verb substantive, but combines 
the auxiliary verb signifying “ to do ” with the themes of the 
attributive verbs, just as with that of the verb substantive ; 
thus, igradyu means I will play,” as bidyu does “ I 
will be.” 

658. Several Sclavonic languages may or must, under cer¬ 
tain circumstances, express the future by a preposition pre¬ 
fixed to the present, which signifies “ after,” and is pro¬ 
nounced po. We refer the reader to Dobrowsky’s Bohemian 
Instructions, pp. 160, &c., respecting the difference in signi¬ 
fication of the Bohemian futures which are expressed with 
po, from those which are conveyed by a periphrasis, wliere 
both together are used, as po-kradu and budu krasti. In 
Carniolan there are not more than ten verbs which ex¬ 
press the future by prefixing po; as po-rezhemy “ I will say.”f 




analogy of the Old Sclavonic hii-dd The contraction oi'bodevi 

toZ>omislike that ofgUday^ ‘‘behold” {gUdam^ “I behold”), to gley 
(see Kopitar'sCr. Gr. p.334). The contracted form bom resembles for¬ 
tuitously, but in a surprising degree, the Prakrit present homi, “ I am,^^ 
an abbreviation of blwmi, and contraction of the Sanskrit bhavdmi. In 
the kindred languages, however, a historical fact lies for the most part at 
the bottom of fortuitous coincidences, which, in the case before us, consists 
in this, that b6m and hojni, like our bin^ Old High German him, have the 
same root and the same personal termination. 

* Bede=:bendeh^ from bendertiy §. 255. g. 

t Compare the Old Sclavonic reki\ recheshi, and Sanskrit vach (see 
p.648 G. ed.Note^) 
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rest all express movement, as pobeshtrn, “ I will fly,” 
poyesdim, “ I will ride ” (Kopitar, p. 332). The Old Sclavonic 
employs other prepositions besides po, in order to give a 
future meaning to the present. After po the most in use are 
oy (m), “ by,” and ('^^)> upwards”; as tl-vidit, “ v'ldebit, 
u-boyH-sya, “timebo” (Sanskrit&/«, “to fear,” bhaija, “fear”), 
vo^-rastH, “crescam" (Dobr. p. 377). 

659. The periphrasis by budu, “ I will be,” is rare in Old 
Sclavonic: on the other hand, imam, “ I have,” frequently oc¬ 
curs in the translation of the Gospels as a future auxiliary 

[G.Ed.p.911.] verb in combination with the infinitive ; as 
imyeti imaslii, “ habebis ” (“ thou hast to have ”); priiti imnty 
ayn, " veniet fUiiiH”; ne imafy byti, “non exit; ne imaly pili, 
“ non bibet" (Dobrowsky, p. 379). Observe the coincidence 
of idea with the Roman languages, the future of which, though 
it has completely the character of a simple inflexion form, 
is nothing else than the combination of the infinitive with 
the present of the auxiliary verb " to have.” This would 
perhaps have been with dilEculty discovered, or not at all, 
on account of the contraction which the auxiliary verb ex¬ 
periences in the plural, but for the clear indication of it we 
receive from the language of Provence, which at times se¬ 
parates the auxiliary verb from the infinitive by a pronoun; 
as, dar vos nai, “jevousen donnerai"; dir vos ai, “je vous 
dirai”; dir vos em, “ nous vous dirons”; yitar m'elz, “vous me 
jeterezr It is remarkable that the Old Sclavonic occasionally 
paraphrases the future of the verb “to have” itself by “to 
have,” which the Roman languages are always compelled to 
do, because they possess no other means of expressing the 
future: thus the French tu auras (from avoiras) corresponds 
to the above-mentioned Sclavonic imyati imashi. 

660. The Gothic, also, sometimes paraphrases the future 
by the auxiliary verb “to have”; thus, 2 Cor.xi. 12, tuuyan 
haba for rrotyao ); John xii. 26, visan habailh for earat (see 
Grimm. IV. 93.). The German languages have, that is to 
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, like tlieir Sclavonic cognate idioms, from the earliest anti¬ 
quity lost their primitive future inflexion, which the Lithua¬ 
nian and Lettish share to this day with the Sanskrit and Greek. 
As, however, the Sanskrit future sydmi is almost identical 
with the potential sr/cim, “I may be,” and the future character 
ya springs from the same source with the potential rnyd, 
it deserves notice that Ulfilas frequently expresses the Greek 
future by the Gothic subjunctive present, which is in form 
identical with the Sanskrit potential and [G. Ed. p. 912 .] 
Greek optative. Examples are, Mark ix. 19 , siyau and t/mlau 
for eaofxai and dve^oyai ; Mark ix. 35, siyai for earat ; x. 7, 
bileithai for KaraXelxp-ei ; x. 8, siyaina for ea-ovTat. In the 
reverse case the Persian uses the only ancient future that it 
has preserved, viz. hd^ham ( = Sanskrit bhavishrjdmi) 

also in the sense of the present subjunctive. The attributive 
verbs in Persian, to denote the future, prefix to the present a 
particle beginning with b, which, with regard to its vowel, is 
guided by that of the initial syllable of the verb; so that for u 
{dhamma) the prefix also contains an u, but for other vowels 
an i,-* as bi-haram, “I will carry,” bi-bdzam, “I will play,” but 
bii-pursam, " I will ask.” These futures stand in an external 
analogy with those of the Sclavonic languages, which are 
formed from the present by prefixing the preposition po 
(§§. 658. &c.). We must, however, leave it undecided whether 
the Persian prefix of the future, which may also precede the 
imperative, is identical with the inseparable preposition bi, 
or whether, as appears to me far more probable, it is con¬ 
nected with vijb bdyad, “ oportet," and has, therefore, an 
ideal relationship with the periphrasis of the future, which 
is* formed by the auxiliary verb sollen, and which still 


* Kesra, properly i, winch, however, Vike/atha, i. e. original a, is usually 
pronounced e.-With regard to this remark of Professor Bopp’s, see my note 
p. 858. The use of the vowel dhamma, with the prep. is at least doubtful • 
see Lumsden's Persian Grammar,Vol.2. p. 396. Ilowcwer, with imperatives 
the first vowel of which isrfAatnma, it may be admissihlo.-T’rans/ator 
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remains in several older and more recent German dialects 
(Grimm IV. 179. &c.). If this is the case, it may be here 
further remarked, that, in Zend, the imperative is occa¬ 
sionally used in the sense of the future. Thus we read in 
V. S. p. 82, 9-p^AS 9fyAM»7> 

he iirvanem vahistem ahum frahdraySne, “whose soul I will 
[G. Ed. p. 913.] make to go to the best world.” Anqiietil 
translates, “Je ferai alter libremeni son ame aux demeures 
celestes!'^ 


661 . We return to the Gothic, in order to remark that it 
employs most commonly the present indicative instead of 
the future, in which it is deficient, as is the case also in Old 
High German very frequently. The periphrasis, however, 
begins gradually by sollen and wollen^ the latter only in the 
first person: that by means of werden is peculiar to the New 
German ; in a certain degree, however, the Gothic paves the 
way for it, as in this language wairtha sometimes occurs in 
the sense of the future of the verb substantive. Grimm 
(IV. 177 . 178 .) quotes the following passages : Matt. viii. 12. 
Luke i. 14 . 2 Cor. xi. 15 , where eVra/ is rendered hyvairthith; 
moreover, 2 Cor. vi. 16 . where vairtha, vairthand, answer to 
the Greek eVo/xa/, eaovrat. In fact, iverden, “ to become,” is 
the most natural and surest expression of future being, and 
far better adapted to represent it than the auxiliary verbs 
ivollen, “to will,” and sollen, “to ovy.e”; for he who is becoming 
will certainly arrive at being, and is one who will be here¬ 
after; the willing and the owing, however, may be incapable 
or be prevented from doing what he would or ought. The 

* Librement is clearly the translation of the preposition contained in 
fra-hdrmjMi as Anqnetil also, in the page preceding, xexAex^jmvabcem 

(thus I read it by je parle clairement while in both 

expressions, and especiaUy very often in Zend, as in Sanskrit, the prepo¬ 
sitions have no perceptible meaning, which admits of translation, though 
the Indian Scholiasts also, in the derivation of verbs compounded witli 
prepositions, lay too much stress on the prepositions. We will treat here¬ 
after of the middle imperative termination in nb. As causal form the 
verb under discussion corresponds to the Sanskrit yra-siirayami. 
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person may also alter his will, and hence not do what 
he intended. The Old Northern language, [G.Ed. p. 914.] 
in paraphrasing the future, uses the anomalous murit “ I 
think,” which employs the preterite form as the present; 
e.ff. munt vera, eris,''' mun slitna, riimpetury''' homa munUy 
“ venientJ'^ To this head belongs the circumstance, that occa¬ 
sionally the Gothic weak verb munan represents, not, indeed, 
the proper future, but the Greek construction with peKKo), 
for which, however, /iairzn is also applied (Grimm, IV. 93.17S.) ; 
thus John xiv, 22, 77iiinais gahairhiyan, /xeAAe/r 
Ulfilas, however, could scarcely have imagined that his munan 
and the Greek yeKAco are radically akin^ which is the case if 
I mistake not. I believe that peWay stands in the same re¬ 
lation to the Sanskrit manye (only that the latter is a middle 
verb), I think,” “ I mean,” as aWog does to amja-s, the 
other” (§.655.); The circumstance that we have the San¬ 
skrit root, in Greek also, in a truer form, and one which 
retains the original n {e.g, iJLevog=manas), does not prevent 
the assumption that besides this the favorite exchange of 
liquids takes place, and consequently pcWay might become 
estranged from the forms with r. 

662. Latin futures like amabo, docebo, have already, in my 
System of Conjugation, as compounds with the root fu (the/ 
of which in the interior of a word becomes b, see §. 18.), and 
bo, bis, bit, &c., been compared with the Anglo-Saxon beu, 
“I will be,” bys, ‘'thou wilt be,’’ bydh, “he will be.” Bo, 
a sister form of the bam of amabam, docebam, discussed before 
(§§. 526. &c.), answers in conjugation exactly to ero\ bo, there¬ 
fore, stands for bio, bunt for blunt, and the i of bis, bit, biynvs, 
bilis, is a contraction of the Sanskrit future character ya 
(§,651.). From the root bhu, in Sanskrit, would come the 
forms bldyumi, bbuyasi, bhuyati, &c., or with Guna, bhihjdmi, 
bhoyasi, &c., if the said root were not combined in the future 
with the root as, but annexed the syllable ya direct (before 

3 M 




illing 





[G. Ed. p. 915.] m and v, yd). To this would correspond in 
Latin, in its isolated state, fujo,fuis,fuit, in which, however, 
fuit would be distinguished from the perfect (aorist) fait in 
this, that the i in the latter form is nothing but a conjunctive 
vowel and the weakening of an original a, but in the future 
the contraction of ya and expression of the relation of time. 
In 6o, his, bit, the u of the root/w is passed over, as in^o, Jis, 
fit, which is properly the passive of fic, and corresponds to the 
Sanskidt passive bhu-y^, bhd-ya-s^, bhd-ya-U, only with active 
terminations like the Prakrit, which preserves the charac¬ 
teristic syllable ya of the Sanskrit passive (of which we will 
speak hereafter), but has replaced the middle terminations by 
active ones. 

663. The question may be raised, whether the Latin bo is 
really based on a presupposed Sanskrit bhdydmi or hhdydmi; 
and thus, whether this form existed at the time of the divi¬ 
sion of languages, and if alone, or, together with that, com¬ 
pounded with the other root of “ to be,” on which the Zend 
hmyhni, the Greek (pv-a-o), the Lithuanian bu-sii, and the Irish 
bhm, “ erit,” mentioned above, are founded; or whether the 
Latin bo likewise, at an earlier period, was combined with the 
other auxiliary verb; whether, therefore, in an isolated state, 
a/wro from an earlier/tt.vo, for fusio, existed, like the Greek 
<pv~(Tu> from <pv-<Tio3 ? This question cannot be decided with 
certainty; but the latter, according to which amabo, 
amabis, &c., would appear as contractions of amaburo> ama- 
buris, appears to me the more probable, particularly as the 
forms, which are incumbered by the composition, have most 
cause to be weakened. It may be observed, that, even with¬ 
out any external occasion for being weakened, the Old 
High German, in the very same root, contrasts with its 
plural birum^s, “ we are” (==Sanskrit hhuvdmas, 20.), a sin¬ 
gular bim for birum. The Carniolan exhibits, as we have 
seen (§. 657.), together with hodem, “I will be” (“do be”), cor- 
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responding to the Sclavonic cognate idioms, [G. F.d. p. 916.] 
a contracted form h6m, to which the Latin ho accidentally 
approaches very closely, though with a different kind of 
contraction. The Anglo-Saxon beo, mentioned above (also 
beam), “ I will be,” is properly not a formal future, but a 
present, answering to the German bin. Old High German 
bim, and to the Sanskrit hhavdmi, which is principally used 
with a future meaning, while eom = asmi. Gothic im, re¬ 
mains devoted to the present. It might, also, be disputed 
whether the Latin bo of amabo is actually a future, for then 
it would be necessary to identify the i of bis, bit, &c., with 
the conjunctive vowel a of the Sanskrit bhav-a-si, bhav-a-fi, 
and to place it on the same footing with the i of veh-i-s, 
veh-i-t=vah-a-si, vah-a-ti (see §. 507.). Remark the obsolete 
subjunctive/M«m, which presupposes a present indicative fuo, 
fids (§.510.). However, that opinion appears to be most 
probably the true one, that bo, bis, rest on the same prin¬ 
ciple of formation with ero, eris, and that, therefore, there 
is a reason why amabo, monebo, have a future and not a 
present signification. It appears certain, that the third 
and fourth conjugations, did all form their futures ori¬ 
ginally in ho (compare §. 529.) ; futures in am, however, 
are, according to their origin, of the subjunctive mood,* 
and we shall return to them hereafter. We have already 
(§. 526.) noticed the remarkable coincidence which exists 
between the Latin and the Irish, in the circumstance tiiat 
the latter combines all attributive verbs in the future with 
the labial root of the verb substantive. The Irish, however, 
is superior to the Latin in this, that, in the simple state 
of the verb substantive, it forms the future not from the 
root, which is, in Sanskrit, as, but from that [G. Ed. p. 9i7.] 
which has the labial initial sound (see §. 526, p. 767 G. ed.). 


♦ Compare System of Conjugation, p. 98. 
3 M 2 
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A 

664. 


It remains 


to be remarked 


§L 

with regard to the 


Sanskrit future, that the syllable sya, which proceeds 
from the verb substantive, is combined with the root 
either directly or by means of a conjunctive vowel i, 
after the manner of the third anrist formation (§. 560.), so 
that the s, through the influence of this i, again becomes 
sh; as in tan-i-sthxj&mi, “ extendam.” Radical vowels, capable 
of Guna, receive it hence, d(Sk-shydmi=detK-(To> from cZiv, 
“to shew”; Wc-shydmi=AetK-(To> from Uh, “to lick”; y6k- 
shydmi=^evK-a-ci from yvj, “to combine” (§.19.); bhav-i- 
shydmi from bhd, .“to be.” The Greek has Guna only 
where the present, also, has a Guna vowel, as in the 
examples adduced; it contrasts, however, Kv-<TOi, ^i/-crw, 
piTT-ffcd, with the Sanskrit Iav-i-sjixjdmi from/i2, “to cut off, 
bhav-i-nhxjuTni from bhd, “to be,” kxhep-sydmi from kxhip, 
“ to throw.” The Zend, also, in' respect to the Guna, does 
not agree exactly with the Sanskrit; hence, e.g., bdsy^mi, 
“ ero" (§.665.), both in not employing the Guna, and also 
in the direct annexation of the auxiliary verb, corresponds 
more to the Greek (pv-a-o) and Lithuanian bu-su than to the 
Sanskrit bhav-i-shjdmi. 'We subjoin the full conjugation of 
this future, and append to it the Latin fac-so, which is very 
isolated, and which agrees with (pv-a<j>, Ui-su, not only in 
the formation, but is also radically akin to it (§. 19.). 


[G. Ed. p. 918.] SINGULAR. 


SANSKRIT. ZEND.+ 

bhav-i-shydmi, bd-syimi' 

bhav-i-shxjasi, bd-sx/lii,' 

bhav-i-xhyoti, bd-mj^Ut,' 


LITII. 

LATIN. 

GREEK. 

bu-su, 

fac-so. 


hiL-si,^ 

fac-sist 

(j)v-(Teig. 

hu-s, 

fac-sit. 



* Where Guna is prescribed in Sanskrit Grammar we are to understand 
that in the middle of roots only short vowels receive Guna before simple 
consonants, but at the end of roots long vowels also. 

tZend forms of the 1st per. sing, like the theoretically-formed Uisyhni 
are not quotable ; cf. §• 731. Remark. 
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SANSKRIT. ZEND. LITH. LATIN. 

hhavA-shydvast . hu-siwa .... 


bhav-i-shyatkas, bd-syatho? bu-sita, . . . . 

bhav-i-shyataSf hd-syatd, like Siug. 


GREEK. 

(jyv-aeTov^ 

^v-cr€Tov. 


PLURAL. 


bhav-i-shydmas, 
bhav-i-shyatha, 
bhav- -shyanti, 


bu-sydmahi, bd-sime, 
busy at ha, bu-site, 

bdsyanii, like Sing. 


fac-simus, (pv-cTofiev. 
facsitis, cf>v-(TeTe. 
fac-siint, <pv-(Tovri. 


^ §. 42. 2 From (pva-ico, §, 656. 2.The i is the pei-sonal ter¬ 

mination: see §.418. 

%■- 


On account of the perfect agreement between dd- 

sydmi, Scocrco, and the Lithuanian dusu\duo-su), this future, 
also, may be here fully conjugated, and the Latin dabo sub¬ 
joined, as it agrees with the Lithuanian i and Sanskrit ya, 
though not in the auxiliary verb, still in respect to the 
future characteristic i of dabis, &c. 


ACTIVE. 

SINGULAR. 


Sanskrit. 

Greek, 

Lithuanian. 

Latin. 

dd-sydmi, 

§60-0*0), 

dusu, 

da-bo. 

dd-syasi. 

Sco-cretg, 

diL-si, 

da-bis. 

ddsyati, 

Sci)-(ret, 

das. 

da-bit. 


DUAL. 


ddsydvas, 


diisiwa 

.... 

ddsyathas, 

§60-0*6X01/, 

diisita 

.... 

ddsyaias, 

§60-0*6X01/, 

like Sing. 

.... 


PLURAL. 


dasydmas. 

§60-0*0//61/, 

dasime. 

da-bimus. 

ddsyatha, 

§60-0*6X6, 

dusite, 

da-bitis. 

ddsyanti, 

So)-(TOVTt, 

like Sing. 

da-bunt 


[G. Ed.p. 919.] 
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MIDDLE. 


SINGULAR. 


Sansbnt 

da-sye, 

dd-syase, 

dd-syat^, 


Greek. 

Scd-crojiai. 

( 5 co-d-ecra/). 

5co-(reTa/. 


DUAL. 

Sanshrit. 

dd-sydvah^, 

dd~syHMt 

dd-syiiS, 


Greek, 

day-a-ojJLedov, 

Sd)-(Te(Tdov. 

Scd-aecrdov, 


MIDDLE. 

PLURAL. 


Sanskrit. 

dd-sydmahe, 

dd-syadliwi, 

dd-syante, 


Greek. 

Scd-croixeda. 

Scd-creade. 

dct)-(TovTat. 


665. The Zend future agrees, in essentials, with the San¬ 
skrit, as we have already seen from the relation of biisyimi^ 
to bhavishydmi. Still this example shews that the Zend, in 
respect to the Guna and introduction of a conjunctive vowel 
i, does not everywhere keep pace with the Sanskrit, and in 
the case before us resembles more closely the Greek ^ucrco 
and Lithuanian busu than bhavishydmu I cannot, 

however, adduce the form bdsySmi even from the Zend- 
Avesta, but from the frequently-occurring participle bds- 
yaniem, ‘‘the about to be’’ (Vend. S. p. 89), we may, with 
as much certainty, infer bdsy^.miy bdsy^hi, &c., than we can, 
in Greek, eaojxai from iaoixevog, and, in Sanskrit, bhavishydmi 
[G. Ed. p. 920.] from bhavishyan. The form in Smi, Shi, 
eiti, is apparent from §.42.; for the y invariably exerts an 
assimilating influence upon the d or a, which precedes the 
terminations mi, hi, ti, through which those vowels become 
S. That, however, the y of the future makes no exception 
to this rule is proved, if proof be required, among other 
proofs, by “that of vacsyeiti (Vend. S. p. 83), 


* Cf.§.731. Remark. 
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will say,” * answering to the Sanskrit vahhyati from 
vach. In the dual and plural, the y abstains from its assimi¬ 
lating influence, and, in the thii’d person plural, as generally 
before n, it protects the a following from being weakened to 
g e, as occurs elsewhere. 

666. The third person dual would give the 

vacsayafo, mentioned at §. 464. p. 646, Note if it corresponded 
to the Sanskrit vakshyatas, from vah, “ to carry,” 

“ to bear.” I now, however, prefer regarding it as the causal 
of the Sanskrit root vaksh, “ accumulare,” which may perhaps 
also signify “to grow,” and to which the Gothic root 
VAHS regularly answers; whence, ua/js^a, “I grow," vohs, 
“ I grew,” with h for k, according to a general law for the 
change of sounds. The Zend ucsySmi, “ I grow,” appears 
to be a contraction of vacsySmi (compare p. 780 G. ed.), as, 
in Sanskrit, such contractions occur only in forms devoid of 
Guna; and, e.g., from vach, “to speak,” the gerund, indeed, 
is uklwu, but tlie infinitive, which requires Guna, is not 
xiklinh, but vaktum. As, then, in the causal verb the 
vowels capable of Guna receive it, it need not surprise 
us if, in Zend, the root vacs, as a verb of the fourth class, 
to which Guna does not belong, were contracted to uss, 
but, in the causal, retained the full form vacs, as, in San¬ 
skrit, the root vyad/t of the fourth class forms, in the 
present, vidhydini for vyadhydmi, but, in the causal, 
vy&dhaydmi. 

667. That the Zend, also, occasionally [G. Ed. p. 921.] 

uses the conjunctive vowel i in its future is proved by the 
form daibisyantl, “they will disturb,” from 

the root dab, which corresponds to the Sanskrit dambh, “ to 
deceive, and in the preceding and several other forms, which 
occur in the Vend. S., has, through the influence of the i of 



* Anquetil (p. 139), void ce que dit maintmiant.” 
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the following syllable, received an i in the root (§. 41.). It is 
translated by Anquetil in various passages by affliger and 
blesser. The future form mentioned occurs in the V. S., p. 215, 

^(3 yoi vdo daibisyantl,^.^* ** which 

will disturb you both.” Anquetil renders this strangely 
enough ‘‘ vous deux, affligez ceux qui me iiennent dans Vop¬ 
pression'' In another passage (p. 223) we find the third 
person plural of the future middle of the same verb, viz. 
daiblsyante, which Anquetil likewise regards as the second 
person imperative, and renders by blessez. 

668 . In the Zend future forms hitherto considered, the 
sibilant of the verb substantive appears in the form of a 
AV 5 s, because it follows letters which, in Sanskrit, accordinof 
to §. 21 ., require the change of the s into xh, for which, in 
Zend, AW s or sh is regularly written. After such letters, 
however, as, in Sanskrit, leave the s unaltered, an h must be 
expected in the Zend future, according to §. .53., instead of 
the sibilant; and this we find, also, in the passive participle 
zanhyamana, “the man about to be born” (Vend.S., p. 28), 
from which we may safely infer an indicative zanhyi, 
“ I shall be born.” Anquetil, indeed, renders the words 

A 3 ,p 9 ^ 7 A 5 y naranmcha zd- 
tananmcha zanhyammuinahmcha, “ and of the persons born and 
[G. Ed. p. 922.] about to be born,”t by “ les hommes qui 
naissent et engendrent," according'" to which 
zanhyamana must be considered as a middle present par¬ 
ticiple ; but it is impossible that the root zan, = Sanskrit 
'^t^^jan, can arrive at an h without thereby expressing the 
future. At most we might be in doubt, whether zanhyamana 
should be regaided as of the middle or of the passive voice, 
as these voices in the general tenses, as also in the special 


* I believe it is to be written thus, instead of — tt. 

t Compare Burnouf’s Ynena, Note O., p.71. 
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«^enses of the fourth class, are not distinguished from each 
other. Tlie Indian grammarians take “ I am born,” as 


^ wvyiJLi, ao 

a middle, so tliat ya passes as the characteristic of the fourth 
class (see §. 109“. 2.); but as the passive, also, in the special 
tenses, annexes the syllable ya and may reject the n in the 
root jian, by which the a is lengthened, so there is nothing to 
prevent us from regarding the verb jdy^, also, as a formal 
passive on account of its passive meaning. Thus I consider 
the Zend particij)le zanhyamana as passive. 

669. From the roots dd, “to give,” and dd, “to place,” 
the future form ddonhyhni might, according to §. 56 ^, be ex¬ 
pected : as, hovvever, in Zend, khy also sometimes occurs as 
the representative of the Sanskrit sy (see p. 280), we must be 
prepared for a form ddkhyemi; and the [G. Ed. p. 923.] 
l^ssive participle of this we find in Vend. S., p.89, where! in 
like mannei, the passive past participle, tiz-ddiana/m, “ of 
those held up,” precedes the genitive plural of the future par- 
ticiple uzddkhyamnanaAm (^Sanskrit uddhdsyamdndndm). 

Of those about to be held up,”* as above we have seen zd(i 
nanm-cha and mnhyamanananm-cha close together. As we 
have, therefore, the sibilant of the verb substantive here 
before us in the shape of a guttural, we will again draw 
attention to what has been said above of the probable origin 
of the of e$co«a, aaa.K«, from cr (§§. 568. &e.). As the 
Zend root “ to place,” “ to lay.” to make.”t corresponds 
to the Greek nOyixt, consequently the ddkh of the ddkhyam- 
nananm, winch has been mentioned, would be identical with 
tli6 Oreck Byik of edTjKcc, t66tjk(x, 

670. As respects, however, the origin of the exponent of 


* tVith a perhaps erroneous rejection of the a of the participial suffix 
Anquetd s translahon, also, “qu’ilfaut toujours tenir » I evidence 

t Tile corresponding Sanskrit dhd means also “ to hold.” 
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the future, ya, with which that of the potential and precative 
yd is to be ranked, I am still of the opinion already expressed 
in my System of Conjugation, that these syllables proceed 
from the root ^ {, “ to wish.” Consequently the Greek opta¬ 
tive, which is founded on the Sanskrit potential and preca¬ 
tive, would, according to its signification, have its name from 
the same verb to which it owes its formal origin. If the con¬ 
junctive vowel of the first and sixth class be added to the root 
f t it would make ya, according to the same phonetic prin¬ 
ciple by which the root i, “ to go,” forms, in the third person 
plural, yanti. From this yanti, therefore, the termination of 
[G. Ed. p. 924.] dd-s-yanti, “ they will give,” cannot be dis¬ 
tinguished. It cannot be denied, too, that the root i, “ to 
go,” to which Wiillner (Origin of Lingual Forms, §§. 46. 47.) 
has betaken himself in explaining the future, is, in respect of 
form, just as suitable as But the meaning “ to wish,” “ to 
will,” is certainly more adapted to express the future and the 
optative than that of “ to go.” This is also confirmed by the 
use of language, as several idioms, quite independent of 
one another, have simply, through internal impulse, come 
to the decision of expressing the future by " to will.” It is 
certain that the Modern Greek and Old High German (§. 661.), 
nay, even the various German dialects, have, in this respect, 
borrowed nothing from one another nor imitated each other. 
The Old Sclavonic, also, sometimes employs an auxiliary 
verb, signifying “ to will,” to express the future. It is not, 
however, to be overlooked, that the examples which Do- 
browsky (p. 380.) adduces from the translation of the Bible 
are all preceded by /xeTiAco in the Greek text; for which 
reason, unless other instances occur where this is not the 
case, we must conjecture that the wish of keeping as close as 
possible to the Greek text must have suggested to the Scla¬ 
vonic translator his j^oipg choshchd; thus Luke xxi. 7, 
yegda chotyat siya byti. oTav /xeMp ravra yevea-dai; Matt. xi.l4, 
cbofyai priili, 6 /xeA^w^/ epxea-dai. Respecting tlie conjectural 
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of the Greek /xeAAco with the Indian manyS, 

“ I think,” see p. 914 G. ed. ^ 

671. The Sanskrit sometimes uses its desiderative form to 
denote the future, as in the episode of the Draupadi mu- 
rnttrshu, “ wishing to die,” occurs in the sense of “ about to 
die;” and, conversely, in diffei’ent languages, the expression 
of the future is occasionally used to denote that of “to will:” 
and the Latin forms its desideratives from [G. Ed. p. 926.] 

the futui’e participle in tdrus, abbreviating the it, and adding 
the characteristic of the fourth conjugation, the f of which, 
liowever, has nothing to do with the Sanskrit future suffix 
ya, but, as has been shewn, is founded on the characteristic 
of the tenth class aya, which is frequently used in Sanskrit 
to form denominatives. The Greek forms desideratives 
from the future in tro), or perhaps from the older form in 
tnw; so that in forms like TrapaScocreico, ye\acreio), the e would 
be strengthened only by a Gunising e. These desideratives, 
however, and the future, may be regarded as cognate forms, 
so that both, independently of each other, but by a similar 
formation, would have proceeded from the verbal theme, 
as there are in Sanskrit also desideratives, which have the 
form of the future but have not proceeded from it, but, 
following its analogy, have sprung from a nominal base; 
e.ff. vrhha-mjami, “to desire the bull” madhw-asydtni. “to 
ask for honey.” In the latter example the a of the root of 
the verb substantive is perhaps contained. But usually in 
denominative desideratives the verb substantive is quite 
omitted, or has become obsolete, and they only contain the 
syllable ya, i. e. the auxiliary verb “ to wish,” which is cha¬ 
racteristic of the future; e.g. pati-ydmi, “I wish for a spouse,” 
irom pati, “spouse.” It is not improbable that the desi¬ 
deratives which have been formed from primitive roots by 
the addition of a sibilant, and which are furnished wifti a 
syllable of reduplication, had originally a y after the sibilant, 
and therefore, likewise, the root of “to wish” alluded to*; 
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thus, e.g. 'pifd-samU “I wish to drink,” from jnpd-sydini, 
agreeing with jnUsijdmU “ I will drink.” If this is the case, 
then inpdsdmi has the same relation to the presupposed 
pipdsgdmi that the Greek Sco-cro), from Scocr/o), has to the San- 
[G. Ed. p. 926 .] skrit ddsydmi, ^The root being burthened 
with the reduplication might, perhaps, produce a weaken¬ 
ing in the final portion of the word, similar to that through 
which the reduplicated verbs in the third person plural have 
lost the nasal belonging to this person; and, e. g.y bibhrati, 
‘‘they carry,” is said for hibhranti (§.459.). We shall recur 
hereafter to the desideratives. 
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POTENTIAL, OPTATIVE, AND SUBJUNCTIVE. 

672. The Sanskrit potential, which, with several peculiarities 
of use, combines in itself the meanings of the Greek subjunc¬ 
tive and optative, but in form adheres to the latter, is, in that 
conjugation which corresponds to the Greek in fxty formed by 
the syllable yd, which is prefixed to the personal terminations. 
The class peculiarities are retained; e.g, vidydm ''sciam,^' from 
vid, class 2; bihhriyam *'feram^'* from hhri, class 3; slfiniiydm^ 
“ sternam,*' from stri, class 5; sydm for asydin, from as, 

class 2. We easily recognise the modal exponent yd in the 
Greek irj, in which the semi-vowel has become a vowel, 
according to the Greek system of sounds: the /, however, 
always forms a diphthong with the preceding radical vowel, 
as there are no present forms like eSfii (Sanskrit admi, Lithu¬ 
anian edmi), and therefore no oj^tatives, too, like eSi'rjv, which 
would resemble the Sanskrit adydin. But SiSoirjv corresponds 
tolerably well to the Sanskrit dadydm, especially if its radical 
vowel is restored, which, through a particular irregularity, it 
has lost. According to rule, daddy dm would correspond to 
th? Greek SiSoirjv; but the root dd, under the retro-active in- 
[G. Ed. p. 927.] fluence of the heavy personal terminations 
and of the modal characteristic under discussion, suppresses 
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.WjKradical vowel according to the same principle by which the 
Greek verb shortens its u ; thus dadydm=^i§oi)]v, as dadmas= 
SiSo/xeu (see p. 698 G. cd.). The Sanskrit root as, “ to be,” 
loses, by a special anomaly (which is, nevertheless, founded 


’“§L 


on the law of gravity, which acts with such astonishing con¬ 
sequences (§.480.)), its initial a in those places where dd 
drops its final vowel; hence sydm, “I may be,” answering to 
the Greek eiyjv, which I deduce from ecrirjv, because cr between 
two vowels very easily admits of being dislodged, but the 
root E2 firmly protects its vowel; hence, also, in the present 
indicative, ea-fxev, eo-re, are more full than the Sanskrit 
cognate forms smas, “ we are,” stha, “ye are.” 

673. The agreement of the Greek and Sanskrit is very 
remarkable in this point, that both languages have, in the 
middle, entirely lost the long vowel of the modal exponent 
7jd, irj ; hence, §,^07x0, Moiixeda, for StdonjTo, S/§o/);pe0a, as 
in Sanskrit dadila, dadimnhi, for dadydfa, dadydmahl The 
cause clearly lies in the weightier personal terminations of 
the middle; but I would not maintain, that the wound in¬ 
flicted by them, in both languages, in one and the same place, 
on the preceding modal exponent, dates so early as the 
period when Greek and Sanskrit were still one. Tiie prin¬ 
ciple of the form-weakening, retro-active influence of the 
weight of the personal terminations must, however, have 
existed at that time; and several circumstances in our Euro¬ 
pean circle of languages point to this, that at the time of the 
identity of the languages, which are now separated, several 
convulsions took place in the organization of each family of 
languages. In the preceding case, however, the Greek 
B.SoTto by its accent shews itself to be a comparatively re¬ 
cent contraction; for if the rejection of the [G. Ed. p. 928.] 
y was primitive, and had taken place before the separation 
of languages, SlSotro would be accented like Myono. The 
Greek shews itself, too, in the suppression of the y, indepen 
dent of the Sanskrit, in this, that it admits this vowel in the 
two ,,Iural numbers of the active, and tor S,S„,Vv employs also 
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§o7fj.ev, while the Sanskrit together with dadyuma has not a 
form dadima, but both in this and in all verbs of the second 
conjugation the modal syllable yd is left unweakened in both 
the plural numbers of the aetive voice, although in other re¬ 
spects these two numbers follow ^e analogy of the middle, 
as their terminations are heavier than those of the singular. 

674. The Latin subjunctive coincides in form with the 
Greek optative and Sanskrit potential. Its agreement with 
the former might have been perceived, without the inter¬ 
vention of the Sanskrit, from sim, velim, edim, and duim, the 
modal i of which coincides with the Greek t of SiSolrjv, But 
these Latin forms resemble the Sanskrit still more closely 
than the Greek; for instance, edim answers admirably to 
the Sanskrit adydm, the yd of which, in the middle, if ad 
were used in that voice, must be contracted to {, so that 
adi-mahi would correspond to the Latin edimus. Thus sim, 
for sim, answers to sydm, and simus still more exactly to the 
middle stmahi. The obsolete form siem, sies, sief, correspond¬ 
ing to the Sanskrit sydm, syds, sydt, is so far a grammatical 
jewel, that the full modal characteristic tjT yd, Greek 
tri, is contained in it, and it may thence be inferred, that 
edim, also, &c„ was preceded by an older ediem, edies, ediet= 
adydm, adyds, adydt, and velim, duim, &c., by a more full 
veliem, dvjem (from dajem). The more weighty termina¬ 
tions of the plural have, by their retro-active shortening in- 

[G. Ed. p. 929.] fluence, effected the suppression of the e 
before them earlier than before the more light termina¬ 
tions of the singular. It may, however, be reasonably 
assumed, that the forms sUmus, siHis, sienl—sydma, sydta, 
syns (from sydnf), have existed in some other more early 
epoch of the language; and to them, simvs, &c., has the 
same relation that, in Greek, the abbreviated BiSdiixev has 
to Bidolrjixev, 

675. The German, in which the subjunctive is likewise 
based on the Sanskrit potential and Greek optative, forms 
the preterite of this mood according to the principle of 


1 . 
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the Sanskrit second conjugation of the second, third, and 
seventh class, and of the Greek conjugation in jju, i.e. by 
attacliing the modal element to the root direct; and, in 
fact, in Gothic, the first person in yau resembles very 
strikingly the Sanskrit y&m, only that the & has been 
shortened, and the m vocalized to u (§. 432.). Compare, 
after removing what belongs to the relation of time, Hyau, 
“ I ate, * with the Sanskrit adydm, “ I may eat.” In the 
other persons, the Gothie follows the analogy of the San¬ 
skrit and Greek middle; i.e. in suppressing the a of ya, 
while the y, as in Sanskrit, becomes long i, for which, in 
Gothic, ei is written; hence, U-ei-ma, Old High German 
dzim^H, resembles the Sanskrit ad-i-mahi and Latin ed-i- 
-miis; dt-ei-th. Old High German dzit, the Sanskrit ad-i- 
-dlnvam, and Latin ed-i-tis; in the second person singular, 
et-ei-s {el-i-s) is almost identical with the Latin ed-i-s. In the 
third person, however, the personal sign has been lost (§. 432.), 
and in consequence of this loss the long i [G. Ed. p. 930.] 
sound, which comes to stand at the end is shortened; thus eli 
answering to the Sanskrit adUa and Latin edit. 

676. It scarcely requires to be remarked, that I do not 
understand the resemblance between the Gothic il-ei-ma and 
Sanskrit ad-i-mahi, as though the Gothic subjunctive pre¬ 
terite, with exception of the first person singular, was really 
referable to the Sanskrit middle; tlie contraction ot ya to 
ei—i is rather a pure Gothicism, which was probably pre¬ 
ceded by a weakening of ya to yi, according to the principle 
by which nominal bases in ya exhibit in the nominative 

* ltd, “ I eat,” from the root at, is so far tho most remarkable verb of 
its class, because etum, “ we ate” (for dtum from a-atum. Old High Ger¬ 
man dzum&s), contains a reduplication without having experienced abbre¬ 
viation like s&tum and similar forms (p. 847 G. ed.). The Old High Ger 
mmdzumSs^ corresponds almost as exactly as possible to the Sanskrit re- 
duplicated dd4~ma from a adima. 
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gular yi-s for ya-s, in case this syllable is preceded by 
only one syllable, and, indeed, a short one. But if a vowel 
long by nature or by position, or more than one sjdlable 
precedes, the syllable ya is not only weakened to y'h but is ^ 
contracted to long i (eij, and at the end of a word to short i ; 
hence, ancleis ‘‘end,” for andyis from anclyas, accusative 
andi for andya. Before a final nasal or m the syllable ya 
remains in its original state; hence, in the dative plural, 
andya^-m, accusative andya-ns. On the same phonetic law is 
based the phenomenon that the u of the first person singular 
of our modal-form, which has arisen from m, has preserved 
the syllable ya in its complete form; and hence, ^lyaii from 
^tyam, ‘‘I ate,” may be compared with the dative plural 
andyam; eteiSi “thou atest,” with the nominative and genitive 
singular andeis; and the third person singular eli, which ter¬ 
minates with short ?*, with the accusative and}, 

677. In Old Sclavonic there are some remains of the Greek 
conjugation in fxi, or the Sanskrit second conjugation. These 
have preserved the personal termination in the first person 
singular of the present, and in the imperative (which I believe 
I must in its formation identify with the Sanskrit-Zend poten¬ 
tial, the Latin-German subjunctive, and Greek optative) annex 
[G. Ed. p. 931.] the exponent of the modal relation direct 
to the root. T he modal characteristic, however, has preserved 
only the semi-vowel of the Sanskrit yCt^ and as in the second 
person singular the .9 of yas, since from the oldest period it has 
stood at the end, must, according to a universal law of sound, 
disappear, so yaschdy (euphonic for yady), “ eat,” cor¬ 

responds to the Sanskrit adyds, “thou mayesteat,” and Latin 
edis; Bib/hAb vyeschdy (Jov ryedy), “know,” to the Sanskrit 
vidyds; and AA^hAb daschdy {dady), “give,” to the Greek 
SiSoirj^, and still more to the Sanskrit dadyds, since, like it, 
it has lost the radical vowel. The Sclavonic forms whicli 
have been cited pass also as third persons ; for tuh ?yd 5 , and 
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j ijTTr y&t cannot be distinguished in Sclavonic, because the 

! rule for the extirpation of final consonants has spared the t 

as little as the s, while the Greek admits the 2 at the end, 
there also, where, in the lingual epoch preceding that of the 
Greek, it stood as the last pillar of the w’ord; and thus StBottjs 
can be distinguished from Btdoty, which is deprived of tlie 
personal sign. 

678. In the first person plural, laikAtaibi yaschdymy, 
BbiliAbMbi vyeschdymy, AA^RAbMbi daschdymy, answer to 
adydmas, edimus, fwiRH vidydmas, dadydmas, 

StSo?jjtev, duhnus; and in the second, HX^hAbTE yanchdyte, 
B'li/KAbTE vyeschdyfe, AArfiAbTE daschdyte, to adydta, 

editis, f^sniT vidydtti, dadydta, S/Jofre, duitis. The se¬ 
cond person plural represents, in the Old Sclavonic impera¬ 
tive, also the third person; a misuse which may have been 
favored by the fact, that in the singular the third person is 
not distinguished from the second, from reasons connected 
with the law of sounds; and in the dual, also, the terminations 
RR tarn, RTR tdm, for which the Greek uses tov, ryv, have 
both become ia ; for though the Slavonic a generally repre¬ 
sents the long Sanskrit d, still it sometimes stands for the 
short a also; and therefore ta has as good a foundation in the 
second person dual as in the third; but [G. Ed, p. 932.] 
through the elsewliere very common corruption of a to e 
llie dual secoiid person has become like that of tlie jjJurul. 
Moreover, the second person is most used in the imperative, 
and this may have been an additional cause wby, in the plural, 
the third person has been entirely removed from lingual exis¬ 
tence, which is therefore less surprising than that, in Old and 
Anglo-Saxon, the second person plural should represent the 
other two in tlie present indicative also. But if, in the Old 
Sclavonic imperative, the genuine third person plural had re- 
. mained in use, it would, in my opinion, be the same as the 
second and third of the singular; for the final consonantal 
sounds of the Greek-Zend ev, dim, or en, and Latin nt, would 
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have given way, and as the vowel of the modal expression 
y& has, in general, disappeared, only dasclidy cowld have cor¬ 
responded to the Zend daidhyann, Greek SiSo7€v^ and Old 
Latin duint This apparent identity with two persons of the 
singular might have accorded less with the language than 
the actual exchange for one of the same number. 


679. I refer, also, the Lithuanian imperative, in its origin, 
to the department of the mood here discussed; for in all 
verbs, without exception, the vowel i is its characteristic, 
which admits of no other comparison than with the Scla¬ 
vonic y, just mentioned, the Greek / of all optatives, the 
Latin i of sim, edim, velim, dnim, and the Sanskrit-Zend 
yd, or t The Lithuanian imperative, however, gains a 
peculiar appearance, and one which estranges it from the 
corresponding mood of the cognate languages, in that it 
conceals the true exponent of the modal relation after a k, 
which is always prefixed to the i; only if the root itself 
ends with k, for two Fs only one is used. As in the second 
person singular, in which the i ought to conclude the form, 
[G. Ed. p. 933.] this final vowel is generally suppressed, 
but the k is extended to all persons of the imperative, with 
the exception of the third, of which hereafter, we may be 
easily tempted to regard this k as the true imperative 
suffix, and thus quite disengage the Lithuanian in this 
mood from its otherwise close union with the other 
cognate languages. From the root bn, “to be,” proceed, e.y., 
the forms buk?, or buk, “ be thou,” bukite, “ be ye/’ bdkime, 
“ let us be, bukiwci, “ let us two be,” bukita, “ ye two be.” 
So duki, or diik, “ give tliou,” diikite, ‘‘ give ye,” &c. In 
most cases it happens that the k appears between two 
vow^els: for, in the j)receding examples, the root, and in 
Mielke’s three last conjugations, the class syllable, corre¬ 
sponding to the Sanskidt aya (§. 506.), end with a vowel: 
and as the verb mku, “ I turn,” given as example of the 
first conjugation, on account of the k, which terminates 





the root, abstains from the affix under discussion, Mielke’s 
Grammar, therefore, is utterly deficient in an instance 
exhibiting the combination of the k of the imperative with 
a consonant. But Ruhig gives, from laupsinu, “ I praise,” 
the imperative laupsinlc (laupsinki), and, according to 
Mielke’s rule, given at p. 78, we must expect from infini¬ 
tives like ras-<i, “to find” (euphonic forraof-ti), imperatives 
like ras-k, or ras-ki, since a k should take the place of the 
infinitive suffix. 

680. As respects tlie origin of the k, which is peculiar 
to the Lithuanian imperative, it is pi'obably, as has been 
already observed, a corruption of the s of the verb sub¬ 
stantive, and consequently duki, “give thou,” is doubly 
related to the Old Sclavonic dach,. “ I gave,” and to the 
Greek e5co/c«, JeSco/ca (see §§. 568. 569.), as also to the Zend 
ddkhjemi, “ I will give,” ( = Sanskrit dasydmi), 
which I am unable to quote, but which I [G. Ed. p. 934.] 
believe I may safely deduce from the above-mentioned partici¬ 
ple of the root dd, “ to lay,” which has the same sound with dd, 
“to give” (see §. 669.), The same relation that the Zend 
future ddkhyimi has to the Sanskrit ddsydmi is held, as 
respects the employing a guttural instead of an original 
sibilant, by the Lithuanian duki to the Sanskrit precative 
middle dusiya. In the dual, the Lithuanian dukiwa answers 
to the Sanskrit dusivahi, and, in the plural, dukime to ddstmuhi. 
The Sanskrit precative is, however, in fact, nothing else than 
a modification of the potential, and has, in essentials, the 
same relation to it that the Greek aorist optative has to 
the present optative; i.e. the class differences are removed. 
Compare ddyda, ddydl, for ddyds, ddydt;* Zend ddydo, ddydt, 
with Soiyg, Soiy. In all the other persons, the Sanskrit adds 


* A radicals, in most roots, passes into d, through the assimilating in¬ 
fluence, as it appears, of the y following; but not in Zend. 
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an s, i. e. the verb substantive, to the modal exponent y<^, and 
thus deydsam resembles the Greek third person plural $ot>]<rav. 
This dissimilar introduction of the verb substantive may 


be regarded as a phenomenon, which first made its appear¬ 
ance after the separation of the languages; for which 
reason the Zend, though it continued with the Sanskrit 
much longer than the European cognate idioms, does not 
share in it, and in the plural contrasts duydma, 

ddyatn, ddyann* with the Greek dotyfiev, 

Solyre, Soiev, and Sanskrit d^ydsma, diydsta, deydaus. In 
the first person singular I find dyanm (probably 

erroneously for ddyanm) in a passage already cited with a 
different object (see p. 277), a form in good analogy with 
the Greek ^olyv, for which in Sanskrit dhjdsam. 

681. In the middle, the Sanskrit, in the precative, com- 

[G. Ed. p. 935.] mits to the verb substantive the function of 
denoting the modal relation, exactly as, in the future of the 
two active forms, the relation of time. As, therefore, in 
dci-stjami, “dabn,” the last portion is the future of the verb sub¬ 
stantive, so in dd-s^-ya.t “I may give,” its precative or po¬ 
tential aorist is contained, and tlie Lithuanian dtc-ki, “ give 
thou ” (without any personal termiuation), is rightly analogous 
to ddsi, the sibilant being hardened to k, which alone dis¬ 
tinguishes the imperative from the future. Compare 
du-kite, “ give ye,” with d°i-sit(^> “ ye will give.” In spite, 
however, of the great agreement between du-ki and dd-si, 
it is still requisite to assume that the Lithuanian has 
brought with it from its Asiatic place of origin the pre¬ 
ceding form of its imperative, and that du-ki-te, “give ye,” 
is the transmission of the Sanskrit dd-si-dimam, “ detis," with 
the substitution only of an active personal termination for 
a middle one; but the very natural accession of the verb 


* Compare Bumonf’s yafna, Note S, pp. CL. CLII. 
t The y isa euphonic insertion, and a, for 7na, the termination. 
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substantive may be admitted in both languages indepen¬ 
dently of one another. The firm adherence to the ancient 
modal character, the original yd of which has been con¬ 
tracted in the Sanskrit middle precative and potential, to 


2 , in the Lithuanian imperative to has, in the preceding 
case, effected a surprising similarity in the languages, 
which have been from time immemorial distinct, and sub¬ 
ject to their own separate destiny. The conjecture, how¬ 
ever, that the k of the Lithuanian imperative has arisen 
from Sy is supported by the Old Prussian, which is most 
intimately connected with the Lithuanian, and which fur¬ 
nishes us with an optative or subjunctive, in which s is 
contrasted with the Lithuanian k; at least, I have no 
doubt that forMs like da-se, ‘‘he may give,”* galb-se; ‘'he 
may help,” hou-sey “he may be,” bou-sei, “they may be,” 
fussi-se, “he may be silent” (Sanskrit [G. Ed. p. 936.] 
thhnimy “still,” “ silent”), are to be looked upon as cognate 
forms of the Lithuanian imperative and Sanskrit precative ; 
and thus da-se (without a personal termination, like the 
Greek §o(ri) may be contrasted with the Sanskrit dd-si-Hhtay 
“ he may give.” 

682. In support of my assertion that the Lithuanian 
imperative is based on the Sanskrit precative, not on the 
potential, which answers to the Greek optative lU’esent, may 
be specially adduced the circumstance that, in the latter 
case, in those verbs which correspond to the Sanskrit first 
class, it would necessarily retain the vowel inserted between 
the root and the personal termination, E, g. the inserted a 
ofm^i-a-mc, “we ride,” wez-a-t(\ “ye ride,” would not be 
lost, but most probably we should have in their place wez- 
-ai-me, wez-ai-ley which would be analogous to the Gothic 
vig-ai-may vig’-ai-thy to the Greek ex-oi-fxevy e'x^-oi-TSy and 


See Valor’s Language of the Old Prnssians, pp. 104 and 107. 
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Sanskrit vah-^-ma, vah-e-ta (from vahdima, vahaita). But 
according to the view just developed, wefz-ki-me, 


are founded, not on vah-e-ma, vah-i-ta, but on vak-sin-mahi, 
vak-shi-dhivajn, apart from the middle terminations. The 
Lettish, however, in its imperatives, has retained, of the two 
modifications of the Sanskrit mood under discussion, the 
first, or the potential, corresponding to the Greek optative 
present; and, in the second person plural, always uses at 
(jr ee in the place of the indicative a; and thus darraii, 
'‘do ye” (faciatis), corresponds, in its relation to darraU “ye 
do,”* admirably to the Gothic subjunctives like lis-ai-ls, 
[G.Ed. p.937.] “ye two may read,” as contrasted with the 
indicative lis-a-ts, I give the dual, as this has the ad¬ 
vantage of having, in the indicative, retained the old a in 
its original form; while in the plural Usith, as in general 
before a final ih, that letter has become i. The two twin 
sisters, therefore, the Lithuanian and Lettish, complete 
one another’s deficiencies in the imperative admirably, since 
the one supplies us with the Sanskrit potential, and the 
other with its aorist form, or the precative, and, in fact, 
furnishes us with the same method of formation (which is 
the more important) that is to be assigned peculiarly to 
the middle, and does not occur elsewhere in any other 
European cognate idiom; while, as has been said, the 


* Though the form in ait or eei occurs in the indicative also, still here 
that in at is the prevailing and general one: in the imperative, however, 
that in eet or ait is the only one, and therefore charactei’istic of the mood. 
The true pronunciation of the Lettish diphthong ee is hard to he x^erceived 
from the description given by Kosenberger, p. 0: it is sufficient, however, 
for our purpose here, that this diphthong is etymologically only a corrup¬ 
tion of and, like this, corresponds to the Sanskrit e (=a+e); as, in 
deeivs^ “ God,^^ deva-s^ from divj ‘‘ to shine ; eet^ “ he goes,'' 

—itij from ^ “ to laugh," in tlie root answers to the San- 

skyit^z/ze, whence by Guna, tlirough insertion of an a, sme. 
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active process of formation is reflected in the Greek se¬ 
cond aorist optative, wiiere, in the third person plural, 
Bottjcrav is contrasted with the Sanskrit cle 7 jusus for d&yumnt, 
and ^o7ev witli the Zend duijann. 




683. The second person singular of the Lettish imperative 
is always identical with the corresponding person of the indi¬ 
cative, and here requires no further discussion; and thus, 
that which in Lithuanian is adduced as the third person 
imperative, is nothing else than the third person of tl^e 
indicative present, which receives its modal function, cor¬ 
responding more witli tlie subjunctive than the imperative, 
by the prefix of tlie conjunction te. There are, however, some 
so-called anomalous verbs, which have a form differing 
from the indicative, and this is in reality an unmistakeable 
brother of the Sanskrit potential of the second conjugation, 
or of the Greek optative present of the conjugation in 
The personal character has (as usually [G. Ed. p. 938.] 
happens in all tenses of the indicative) been dropped ; 
and thus ie corresponds to the Greek trj, Latin iet from 
siet, and the Sanskrit-Zend yut, ydt. For example, essie 
corresponds to the Greek ely (from ecrn?), to the Latin siet, 
and Sanskrit sy&t, but exceeds the Latin and Sanskrit in 
preserving the radical vowel (as in esm^, contrasted with 
s-mas, simius), and the Greek et^, in retaining tlie consonant 
of the root, which is, liowever, doubled, as occurs in 
Lettish, also, in several persons of the indicative e. g. in 
essam, “ we are,” essat, “ ye are.” 

684. The Lithuanian diidye, “ let him give,” answers 
to the Greek Si§o(rj, Sanskrit dndydt, and Zend daidhydt. 
The agreement with the two last forms, however, is the 
greater, as the radical vowel is lost in the base itself; 
thus du-die for duduye, as in Sanskrit da-dydt for daddydt, 
and in Zend daidhydt for dadhdydt. The relation oidadie 
to the other unreduplicated persons of the imperative 
as duhi, dukime, &c., is exactly that of the potential in 
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ianskiTt and Zend to the precative, and in Greek that of the 
present optative to the aorist of that mood; thus, as 
dddrjat is related to ^^TiT di-y&t (for ddydt, middle 
dd-sishta), or as in Zend daidhydt to 

ddydt, and in Greek BiBoty to Bot'r], so is dudte, “ let him 
give,” to duki, “give.” In this lies a new, and, in fact, 
very strong proof, that the'Lithuanian imperative in the 
third person of anomalous verbs belongs to the potential 
or optative present, but in tlie other persons to the preca¬ 
tive or optative aorist; and that the k of dtiki is identical 
witli the K of eSuKa and the s of ddsiya. It is proper hero 
to recall attention to the division of the Sanskrit tenses and 
[G. Ed. p. 939.] moods into special and general. The lat¬ 
ter, to which belongs the precative, as, in Greek, the aorist, 
have the class-sign removed, which, in dndtlmi, SlSoifxi, and 
the Lithuanian dudii, consists in the reduplication: this, 
therefore, is wanting in dCydsam, dd-siya, Soi'rjv, duki, accord¬ 
ing to the same principle by which the verb under discussion 
forms, in the tliree languages, the future dd-sydm, Jw-o-w, 
du-su. The Litlmanian root “to be” (=Sanskrit bhu), 
in consonance with this principle, forms, in the plural of 
the future, bu-si-me, and in that of the imperative hu-ki-me ; 
with which latter we would compare the corresponding 
Sanskrit precative form bhav-i-sM-mahi: on the otlier 
hand, buwa-u, “ I was,” belongs to the special theme 
ahhavam (§. 522). With regard however, to Mielke’s 
second, third, and fourth conjugations preserving the class 
character in the imperative, this proceeds from their be¬ 
longing to the Sanskrit tenth class, which extends its ay 
also to the general tenses; and, e. g., horn. chur, “to 
steal,” the precative middle is chOr-ayi-skiya, 

plural chdr-ayi-shitnahi. The i of ayi is a conjunctive 
vowel, which in other classes, also frequently enters be¬ 
tween the attributive root and the verb substantive. After 
rejecting this conjunctive vowel, ny would be of necessity 
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itracted to e, and then chur-e-shivahi, cli6r-e-shimahi, 
would be identical with Lithuanian forms like pen-e-kiwa, 

pen-e-kbne, ‘‘let us nourish,” as 




“ let us two nourish,’ 


regards the class-syllable. 

685. The Lithuanian offers, beside the imperative, another 
mood, which we must bring into comparison with the 
Sanskrit precative;—I mean the subjunctive, which has 
only an imperfect to exhibit, which we append in full 
from the root du, “ to give,” with the addition of the 
corresponding form of the Lettish, which is requisite in 
this place, in order to understand the Lithuanian. 


SINGULAR. 


[G. Ed. p. 940. J 

PLURAL. DUAL. 


LITIIUAN. LETflail. 

d^chiau, es dohtu. 
dulnmbei, tii dohtu. 
dulu, ivinsch' dohlu. 


LITTIUAN. LETTISH. LITHUAN. 

duhimbimPy mehs duhtiim. duhimbiwa. 
dufumbitey ynhs dohtut. duiumbita. 
datuy winynyV dohtiL dulu. 


^ Feminine winynya 


^ ¥cimnmQ winyiiyas. 


The third person singular, which, as is universally the 
case in Lithuanian and Lettish, represents, at the same 
time, tlie plural, and, in Lithuanian, also the dual, would, 
considered of itself, lead us to the Sanskrit imperative, in 
which dadiltu, “let him give,” is identical in termination 
with dulu, dohtu; and the phenomenon, that the Lettish 
dohtu also passes as second and first person, might he 
regarded as the consequence of an erroneous use of lan¬ 
guage; like that, by which, in Old and Anglo-Saxon, the 
second person plural of the present, and the third of the 
preterite, have made their way into the other persons also. 
Still I regard the tu under discussion, not as a personal ter¬ 
mination, but as identical with the turn of the other 
persons, and I consider dulu an abbreviation" of didumhi, 
particularly as, in the first person plural, dutum may be 
used for dulumbime (Mielke, p. 143, b), in which case the m 
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to be regarded as the character of the first person, and 

[G. Ed. p. 941.] is not to be confounded witli that which 
precedes the b in the full form dutiimhime, I deduce this 
from the Lettish, which has everywhere dislodged the syl¬ 
lable hi, together with the m preceding, but which combines 
the tu, which remains in the plural with the personal sign, 
but in the singular, as this *number has in general lost the 
consonants of the terminations, leaves it without any addi¬ 
tion ; thus, es, tu, winsch dolitu. A clear intimation is thus 
given us, that also in the Lithuanian first person singular 
the form duchiau, and such as resemble it, must be regarded 
as strongly mutilated; and I Iiave no doubt that duchiau 
has arisen from dutimbiau, by suppressing the umb. Thus 
the t came into direct contact with several combined 
vowels, and therefore was necessarily changed into ch, 
according to a universal law of sound. The abbreviation 
of dutumbiau to duchiau (for dhtiau) is not greater than 
that before mentioned of dutu{mhi)me to diitim for dntume. 
In both cases three letters have been omitted; in the 
first, mb, with the preceding vowel; in the second, with the 
vowel following. 

686. The Lithuanian subjunctive is very important to me, 
as I recognise in the syllable bi the true exponent of tlie 
modal relation, and in this a more than casual coincidence 
with the expression of the Latin future of tlie first and 
second conjugation, which is in form completely the same. 


Compare da-bimus with dutim-bime, da-bitis with dittum-bite, 
da-bis with dutum-bei, from dutum-bi-i, da-bo for dabio, with 
the dutum-biau presupposed above, and dubit wuth the dutum- 
-bi abbreviated to likewise only supposed. The 

identification, however, of a Latin future form with the 
subjunctive of a cognate language will surprise us the 
less, as the Latin itself, within its own lingual province, 
places the future and subjunctive on the same footing in 
[G. Ed. p. 942.J this point, that futures like Ikjes, leget. 
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eg&mus, leg&tis, coincide in form with the subjunctives of 
the first conjugation. 

687, The z of the Lithuanian hi corresponds, there is 
scarce any doubt, to the Sanskrit-Zend modal character yd, 
which, in combination with 6/m, “ to be,’’ forms, in the third 
person of the precative, bliui/dt, buy&L The 

Lithuanian has dropped the u of its root 6u, whether on 
account of its appearing in a compound, or because the u 
stood before a vowel, while everywhere else it aj^peared 
before consonants: the syllable yd, liowever, is retained 
pretty perfectly in the first person singular in iau, and in the 
other persons, on the contrary, it is contracted to i. Com¬ 
pare biau (from biam, see §. 438.) with the Zend 
buyaiim (from huydm), and bime, bite, from buyame, buyate, 
with buydraa, buyata. As regards the 

first part of the Lithuanian compound diitum-bel, &c., we 
easily recognise in it the Sanskrit infinitive and the accusa¬ 
tive of the Latin supine— ddtum, datum. In its isolated 
state the Lithuanian supine ends in tic, but the lost sign of 
the accusative has in the compound been preserved in its 
original form under the protection of the auxiliary verb fol¬ 
lowing, and principally of the labial initial sound answering 
to m, while everywhere else, in Lithuanian, the accusative 
m has become n (§. 149.). 

(588. The Sanskrit first conjugation suppresses the d of tlie 
potential character yd both in the active and in the middle,* 


* This suppression would be favored by the facility with wliich the y 
vocalized to i, becomes a diphthong with a preceding it. The prime 
inducement for it, however, was the effort to lighten the modal element 
in combination with a verbal theme, which, without that, was of two, or, 
in the tenth class, of three syllables; thus, bo-dhes^ ‘‘thou mayest know,’^ 
for hbdh-a-yds; kdmayh^ “ thou mayest love/* ^OTMm’•aya■yds, In the 
second conjugation the combination of the modal syllable yd with radical 
d (there are no roots in short a) occurs only in monosyllabic verbal 
themes ; e. g. hM-ydni. Roots of the third class, however, as they become 

polysyllabic 
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G. Ed. p. 943.] and the y vocalized to i is contracted, with 
the preceding a of the class syllable, to e,g, bharh, 
‘‘ thou uiayest bear,” for bhar-a-ydst as, in Greek, i[)epoi£ for 
^epoi'rjg (^ep-o-trj^). I am not, however, of opinion, that the 
diphthong, which is expressed, in Sanskrit by i?, and is now 
spoken as 6, had in the earliest time, before the separation of 
languages, a pronunciation in wbicli neither a nor i was per¬ 
ceptible ; but it is most probable that the two elements were 
heard in combination, and spoken as ai, which ai may have 
been distinguished from theVriddhi diphthong by this, 
that the same breadth was not given to the pronunciation of 
the a sound that it has in di. The same must have been the 
case with the 6 : it was pronounced like au, and its Vriddhi 

(§. 29.), like du. For to keep to the ^ if this diphthong 
[G. Ed. p. 944.] was from the early period of the language 
taken as d, then the i sound, which had become utterly ex¬ 
tinct as a whole, would scarcely, after the separation of lan¬ 
guages, have again been restored to life in single members, 
and thus the whole make its appearance in Greek, at one 
time as at, at another as ei or oi (see Vocalismus, pp. 193, &c.); 
in Zend at one time as d (or ad, §.28.), at another as 6i; 

polysyllabic by reduplication, lighten the roots by suppressinp^ the d, as 
dad-ydm for dadd-ydm, jah ydm iox jalid-ydm (compare J.482.) The 
nintli class weakens its class syllable nd to ???, as before heavy personal 
terminations (§.485.); thus, yu-ni-ydm for yu-nd-ydm; and therefore 
the combination of the full modal exponent yd witli the heaviest kind of 
vowel is, in polysyllabic themes, entirely avoided. The roots which annex * 
nu or u do not suffer any weakening either in the base or in the modal 
character, for the d of yd cannot here be lost, since the i cannot become a 
diphthong with the u preceding: the u of the class syllable, however, is 
not necessarily weakened, since zt is itself one of the lighter vowels; 
hence, e.y., dp-^nu-ydtn, “ I may obtain.^’ To this would correspond, in 
Greek, forms like buKwir^v, which, however, as it appears, are avoided 
on account of the difficulty of pronouncing them, and carried into the a 
conjugation; while the remains of forms, which have remained true to 
their own conjugation, have suppressed the t, and, in compensation, length¬ 
ened the V ; thus embeLKuvfxrjv for inib^LKWipr^v, 
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in Litluianian in one place as ai, in anotlier as in Lettish 
now as ai, now as ^ or ee (see §. 682., Note); in Latin some¬ 
times as ae, as the next descent from ai, sometimes as i But 
if before the separation of languages the diphthong still had 
its right pronunciation, then each particular individual of the 
family of languages which arose after the separation may 
have either always or occasionally preserved in its full value 
the ai which had been brought with it from the land of its 
origin; or invariably or occasionally contracted it to i,- and 


as it is natural to derive ^ from at, many of the cognate lan¬ 
guages coincide in this process of melting down. Wliile, 
however, the Sanskrit, according to the pronunciation wliicli 
has been received by us, causes the diphthong ai, when in a 
position before consonants, to be invariably taken as tl, the 
Greek exhibits the opposite extreme, and displays to us the 
Sanskrit diphthong as ai, et, or ot, and, in fact, in the preceding 
case, as ot, since the class vowel, which, in the indicative, 
appears as o only before nasals, in combination with the 
modal exponent / invariably assumes the o quality. The tj, 
however, of the full modal exponent it], as in Sanskrit the a, 


is suppressed ; thus Teptr-oi-s, Tep-n-oi-^r), answering to tarp- 
-S-s, tarp-e-l', TipT!-ot-Tov,TepTi-ol-Triv, to tarp-Uam, tarp-S-tdm; 

reptt-ot-p.ev, repti-oi-Te, to tarp-e-ma, tarp-S-ta. 

689. It has been already remarked (§. 430.) that the first 
person singular in oi/xt is an inorganic form, and that tvtttoi- 
p.r)v points to an active form Txmroiv. WJien I first advanced 
this conjecture I was not aware that the [G. Ed. p. 945 .] 
form arrived at by theory has been actually transmitted to 
us, though but in the single case of rpe^oiv. Besides this 
Matthia; (§. 198. 2.) proposes to read dpapTotv instead of 
dpapre7v in Suidas. We will leave it undecided here 
whether the forms ott]v, oitjs, &c., which occur in contracted 
verbs, have preserved the original form, and are thus more 
.genuine than those in Sanskrit like tarp-6-s for iarp-a-yda 
or whether, as is more probable, they are carried back by 
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the analogy of the /x< conjugation. The Sanskrit interposes 
a euphonic y between the diphthong and, in the second 
conjugation, between the t shortened from ya, and the per¬ 
sonal terminations commencing with a vowel (§. 43.); hence, 
tarpe-y-am, answering to the Greek Tepizoiyi for repiroiv. 
Regarding the termination am for simple m, which would 
make the euphonic y superfluous, and attest a form iarpem 
for tarp^yam, see §. 437., Remark. 


690. The Latin, in its subjunctives of the first conjugation, 
exhibits, like the Sanskrit in the form of 6, the diphthong 
which has arisen from the class syllable and the modal vowel 
i; but in the first and third person singular, through the in¬ 
fluence of the final m and t, this is shortened; thus, amem, 
amet, in opposition to amh, amemiis, amC-tis. The kindred 


formation of these words with the Greek, like TepTroipt, Tepir- 
o/f, TepTroipev, rep-noire, would perhaps never be discovered 
w'ithout the medium of the Sanskrit. But if amils, amet, am^- 
mus, amelis, be compared witli the Sanskrit forms of the same 
meaning, kamayes, kamayH, kamuyema, kdmayeta, it must be 
assumed that the last a of the class character ^ aija (whence 
we have deduced the Latin d (=a + a) oi amd-re (§. 109^ 6.), 
by the dislodgement of the y), has combined with the modal 
i, while in the d of amds, amdmua, amdtis, the two a of 
[G. Ed. p.946.] kdm-a{y)a-si, kdm-a(^)d-miis, kdm-a{y)a- 
-thd, are united. The e, therefore, of amh, &c., corresponds 
to the Greek oi in forms like ripdoi^, (fiiXeots, StjAoois 
(§. 109’. 6.), and the preceding short vowel is passed over. 
In the obsolete forms verherit, temperint (Struve, p. 146), 
the first part, also, of the diphthong ^ (=« + i) 
and only the pure modal element has been left. They may 
have arisen from the consciousness that an i was bound up 
in the e of verheret, temperent, or they may have followed the 
principle of sit, velit, edit (§• 674.). On the other hand, do 
really belongs to the Sanskrit second conjugation, and to the 
Greek in pt, and therefore duim, perduim, are regular forms 
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i of which corresponds to the Sanskrit y of dad-yam and 
to the Greek t of SiSoh]v. The weakening of the a to u in 
duim rests, perhaps, on the circumstance, that iii is a more 
favorite combination than at. 

691. In monedsy monedmiis, &c., is contained the whole of 
the Sanskrit causal theme mdn-ayay ‘‘to make to think” (see 
p. 121 G. ed.), only that the properly long e (from a+i = San¬ 
skrit ay) is, on account of its position, shortened before a 
vowel, the i of the modal expression has disappeared, and, in 
compensation, the preceding vowel is lengthened, according 
to the principle of Greek optatives with v for vi. As, there¬ 
fore, eTTiSetKvvixrjv stands for eTnSeiKvvt/jLrjVy Saipvro, TrrjyvvTo 
for SaivvLTo, nYjyvvlroy so moneds for monenais. On the other 
hand, the case is the same with carint (Struve, p. 146), for 
carednt from careaint, as with the before-mentioned verberit, 
temper int. 

692. The same relation t\mt moneds has to monh is held by 
nudids, from audiais, to audis (§§. 190^ 6., 505.). The future, 
however, which in the third and fourth conjugation is, in 
fact, nothing else than a subjunctive, as w^as first remarked 
in my System of Conjugation (p. 98, with which Struve 
agrees, pp. 145,146), has preserved the modal element, and 
has been contracted with the a of the class [G. Ed. p. 947.] 
character to with the exception of the first person singular, 
in which legemy aiidiemy should stand for legamy audiarn. In 
the older language dicem, faciem, are actually transmitted to 
us by Quintilian, as forms used by Cato Censor (compare 
Struve, p. 147) ; and thus, in the fourth conjugation, forms 
like audiem may well have existed. As, however, in the 
proper subjunctive the last element of the diphthong ai has 
cast itself upon the «, and lengthened that letter, but in the 
future has been contracted with the a to two forms have 
arisen from that which was originally one, of which each has 
received for representation a portion of that meaning, which 
properly belongs to the two together; as, in the history of 
language, similar cases have often arisen, and, e.g.ydatdri 
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and didores (I give the plural intentionally) both conduct us 
to the Sanskrit ddtdras, which unites the meaning of the two 
Latin forms in itself. The use of the subjunctive in the sense 
of a future reminds us of the periphrasis for the future by 
means of auxiliary verbs which signify “ to be requisite, ’ or 
“ to will,” as also of the occasional use of the Zend imperative 
in the sense of the future (see 680. p. 9 12 G. ed.). It is clear, 
however, that the expression of the future, from the most 
ancient period, has bordered with surprising closeness on the 
relation denoted by the Latin subjunctive, since the two are 
distinguished in Sanskrit, only by the quantity of the vowel 
—ya in the future, and yd in the potential. 

693. The future and subjunctive of the Latin third conjuga¬ 
tion may perhaps require a little further consideration, though 
wliat is most important to be observed respecting them is 
already deducible from what has been remarked regarding 
the second and fourth conjugations. Future forms like veMs, 
vehemus, have already appeared in my System of Conjuga¬ 
tion as akin to the Sanskrit potentials like vahes, vahcma, and 

[G. Ed. p. 948.] Latin subjunctives as amh, amemus. But in 
the first conjugation the ^ was firmly planted; for even if in its 
d a contraction of the Sanskrit ayn of the tenth class were not 
recognised, still the d is clear to every one’s eyes, and also 
the possibility of melting it down with the i of the subjunc¬ 
tive expression which follows to tv But the d of velies, 
vehemus appeared incomprehensible, or as a transmission 
from the third conjugation to the first, as long as the i of 
veh-i-s, veh-i-mus, passed as the original form of the class 
vowel of the third conjugation. Through the observation, 
however, made above (p. 104), according to which the inter¬ 
mediate vowel of the third conjugation is only a secondary i 
weakened from a, forms like vehis, vehemus, must now appear 
in a totally different light. Their i contains the primitive a, 
which has become weakened in the indicative, as it occurs 
elsewhere also, that a word in composition has maintained 
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Itself in a form more close to its original state than when iso¬ 
lated and unprotected.* Before the forms veh-a-s, veh-a-mus, 
had become corrupted to veh-i-s, veh-i-mus, in the indicative, 
veh-e-s, veh-i-mus, had arisen from them, and, in the sub¬ 
junctive, veh6,s, vehumus j and the corruption of the class, 
vowel of the indicative could have had no influence over that 
which was melted down with the modal character.! 

694. The Latin third conjugation leads us to the Gothic, in 
which all the twelve classes of Grimm’s strong conj'ugation 


coincide with tlie Latin third (§. 109*. 1.). [G. Ed. p. 949 .J 

The Gothic has, however, this advantage over the Latin, 
that it has not admitted the corruption of the old a of the in¬ 
dicative throughout, but only before a final s and th; other¬ 
wise it has retained the a. We must, therefore, carefully 
avoid deriving the forms bairais, “feras,” bairai, “ferat," 
bairailh, “feratis," from the indicative bairis, bairith, bairlth, 
by the insertion of an a, which would imply a principle of 
formation quite unknown in the Indo-European family of 
languages; but the said subjunctive forms must be regarded 
as the creations of a period in which their indicative pro¬ 
totypes were still bairas, bairath, to which also the passive 
forms bair-a-za, bair-a-da, as regards the intermediate 
vowel, refer us (§. 466.). In the second person of the dual 
and the first of the plural bair-ai-is, bai-ai-tna, have the 
same relation to the indicative buir-a-is, bair-u-m, tliat, in 
Sanskrit, bhar-i-lam, bhar-i-ma (from bhar-ai-tam, bhar-ai- 
-ma), have to bhar-a-thas, bhar-d-mas; in the third person 


• Thus the guttural of the Latin/ado has been retained in the Freneh 
matjriijique, while mfais,famns, it has been corrupted to s, or, accordino- 
to the pronunciation, has been lost entirely in/ais. 

11 have brought forward this theory for the first time in the Berl. 
Jahrb., Jan. 1834, pp.97,98 (see Vocalismus, p.200), to which A. Benary 
assents (Doctrine of Roman Sounds, pp. 27,28), who, however, derives 
the modal vowel i from i, “ to go.” (Compare §. 670.) 
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plural hair-ai-na (transposed from bair-ai-an), '^feranl^^ has 
tl^e same relation to bair-a-nd, '^feruutr that the Zend 
bar-ay-en has to bar-a-nti, and the Greek ^ep-oi-ev 
to (pep-o-vTi. In the first person dual the relation of bair~ 
^ai-va to bair-6s, from bair-a-vas (§. 441.), rests on the same 
principle on which, in Sanskrit, that of bhar-i-va to bhar- 
-d-vas is founded.^ In the first person singular bairau, ‘‘ I 
may bear,” the modal vowel i is wanting, but the u is the 
vocalization of the personal character m; bairau, therefore 
(from bairaim), has the same relation to bairais, bairai, &c., 
that, in Latin, the future feram (for ferem) has to ferSs, feret, 

[G. Ed. p. 950.] from ferais, feraitA The Old High Ger¬ 
man exhibits the Gothic diphthong ai (==e, see §. 78.), also, 
graphically in the form but shortens it at the end of a 
word; hence, here (for berS), feram"' "^feratf has the same 
relation to ber&s (= Sanskrit bhar&s), *^feras," berSmSs, '^fera- 
mus" that, in Latin, amem, amet, bear to c/mfe, am^mus. 

695. The Old Prussian, a dialect which resembles the 
Lithuanian very closely, employs imperatives like iinmais, 
'‘take thou,” immaiti, “take ye,” which stand in a clearer 
relation to their indicative forms imm-a-se, imin-a-ti, than, 
in Gothic, nim-ai-s, “ sumas," nim-ai-tk, “ sumatis," to iihn- 
nhn-i-ih. Compare, on the other hand, the Lettish 
imperatives like darrait, “ do ye,” contrasted with darrat, 
“ye do” (§. 682.). Dais, “give thou,” daiti, “give ye” (in 
Old Prussian), contrasted with dase, “thou givest,” dati. 


* Respecting the length of the d, see §.434. 

t With regard to the suppression of thee of bairau, compare, in Gothic, 
Grimm's third class of the weak conjugation, in which the i of the con- 
jiigational character ai (==Sanskrit aya, Latin is everywhere lost, 
where a final nasal, or one standing before a consonant, follows, or ought 
to follow 5 thus, first person singular, haba for hahai, Old High German 
hab^m ; plural, habam iovhabaini. Old High German hab^mh ; third per¬ 
son plural, haband for hahaind, Old High German hah^nt ^ in opposi¬ 
tion to habais, habaith, &c. 
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ye give,” furnish, as it were, a commentary on the relation 
of the Latin dStis, to das, datis, as the combination of 
a + j, which is not perceived in the Latin is evident in 
the Old Prussian. More usually, however, the Old Prus¬ 
sian exhibits, in the indicative, an e or i as the conjunctive 
vowel, and in the imperative the diphthong ei; e.g. dereis, “see 
thou”=5epKOif, ideiti “ esset"* = e§one, editis, adydta. 
The two moods, however, do not everywhere agree, since, 
ff‘t tickinnaiti, “make ye” (Katech. p. 54), does not answer 
to tickinnimai, “ we make ” (1. c. p. 5), but leads us to expect 
instead of it tickinnamai. The simple i, also, or, in its place, 
y, is found in Old Prussian imperatives, as, mylis, “ love 
thou,” endiris, “ regard thou.” 


696. The Old Sclavonic has retained only [G. Ed. p.951.] 
the last element of the original diphthong ai in the second 
and third person singular in its imperative in the regular 
conjugation, which, as has been before shewn, corresponds 
partly to the Sanskrit first class with a annexed (§. 499.), 
partly to the fourth in ya (§. 500), partly to the tenth. in 
aya (§, 505.); as, be^h ve^i, “ ride,” and “ let him 
ride,” corresponds to the Sanskrit vaMs, vahit (§. 433.), Latin 
veMs, vehet, and vehds, vehat, Gothic vigais, vigai, Greek 
exoig, e^oi. In the dual and plural, however, where the 
diphthong is protected by the following personal termination, 
'h ye (from e with y prefixed, §. 2.53. «.) corresponds to the 
Indo-Roman e. Gothic ai, and Greek oi ; thus, BE^feMBi 
ve^yemy—-^^ vaMma, veMmus, vehdmus, vigaima, e-xptfjLev • 
BE^’bTE vali^ta, veMlis, vehdiis, vigaith, e^o/re; 

dual BE^-bTA ve^yeta = '^^\vaMtam,^^^^ vahdtdm, e'xpirov, 
exphriv, vigaits. 

697. Among the other Sclavonic languages, the Car- 
niolan especially deserves, with respect to the mood under 


* 1st, “ he eats,” euphonic for idt, corresponds to the Latin est, 
t This represents the third person also, see §. 470. 
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discussion, a closer consideration, as its imperative in those 
verbs which have a as the class syllable is distinguished from 
the present indicative by the placing a y (=0 beside the 
a; so that thus oy is opposed to the Sankrit e=a + i of the 
potential, to the Gothic ai of the subjunctive, and to the Latin 
& of the subjunctive and future. The singular, wliich, in 
Carniolan also, in advantageous contrast with the other Scla¬ 
vonic dialects, has a first person, ends in the three persons 
in ay, since the pronominal consonants, which, from the 
most ancient period, have stood at the end of words, must 
give place according to the rule for the extirpation of final 
consonants, which extends to all the Sclavonic idioms 
[G. Ed. p.952.] (§.255./.); hence, dM-ay, “let me work,” 

“ work thou," “ let him work,” for del-ay-m, del-ay-s, 
del-ay-t, opposed to the indicative del-a-m (from del-a-ml), 
del-a-sh (from del-a-shi), del-a (from del-a-ii), and, in accord¬ 
ance with Gothic forms like hair-ai-s, hair-ai, Sanskrit like 
hharh, bharH, Latin like amem, amen, amet, vehes, veliet 
Greek like ^epoifxi, (pepoig, (j)epoi. In the dual del-ay-wa 
answers to the indicative del-a-wa, in the most perfect 
accordance with the Gothic hairaiva and Sanskrit hhariva; 
in the second person dual, del-ay-ta has the same relation 
to the indicative dtd-a-ia, that, in Gothic, hair-ai-ts, ''feratis," 
has to hair-a-ts ^'ferlis;'' and, in the plural, del’-ay-mo is to 
del-a-mo as, in Gothic, hair-ai-ma to bair-a-m, or, in Greek, 
^ep-oi-pev to (pep-oi-TB', in the second person, del-ay-te bears 
the same relation to del-a-le that, in Gotliic, bair-ai-th has 
to that which we must presuppose as the original form of 
the indicative bair-a-th, whence the corruption bair-i-th : 
hence the Old High German ber-S-t (from ber-ai-i), con¬ 
trasted with its indicative ber-a^t, is better compared. 
The third person dual and plural is wanting in the Car¬ 
niolan imperative, and is expressed by a periphrasis of the 
indicative with the conjunction nay; thus, nay delala, 
nay del ay o. 
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698. The analogy, however, of the Carniolan forms like 
del-ay-mo, “ let us work,” with the Gothic like bair-ai-ma 
and Sanskrit like bkar-S-ma, must not be so far extended as 
to identify the vowel of derivation of verbs like del-a-m 
with the conjunctive vowel of the Sanskrit first and sixth 


class, and with that of the Gothic strong verbs. I rather 


see in del-a-m., as in the Polish first conjugation {czyt-a-m, 
“I read;' cz\jt-ay, ‘‘read thou,” czyt-ay^my, “ let us read,") 
the Sanskrit tenth class,* the character of which, aya, has 
separated into various forms in the Scla- [G. Ed. p. 953.] 
vonic idioms as in Latin and the German weak conjuga¬ 
tion. The Carniolan de-a-m and Polish czyt-a-m are 
brought much nearer to the Sanskrit like chint-ayd-mi, 
“ I think,” through the Russian sister forms: a^auio c7^e- 
layu, UHmaio chitdyu (from dyel-ayo-m, cliit-6yo-m; see 
§. 255. g.). In the third person plural the Carniolan 
delayo and Polish czyfnya approach nearer to the Sanskrit 
chlnt-aya^nti: on the other hand the Carniolan yedo, “they 
eat," corresponds to the Sanskrit adanft, from the root ad, 


* I now, also, refer Dobrowsky's first Conjugation in Old Sclavonic, 
(contrary to §: 500.), at least principally, to the Sanskrit tenth class; 
so that I assume the suppre.ssion of the first a of the character 
aya, as in Grimm’s first conjugation of the weak form, which, by this 
loss, has become similar to the Sanskrit fourth class (.see §, 109". 6.). The 
Old Sclavonic, however, has also not unfrequently retained the first a of 
the character aya', as in padayu, “ I fall,” chitayii, “ I read ” (Dobr. 522.). 
In some roots ending with a vowel the y may be a euphonic addition, and 
inayii, I know (Sanskrit jiid, “ to know piyv, “ I drink " (Sanskrit 
pd, “ to drink”), may belong neither to the Sanskrit fourth nor to the 
tenth class, but to the first, with the insertion of a ?/ between the root and 
the conjunctive vowel (compare §. 43.). I take this opportunity to re¬ 
mark further, that in §. 506. Mielke’s fourth conjugation in Lithuanian 
has remained by mistake unnoticed. It includes but very few words, but 
belongs, in like manner, to the Sanskrit tenth class, and exhibits the cha¬ 
racter of that class, aya, clearly in its preterites, ns yeskmjau {yisk-dya-u). 
In the present, together with yeszkuu is found, also, the form yeszknyu. 
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the d of which in Carniolan is retained unchanged only in 
the third person plural, but before i has been changed to 5 , 
and elsewhere is dropped: thus yes-te, ‘‘ ye eat,” as in Latin 
es-tisy for the Sanskrit at-tha; yes-ta,*^ye two eat,” “they 
two eat,*” for at-thas, aHas. In the impera¬ 

tive, yey for yedy answers ,to the Sanskrit adydmy adyaSy 
adydt; dual yeyvOy yeyta=adydva, adydtam; plural yeymoy 
y^ylcy for adydmay adydta. 

699. The Zend appears to us, in its potential of the first 
conjugation, to use the expression, in a half Greek half Indo- 
Roman dress, since it exhibits the primitive diphthong ai 
at one time in the shape of diy at another in that ot S 
[G. Ed, p. 954.] (§. 33.), to which latter, however, accord¬ 
ing to §. 28., another o. is prefixed. Thus ba- 

t6is agrees admirably with ^epotgy and hardit 

with ^6pot(T): on the other hand, in the middle voice the 
third person haraeta agrees better with the San¬ 

skrit hharela, and, after withdrawing the middle a, with the 
h*dtiuferety than with (jyepoiTo, The first and second per¬ 
sons plural active in the first conjugation I am unable to 
quote, but I have no doubt that here again 
barahnay a 5 ^; oa 57 ^ baraitay run parallel to the Sanskrit 
hharemay bhar^tay and Latin feremiiSy fer&tisy and that we 
should not look here for the more Greek form barSimay 
hardita. For I imagine I have found that in selecting 
between 6i and the Zend is guided by what follows the 
diphthong, according as it is a final consonant, or one 
accompanied by a vowel. How much the selection falls 
upon 6i, in the former * position, to the rejection of a^, is 
seen from this, that bases in i in the genitive and ablative 
regularly exhibit the forms 6is and 6ity answering to the 
Sanskrit As,* ^Through this, therefore, we may explain 




^ Remark, also, the frequently-occurring “not,*'=San- 

krit n6t. 
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the misrelation in form between the middle 
baraita and the active bnr6it, in the third person singular 
of the potential. But when we find in the first person 
plural middle the form buidhydimaidM 

“ric?eamas” = Sanskrit budhySmahi, “ sciamus,"* here 

the exceedingly broad termination, whicli. in the litho¬ 
graphed Codex is even separated from the preceding part 
of the word by a point, may have the effect of a distinct 
word; and thus it may be observed, that in the final sound, 
also, the diphthong 6i is admissible, and in [G. Ed. p.955.] 
this position is especially favored by a preceding y; hence 
J^j::^y6i, "which” (oO=^yd, maidhydi, “in 

medio" (§. 196.) = Rtq madhy^; but also m6i, “to me,” 
t6i and thw6}, “ to thee,” .s^^v hoi, “ to him,” with 

thwi, hS. I would, therefore, 
not deduce from buidhydimaidhi forms like bardimaidM, 
still less an active bardima; for in both forms the y, which 
favors the 6i, is deficient, and in the latter, also, the 
breadth of termination giving the appearance of a sepa¬ 
rate word, for which reason, in the third person singular, 
not buidhydita but buidhyadta answers to the bilidhydimaidhS 
which has been mentioned (Vend. S. p. 45). 

700. In the third person plural the old a of the ori¬ 
ginal diplithong ai has been retained unaltered, but the i 
has, on account of the following vowel of the termination, 
passed into its corresponding semivowel y; and thus, 
bara7jen answers to the Greek <f>^poiev; and thus, 
for the one ot of the Greek optative in Zend, we have, 
according to the quality of the termination following, three 
forms, viz. di, ad, and ay. Frequently, however, as the third 
person plural in the mood under discussion of the first 
active form can be quoted, the first person singular is. 


* Vend. S., p. 45, twice; once, erroneously, hdidhUimaidU; and once 
hiddhymmaffd^. 
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on the contrary, of extremely rare occurrence, though it 
ought properly to be our point of starting. It must 
excite our curiosity to learn whether it resembles more the 
^epotv which is to be presupposed in Greek, and which, 
§. 689, we have found supported by rpe^o/r, or rather Latin 
forms like amem, or Sanskrit as bhare-y-am (§. 43.). As 
in the third person plural Imrayen answers to the Sanskrit 
hhar^-y-us (from hharg-y-anf), so in the first person singular 
bara-y-hn might be expected for bhareyam. As, however, 
in Zend, if a y precedes the termination em, the e is regularly 
suppressed, after which the semivowel becomes a vowel, 
[G. Ed, p. 956.] so might bara&m^ or bardim be antici¬ 
pated: neither of these forms, however, occurs, but oiie 
with the personal character suppressed, and otherwise cor¬ 
responding to the second person bardis, and to the 

third bardit, if the nemoi, which twice oc¬ 

curs Vend. S., p. 359, is the correct reading; and there 
kmm nemdi zanm (which Anquetil trans¬ 
lates quelle terre invoquerai-je'') really means literally 
(as in all probability it does) *'qualem invocem ferram?'']' 
After this follows kuthrd nemdi ayeni, 

&c., according to Anquetil ** quelle priere chohirai-je'' per¬ 
haps literally “ whither shall I go aydni =’3nntvr 

aydni), that I may adore We look with eagerness for 
the light which may be thrown on this passage by the aid of 
Neriosengh’s Sanskrit translation. Among the other po¬ 
tentials of the first conjugation which occur in the Vend. S., 
we may here further mention the frequently-occurring 
upa-z6it, “ he may beat,’' from the root zan = Sanskrit 



* According to the analogy of vaem, for the Sanskrit vayam; for 

after rejecting tlie a preceding the m the preceding ay must be molted 
down to 6, and, according to §. 28 , an a must he prefixed to the e, 

+ Compare with iiemdi the Sanskrit namas, ‘‘adoration/' from the root 
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which, after rejecting the n of the preceding radical 
vowel, is treated as though it were the annexed vowel of 
the first class; in which respect may be observed what has 
been before remarked regarding the Sanskrit root ^ 
sthA (§. 508.). And hterhiaHaj he may 

strew” (Vend. S. p. 377) deserves special notice, since in 
this word the class syllable nA (ninth class), after abbre¬ 
viating the d, follows the analogy of the short a of the 
four classes of the first conjugation; and thus, in this 
respect, kerhia^ta, after with- [G. Ed. p. 957.] 

drawing the middle final a, becomes similar to the Latin 
future sternet (§. 496.). 

701. In the second conjugation the Zend answ^ers in its 
potential tolerably well to the Sanskrit, with the exception 
of the third person plural, in which the termination ?^s•, 
mentioned in §.462., does not occur; and also in the middle 
the somewhat enigmatical termination mn (§. 613.) is repre¬ 
sented by a form which corresponds better to the general 
principle for the designation of the person, regarding 
which we shall treat hereafter. In the first person sin¬ 
gular of the active, according to §.61., yahm corresponds to 
the Sanskrit yam and Greek /r/r; e.gr. the daidhyanm, 
“I may place, make,” already mentioned above (§.442. 5.) 
corresponds to the Sanskrit dadhydm and Greek 

TiOeirjv. In the second person, according to §. 56^, ydo 
is found for yA^f im J 9- fra-mrwjdo 

''dicas’'"''pra-bruyas (Vend. S. p. 45l); and in the 
third, yAU />?(t), e.g, kermuyAt, 

'yaciaV' (Vend. S. p. 457) = knnuyat of the Veda 

dialect (p. 126 G. ed.). I am unable to quote the plural in 
the proper potential, though I can do so in the precative, 
which has completely the same signification, and whicli 
occurs far more frequently in Zend than in Sanskrit, and 
is distinguished from the potential only by the removal of 
the class characteristics, so that the form of the potential 
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may be safely inferred from the precative. In the first 
person plural ydma stands for the Sanskrit ydsma and 
Greek trjfxev, e.g. huydma^ = Sanskrit bhuydsma 

(Vend. S. p. 312) ; and hence I deduce the potential daidh- 
ydma from the above-mentioned daidhyanm. In the second 
person, yata (with the vowel of the modal character 
shortened) stands for the Sanskrit ydsta and Greek /Tyre,* 

[G. Ed. p.958.] e.g. buijata, “ 

bhuydsta; ddyata = de-ydsta, Sotrjre* 

Hence I deduce, in the potential, the form daidhyata==Sau-' 
skrit dadhydta, Greek SiSotrjTe. Here the shortening of the 
syllable yd is remarkable in comparison with the length 
of quantity preserved before the termination ma of the first 
person; and as this contrast can hardly be fortuitous, we 
must perhaps assume that the termination ta, on account of 
the mute with which it begins, is sustained with more 
difficulty by the language than the termination ma, which 
begins with one of the lightest consonants; and hence 
occasion has arisen for weakening the preceding syllable, 
in the sense of §.480. 

702. In the third person plural the combination of the modal 
syllable yd with the personal termination ???, originally an, 
produces the form yann for ydn, according to the analogy of the 
first person singular in yaiim for ydm. Before the final nasal, 
therefore, the latter half of the long d==a-\-a has been weak¬ 
ened to .the nasal sound of the Sanskrit Anuswara. We 
may take as an example nidithyaiin, “they should 

lay down ” (Vend. S. pp. 203, 204), for which I should have 
anticipated mdaithyaiin, as, in the third person singular 

* The root hu shortens its vowel in the precative, compare Bumoaf's 
Ya^na, Note S., p. 152. 

f Vend. S., pp. 115, 457, 450, and, according to Burnouf^s Ya 9 na, 
Note S., p. 152, in the still unedited part, p. 556, 

X According to Burnouf, l.c., in the still unedited part of the Vend. S., 
pp, 642, 543, 648. 
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of the middle, j^jasq) paiti ni~daiihita, “ he may 

lay down ” (Vend. S. p. 282, 11. 2, 7,12, 17), is found from 
the root dath from dd extended by the aflRx of a th (see 
p. 112), which, through the influence of the y following, has 
received the affix of an i, which in ni-dithyann above has 
remained alone. From the root dd, “to give,'’ we should 
anticipate ddyaiin, or perhaps, [G. Ed. p. 059.] 

with the radical vowel shortened, dayaiin, which conies very 
near to the Greek 8o?ev, while the Sanskrit ddydsus (from 
diydsanf) agrees more with Soiycav. The Sanskrit annexes, 
as has been already remarked, in its precative the verb sub¬ 
stantive to the root, with the exception of the second and 
third person singular of the active, in which properly ddydss, 
ddyasty would be required, which, in the present state of the 
language, according to a strict law of sound (§.94.), is im¬ 
possible, and the language has therefore preferred rather to 
drop the auxiliary verb than the personal character; thus, 
diyds, ddydt, answering to the Zend ddydo, ddydt. It is, how¬ 
ever, very worthy of remark, that the Zend abstains entirely 
from employing the verb substantive, and thus sides com¬ 
pletely with the Greek, only that the latter agi’ees in Soiycav 
with the Sanskrit, and in Sdiev with the Zend. 

703. In the middle voice, also, the Zend precative abstains 
from annexing the verb substantive; and on the contrary, 
according to the principle which the Sanskrit follows in the 
potential (§. 673.), contracts the syllable yd to iy and in the 
plural, at least in the third person, to short L While, there¬ 
fore, the Sanskrit and Lithuanian make common cause 
through forms like dd-si-dhwamy d&-ki4e (“c/e^z.v,” ''date''), 
the previously-mentioned Zend form paiti-nidaithita ranks 
with the Greek Be7rOy since in both a simple i sound is com¬ 
bined with the root. I view the form yaihh-daithitay^ which 


* The last portion of this verb is radically identical with the just-men¬ 
tioned 'paiti m-daithita: see §. 637. 
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often occurs in the Eighth Fargard, as of more importance: 
it is everywhere regarded by Anquetil as singular, and w^e 
should be the more easily led to suppose him in the right, as 
the Sanskrit gives us no direct information regarding this 
[G. Ed. p. 9G0.] form; and, in fact, it has more the appear¬ 
ance of a singular than a plural, and if once recognised as a 
precative, would rather lead us to the Greek QeiTo than to 
GeiuTo. The Sanskrit supplies us with no direct information 
regarding the form yaoshdaitlnta ; for, 

according to the theory of Sanskrit, we must have expected 
liiran (from siran), instead of the termination itha, and Imta 
for the above-mentioned singular ita. But as the Zend pre¬ 
cative, in the active, renounces the verb substantive, we may 
be prepared for the like in the middle; and as, in the third 
person singular in the potential, ita is formed from ijM, 
a similar ila in the precative cannot surprise us. It is clear, 
however, that daitliita is a precative, and not a potential,* 
since the root dath, which is extended from dd, in its conju¬ 
gation follows the first class, and not the second, and therefore, 
in the potential, forms dathaUa, and not daithita. The third 
person plural, daitliita, however, answers neither to the San¬ 
skrit potentials middle like dadhiran^ ndeivTo, nor to the pre- 
catives like dhdsiran, OeivTo; but perhaps to the universal 
principle of formation of the third person plural middle, and, 
in particular, to that form which, according to §. 459., rejects 
the n belonging to the plural. Thus, daithiia, 

“ they should lay,” answers to the Sanskrit forms like dadh- 
ata, ‘nhey lay,” and Ionic like S/Soocraz, T/ffeara/. As this 
rejection of the n in the Sanskrit middle special tenses has 
become the rule of the whole class of the second conjugation, 
and the precative agrees with the potential of the second 


♦ I retain the terms derived from the Sanskrit, though it is unsuitable 
to distinguish various forms of one and the same mood, as if they were of 
different moods. 
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ass, we are the less surprised at finding the Zend daifhita 
deficient in the n. This however, [G.Ed. p.961.] 

appears to me to be a contraction of daith-yata, since the 
modal element, which we have seen above (§. 702.), in the 
singular daitlnla, in the form of an i, must in the plural be¬ 
come y before the termination ata, which the Sanskrit requires 
in the secondai'y forms: from yata, however, by casting out 
the a, would easily be formed ita (compare p. 780 G. ed.). 
But if the termination of the third pei'son plural had always 
been ita, we should be unable to perceive any reason why 
the modal vowel should be long in the singular and short 
in the plural before the same termination. 

« Remark.—It remains further to be shewn that the word 
Ai^j(^j^&>^Jjj^ya6sh-daitliita, which has hitherto appeared 
isolated, but which occurs perhaps seven times in the Eighth 
Fargard of the Vendidad, is (in spite of Anquetil’s or his 
Parsi teacher’s opinion that it is a singular) actually a 
plui-al. We read in V. S, pp. 266, &c., juu^y jujp 

•«»•« AWjJAjy yjM'j.u 

Am(? A37A>a) 

Mtpjvxs 

Au(j A5^(5^Jy^C!*fAA> 

A5pj<3A^ebi>A5.Cl^ ^^yAS^ I^A5AW 

y^AA^ebi;A5,Cd •>^<3 a5»^ A^O^AJo) Ai^AM0)A5 ASyAjf J3A3AS9 AV5>CW 

kat id nard yadshdayahn anhen ... yd naid (na.<vd?) aim 
her eta sdnd vd para-iristaM mashydM vd dat mradt ahurd 
mazddo yadshdayatin anhen . . . kava {kva?) yeva yezi aesha 
nasus diwighnicta sund vd kerefs-khard vayd vd kerefs-khard 
dat hvahm tandm pairi-yadshdaiihita geus maesmana apdcha 
paiti avaiha yadshdayahn. According to Anquetil (If, 
p. 336), “ L’homme sur le quel on a porte quelque chose du 
cadavre d’un chien ou de celui d’un homme, est il pur ? 
Ormuzd repondit, il est pur; commentLorsque (le mort) 
a efe regarde par le chien qui mange les corps, ou par I’oiseau 
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qui mange les corps. II se lavera ensuite le corps avec de 
I’lirine de boeuf, avec de I’eau, et il sera pur.” So much is 
certain, that mention is here made, not of one man, but of 
[G. £d.p.962.] several (ta nara ya, ‘‘those men, who,” see 
§. 231.), and that yaush-dayann anhen signifies, not “he will 
be pure,” but “ they are purified,” or “ they become purified.”* 
Hence, it is self-evident' that yaoMaithita, also, must be a 
plural. I translate literally, “ How do these men become (are) 
purified who are touched by the carcase f either of a dead 
dog or of a man ? To this Ormuzd said, They become pu¬ 
rified where, or how (by what means? so that w-ould 
stand for y&vd = Sanskrit ySna vd) ? “If that 

carcase touches (?), of a body-devouring dog or of a body- 
devouring bird, then they (those men) should purify 
their bodies with cow urine and with water: so (avatha) 


* It may here be added to what has been remarked in §. 637. regard¬ 
ing the expression yaoshdayahn that it might also be the third person 
plural of the precative, the d of the root ddj to make/' being shortened, 
and the analogy of huyann^ ‘‘they may be/' being followed (see 702. 
and Burnouf's Ya 9 na, Note S., p. 152). The placing together of two verbs 
in the third person plural ^vould consequently rest on a syntactical pecu¬ 
liarity, and yadshdayann anhen, “ they are purified,would literally sig¬ 
nify “ they are (that) they purify.” The passive signification would be 
expressed by a periphrasis, in which the verb substantive would be combined 
with the active expression of the attributive verb in the precative. To this 
opinion I give the preference above that delivered in 637.; and I remind 
the reader, that, in Arabic, the imperfect is expressed by a circumlocution, 
in which the preterite of the verb substantive is prefixed to the present 
of the attributive verb, without the intervention of a conjunction; 

^•9- ^^riayojlisu, “he sate,” properly “he was, he sits,’' 

for “he^was, that he sits.” At the end of the passage quoted above 
yaoshdayahn (to which the preposition pa27i=San- 
skrit prati^ belongs) is indisputably the precative. 

t I will not affirm that ava-hereta (from hereta^ “home,” in combi¬ 
nation with the preposition here signifies “touched”; but hitherto I 
have not discovered any more suitable meaning for the whole sense. 
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they purify them.” At p. 268, L, 9, &c.. we read 

^q)aU (^AJAU 

#^A5AV) yj^^A50;^yvWA5oA ^^7j^A5q) ASyAi^'WA? A59 

(^A5AW A3^AUyA5A5i^ A5^AJA3^ 

A3^j^yg70 AJ^A<^A^dai>A5^^A5 9^yA5^ [G. Ed.p. 963.] 

dat hvanm tanum pairi-yadshdaithita dpo (?) nOit ma&smana 
za.Ua pauinm frahiddhayen dat yat he zdka noit frahdta 
dat vispanm hvaiim tanum ayaoslidaithita kemioita, i. e. 
‘‘Then they should purify their bodies with water, not 
with urine: they should first purify their hands, for if 
their hands are not purified, then they make impure their 
whole bodies.” Here it is plain, from the palpable plural 
frahiddhayeiif that yadshdaithita also can be nothing but 
a plural, ayadshdaithita is likewise the 

third person plural of the pr.eoative in combination with 
the negative particle a. But as above, in a peculiar 
construction {yaoshdayann anhen, see p. 934, Note*) we 
saw the passive periphrastically expressed by an active 
term in combination with the verb substantive, so in 
A5^j(^j^doijA5^viA5 ayaOshdaltliita kerenoita we 
see the active expressed by means of the auxiliary verb 
to make.” Ayadshdaithita kerendita, “ they make im¬ 
pure, they make” (properly contaminent faciant) should 
signify nothing else than ‘‘ they make impure,” and is the 
opposite to the above-mentioned passive yadshdayann anhen 
where anhen ( = dsan, ‘‘they were,”) has a modal 

function, and supplies the place of the potential (see §. 520.). 
The present henti would scarcely be admissible here, 
though we could exchange anhen for the present indica¬ 
tive. In aijadshdaUhita lirendita both verbs are in the 


•«§L 


* From this he^ “ sul/^ we see that the Zend reflexive, like the kindred 
Latin, German, Lithuanian, and Sclavonic, unites with the form of the 
singular the meanings of the plural numbers. 
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same mood, as the precative and potential have the same 
relation to one another, that, in Greek, the aorist and the 
present optative have. As regards the form kerenuita, we 
should perhaps, if the reading is correct, consider the 6 to be 
the Guna of the class-syllable; then the remaining ita would 
rest on the same principle as the termination of yaCshdaithita. 
We might, however, explain kerenuila also in this way, that 
the M of the class-syllable nu is replaced by a, and the verb 
in this w'ay bi’ought into the first conjugation: but I see less 
probability in this view of the matter; for then the frequently- 
occurring barayen, “they may carry,” must, in the middle, be 

[G. Ed. p. 964.] bardita, which, as long as such forms are 
not traced back with certainty, I do not believe, as I should 
rather conjecture barayanta. In respect to syntax, the use of 
the precative and potential in the passage in question is to 
be noticed in a conditional conclusion ; while, according to the 
method of other languages, the indicative would be looked 
for. With regard to syntax I will here further mention, 
that in another passage of the Vendidad (in Olshausen, p. 1) 
the potential follows yidhi, “if,” in the sense of the pluperfect 
of the subjunctive —yidhi n6U daidhyahm, “If I had not 
madeon the other hand, the present after yezi is generally 
expressed by the mood called Let, which corresponds to the 
Greek subjunctive. It need not surprise us that each indivi¬ 
dual language, in the syntactical application of its moods, 
follows its own course in certain points: the grammatical 
identity of forms in the different languages is not, however, 
destroyed by such syntactical discrepancy. 

704. In a still unedited portion of the Zend-Avesta 
occurs the form CgaidioAiAA.»4 dayadhivem, “ ye may give,” 
which Burnouf (Ya^na, Note D. p. 38), as it appears, 
regards as an imperative, and renders by donnez. In 
order, however, to regard dayadhivem as the imperative, 
we must be able to prove that the root c/d, in Zend, is 
inflected according to the fourth class, of which I entertain 
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doubts 


I look upon ^ dmjadhwem as the second 

person plural of the precative middle, and, as such, there 
is nothing surprising in it (after our having already seen 
that the Zend precative, in both active forms, abstains from 
annexing the verb substantive), except that the modal 
character ya is not contracted, as in the third person sin¬ 
gular middle, and in all persons in the Sanskrit, to i, but 
has merely shortened its d, as in the corresponding person 
of the active, to which Burnouf lias shewn the form ddyata 


belongs. The middle dayadhwem has shortened the vowel 


of the r at, on account, as it appears, of the greater weight 
of the tern' ination; and in this respect, therefore, da-ya- 
-dhwem has the same relation to dd-ya-ta, that, in Greek, 
SlSoyat has to 

705. In the Sanskrit and Zend potential [G. Ed. p. D 65 .] 
there is no distinction of tenses, except that, as has been be¬ 
fore observed, the precative stands in the same relation to it 
that, in Greek, the optative of the second aorist has to 
that of the present. De-yds, dS-ydt, for dd-ydn, dd-ydt have 
the same relation to adds, addf, that, in Greek, §o!rjg, Soi'y 
(for Suit)), have to eJoif, eJw. For precatives like 

hudhyds, hudhydt, there are no corresponding indicative forms, 
as the fifth formation of the Sanskrit aorist is limited to 
roots terminating with a vowel (see §. 573.): it may, how¬ 
ever, originally have occurred also in roots ending with a 
consonant; so that there would have existed multiform pre¬ 
terites like abudh-am, ahhut (for ablrut-s), abhiit (for abhut-t), 
abiidhma, &c., to which belong precatives like budh-ydsam. 
Vedic forms like vide.yam, “ sciam," saMymn, “ passim," 
f/amhjam, “earn,” vdcMma, “ dicawuis” (Panini, III. 1. 86.) 
do not need to be regarded as potentials of the first class,’ 
to which the roots of these forms do not belong; but they 
are, as it were, the prototypes of Greek aorists of the 
optative mood, like Tvnotyi, and must be regarded as 
derivatives of the aorists of the sixth formation {avidam 

3 p 
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akilcam, ayamam, avucliam), the conjunctive vowel of which 
has combined with the modal vowelz; just as the Greek 
o of TvTToifjLL has United the conjunctive vowel of eVuTr-o-r 
(which is interchanged in the indicative with e) with the 
modal vowel. In proof of the correctness of this opinion 
may be particularly adduced the above-mentioned va- 
cliemaydicumus''; for there is no root vdcli, which, if it 
existed, could be assigned to the first class, from which 
might be formed vucliema, according to the analogy of 
tarpema, repitoipev; there is, indeed, an aorist avocliam, 
which we have explained above as a reduplicate form from 
a-va-iicham (for a-vavacham). 

[G. Ed. p. 9G6.] 706. In the Veda dialect also traces exist 

of modal forms, whicli exhibit the structure of the Greek 
optative of the first aorist. As example, taru^h^ma is ad¬ 
duced, according to sense = litH tarema, “ iransyrediamur''’' 
(Panini, III. 1. 85.), but, according to form, a derivative from 
an indicative aorist like adilc-sliarrit eSei^a (§. 555.), only not 
with the direct adjunction of the auxiliary verb, but with the 
insertion of a conjunctive vowel u. But this taru- 
sMma can hardly be an isolated attempt of the language 


at a modal formation, which now appears to us abnormal; 
but it is probable, rather, that, in an earlier state of the 
language, which has in this point been transmitted to us 
more correctly by the Greek, these forms extended to all 
aorists of the second formation (§. 551.). We may suppose, 
•therefore, that, in an earlier period of the language, a 
precative of adiksham existed, viz. dik’-sMyam, plural, dik- 
-sMmaz=Set^aifjLt, Sei^aipev, in which the modal element yd, 
contracted to i, became a diphthong with the preceding 
vowel, in the same manner as above in bhar-i-y-mn, bhar-^-ma, 

^ep-oi-fjLt, <l)6p-ot-pevo 

707. In Latin, the imperfects of the subjunctive admit 
of comparison with the principle of formation of Greek 
aorists like Sel^aipev, and Sanskrit like the presupposed 
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dik-xhatma, and the Vedic iarushema. In fact, sta-rhius is 
surprisingly similar to the Greek (n^dainev, in so far as its 
r, like that of eram, is a corruption of s, and its like that of 
amhnus, leyemus, a contraction of ai. As, however, sta-ham 
is a new compound, I cannot but recognise in its subjunc¬ 
tive, also, only a new formation ; and in this respect I adhere 
to the opinion, %vhich I have already expressed in my Sys¬ 
tem of Conjugation (p. 98). A subjunctive sta-bem from sta- 
haim would be in conformity with the indicative s/a-bam, and 
sta-ram from sfa-ernm would be analogous as an indicative to 
sta-rem. The language, however, divides [G. Ed. p. 937 .] 
the two roots of lo he at its disposal between the indicative 
and subjunctive, and thus brings sta-ham and sta-rem into 
a certain 'degree of false relation, where it api)ears as if 
the r of starem had a share in the expression of the modal 
relation, which is nevertheless confined solely to the i 
contained in the diphthong A It will be readily ad¬ 
mitted that pnssem (from potsem) contains the combination 
of the verb substantive with pot, just as much as possum 
and pot-eravi. But if pos-sem is a new and genuine Latin 
formation, the es-sem, “ I would eat,” which is analogous to it, 
from ed-sem, is so also; and with this agrees, too, the 
obsolete fac-sem, which, in form at least, is an imperfect, 
as ^ac-sim is a present; for if tlicsc forms had arisen from 


the perfect feci, they would be fexcm, fexim. Wliile tlien, 
after consonants, the old s is eitlier retained or assimilated 
to a preceding r or Z (fer-rem, vel-lcm), between two vowels 
it has passed intor; and this is usually the case, as the 
imperfect preserves the class-syllable; thus, ley-e-rem, dic- 


-e-rem (from leg-i-rem, dic-i rcm., see §. 554.). But if the 
imperfect subjunctive were, in its origin, connected with 
the Greek optative aorist, then for dic-e-rem we should 
anticipate dixem = Sel^at(j.i. The forms es-sem (“ I would eat”) 
and fer-rem are established by the circumstance that these 
verbs, as is shewn by their aflinity with the Sanskrit, dis- 
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tiiictly belong to the conjugation without the conjunctive 
vowel; so that es-sem answers to e- 5 , es-f, es-tis=Sauskr\t 
at-sU cit-ti, at-lha; fer-rem to /er-s,/er-f,/er-tis=Sanskrit 
hibliar-slii, bibhar-ti, bibliri-tha. Hence we see that it is in 
no way admissible to derive fer-rem from fer-e-rem, by 
rejecting an e. We should rather be compelled to explain 

[G. Ed. p. 9G8.] fer-e-rem, if this form existed, by including 
it in the principal conjugation with the conjunctive vowel, as 
from es-sem Jias been developed ed-e-rem. 

708, But how stands it with es-sem, “I would be,’’ for 
which w^e should have conjectured ererriy corresponding 
with the indicative eram? But eram stands for esam==^ 
Sanskrit dscm (§. 53*2.); and from this primitive form esani 
has arisen the form esem (from esern), through the com¬ 
mixture of the modal i, which is contracted with a to 
according to the same principle by which amem has been 
formed from the theme ama. Were esem once formed 
from esam^ then, in the course of time, the indicative 
parent form may have followed its disposition to change 
the 5, on account of its position between two vowels, 
into r, without there being hence a necessity that the 
derivative form esm, also, should follow this impulse; 
for it is not a general rule in Latin that every s between two 
vowels must be clianged into r. Through the firm reten¬ 
tion, tJierefore, by the subjunctive, of the old, and subse¬ 
quently doubled sibilant eram and esem, essem, stand in the 
same opposition as, conversely, in Old High German, w’as, 
“ I was,” does to ivdri, “ I would be,” in wdiich the weak¬ 
ening of the 6* to r has its foundation in the increase of 
syllables (see §. 612. p. 660 G. ed.) The doubling of the 
s in essem I believe may be explained according to the 
same principle by which, in Greek, in the epic language, 
the weakest consonants (the liquids. and a*)—occasionally, 
and under certain circumstances, p—are, in the common 
dialect, regularly doubled. The Sanskrit doubles a final n 
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I'fter a short vowel, in case the word following begins 
with a vowel. If, then, which I believe to be the case, the 
doubling of the s in the Latin esse7n, and in the infinitive 
esse, is likewise purely of a euphonic nature, it may be 
compared especially with Greek aorists like eTcAeo-o-a.since the 
(Tcr of these tenses likewise belong to the [G. Ed. p. 969.] 
verb substantive: observe, also, the Lithuanian essie, “ if 
he be (§. 683.). Regarding ecraoiJiat, see §. 655. But 
should the double sin essem have its foundation in etymology, 
which I do not believe, then it must be assumed, that when 
the esem, which arose from esam, had firmly attached itself to 
attributive verbs in the abbreviated form of sevi, or, more 
generally, rem, and in this position was no longer re¬ 
cognised for what it really is, so that the whole s^, r^, was 
considered as the modal exponent, then the root es combined 
with itself; according to which, essem would properly mean 
“ I w'ould be be,” in analogy with es-sem, “ I would eat,” and 
pos-sem, “ 1 would be able.” And the analogy of es-sem, “ I 
would eat,” and possem, “ I would be able,” as also tliat of 
ferrem and vellem, might have so far 02 >erated on essem, “ I 
would be,” that, according to their example, without the lan¬ 
guages furnishing any particular reason for it, the consonant 
preceding the e was doubled. Be this as it may, essem, and 
the esem preceding it, remain in so fat* a new formation, 
as in the Sanskrit no mood whatever j)roeeeds from the 
imperfect, any more than in Greek. The Latin sub¬ 
junctive, therefore, of the imperfect meets with its nearest 
point of comparison only in the Greek optative aorist; 
since esei 7 i {eram) is produced from esam, just as Tv-<{/aipt 
from eTvxJra. 

709. No trace of the production of moods can be shewn 
to attach to the Sanskj-it reduplicate preterite or perfect.* 


* I do not agree with Westergaard in regarding Vedic forms like 

sasrf^'t/di 
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[G. Ed. ih 970.] As, liowever, the potential of the second and 
sixth aorist formation in the Veda-dialect is, as it were in its 
moment of extinction, still to be met with in its remnants as 
tariishema, ganmjnm, vocheyam (§. 705.), it might be assumed 
that the extirpation of the moods, which have arisen from 
the reduplicate preterite, only made its appearance some¬ 
what earlier, or that the relics of them, which have re¬ 
mained to the period when the Vedas were composed, 
may be lost to us, together with the memorials in which 
they occurred. But if there existed a potential of the 
perfect, it is a question whether the conjunctive vowel a 
(see §.614.) was retained before the modal element or 
not ? In the former case, forms like tu-tupey-arrir tuiupe-s, 
tutupS-ff would have arisen, to which would correspond the 
Greek rervcpoipi (from rervcpoivt see §. 689.), rervcfyotg, rerv^oi 
(whence mii^ht be expected, also, TervcpatfjLt, &c.): in the latter 
case, forms like tuiupyum would have existed, as prototypes 
of the Gothic subjunctives of the preterite like hailiaityau, 
“ I might be called,” or with the loss of reduplication, as 
hundyau, “ I might bind,” which would lead us to expect 
Greek forms like TeTV(pirii', which must afterwards have 
been introduced into the to conjugation. The close coinci¬ 
dence of the Greek and German makes the origin of such 
modal forms in the time of the unity of language very 


sasrijydt as potentials of the perfect, but of the intensive (comp. §, 515.), 
which, in the V^da-dialect, presents several deviations from the classical 
language, and in roots with middle ri (from a?*) exhibits in the syllable 
of repetition more frequently d, and also, in conformity with the com¬ 
mon dialect, a7\ Thus vdvridlidti (Rig V. 33.1.)is the Let of the inten¬ 
sive, and vdvridhaswa (Rig V. 31.18.) its imperative middle. Westergaard 
also refers the participle present middle tatrislidnay ^‘thirsting'* (Rig V. 
31. 7.) to the intensive, though it might be ascribed to the perfect with 
the same justice as sasrijydt and vdvridhaswa. 
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^bable; the Gothic forms, also, like haihaiiyau, are too 
classical in their appearance to allow of our ascribing to 
them a comparatively recent origin. But if, nevertheless, 
they are specially German, and the Greek, [G. Ed. p. 971.] " 
confessedly rare, like rervcpoifxi, are specially Greek, then the 
two sister languages have, in fortuitous coincidence, only 
accorded a wider extension to a principle of modal production, 
which already existed in the period of their unity with the 
Sanskrit and Zend. 

710. Latin perfect subjunctives like amave-rim, from 
ama-vi-sbni are undoubtedly new productions, viz. the 
combination of the base of the perfect with sirriy “ I may 
be,’’ the s of which, in its position between two vowels, 
has been corrupted to r; and, on account of this r, the i of 
amaviy amavi-stU has been corrupted to e (compare p. 967 
G. ed.). We might also, if necessitated, divide thus, amav- 
-erlm,^ as sim stands for esiniy like sum for esum. But in com - 
position there was still more reason to withdraw the e of 
esimy than in the uncompounded state ; and the corruption of 
the i to e before an r is too much in rule not to admit of it 
here. 

711. We here give a general view of the points of 
comparison, which have been obtained in treating of the 
Sanskrit and Zend potential and precative, and of the 
moods corresponding to them of the European sister 
languages. 

o O 


SINGULAR. 

SANSKRIT. ZEND. GREEK. LATIN. LITE. OLD SCLAV. 

dadydm,^ daidhyaiim,^ daim^ . 

dadijds, daidhydo, StBotyg, dim, .... daschdy. 

dadydt, daidhydt, Uoly, duit, dUie,^ dusclidy* 

dadita,^ daidita,'' ^t^o7To . 


« See in my Sj’stem of Conjugation, p. 100. 
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• [G. Ed. p. 972.] DUAL. 

SANSKRIT, ZEND. GREEK. LATIN. LITII. OLD SCLAV. 

dady^(va, . dasch dy va. 

dadyataniy . SiSoi'yjtov, . daschdyta. 

dadydtdmy . SiSoi}]T7]v, . daschdyta. 

JPLURAL. 

dadydma, dnidhydma, BtSo[rj}xev, duimusy .... dasclidymy. 

dadydta, daidhyata^ duilisy .... daschdyte. 

dadyusy^ daidhyahn}^ S/^oTei^, duint, .... like 2d 

dadimUy’^ daidita}^ ^i^divjo . 


^ For daduydruy see 672 2 ^ 443 ^ Note 5, and 701. ^ 674. 

^ §. 677. 6 684. 6 1 gWe only the third person singular and 


plural of the middle, and for the rest I refer the reader to the doctrine 
of middle terminations, §. 466. &c., and to the conjugation of adtya. 


’ §. 703. 

“ §. 701 . 

” §. 4G2. 

10 

§. 702. 

0 

CO 

^2 §. 613. 

i®§.7oa 






SINGULAR 




SANSKRIT. 

SANSKRIT. 

LATIN. 

GOTHIC. 

0 . II. G. 

OLD SCLAV. 

adydrriy act. 

adiya, mid.^ 

ediin^ 

ehjaUf^ 

dzi 

• • • • 

adyds, act. 

adithdsy mid. 

edts, 

eteisy 

dziSy 

yaschdy.^ 

adijdty act. 

adiia, mid. 

edit, 

Hi, 

dzi. 

yaschdy. 



DUAL. 




adydvay act. 

odivahiy mid. 

• • . 

eteiva. 

• • • 

yasclidyva. 

adydtarriy tict. 

adiydllidiriy mid. 

• • • 

HeitSy 

• 0 • 

yaschdyta. 

adydidruy act. adiydldrriy mid.'" 

• 0 0 

• • • 

• 0 • 

yaschdyta. 


PLURAL. 




adydmay act. 

adimahiy mid. 

edimus, eteima, 

dzimhy 

yaschdymy, 

adydtay act. 

adidhivam, mid. 

editisy 

Heitli, 

dzity 

yaschdyte. 

adyus^ act. 

adtraUi mid. 

edinty 

Heina, 

dzin, 

like 2d p. 


^ The middle of ad is not used in the present state of the language, 
which, however, does not prevent us from annexing it here on account of 
the theory. 2 ^ 074 3 4 g 








MiN/sr^^ 
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941 

SINGULAR. 


DUAL. 

r—f 
c5 

SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

SANSKRIT. 

GREEK. 

o 

dhy/immy 

ddyahm? 

Soirjv, 

deydsiva 

.... 

d. 

d^yds^ 

ddydo^ 

Sotri£. 

deydstam, 

SotYJTOV, 

w 

d 

UJ 

ddydt^ 

ddydt, 

So 17], 

PLURAL 

diydstdm, 

SoiYjTyjv. 


SANSKRIT. 


ZEND. 


GREEK. 


§L 


deyasma, ddyama, ^olryxev, 
d^ydstcii ddycitUf^ Soi}]tc» 
d^ydsiiSf dctycLiiTij Soicu, ^oIyjctolv, 

^ For daydsam, see p. 934 G. od. 

• I believe I am right in giving this form instead of the dyanm men¬ 
tioned at p. 934 G. ed. 

^§. 703., conclusion. 

^ For ddydtay see 701. 


SINGULAR. 

dual. 


SANSKRIT. LITH. 

SANSKRIT. 

LTTH. 

ddsi-y-a, 

ddsi-vahi, 

duki-wa. 

ddsi-xhtlids^ duki. 

ddsi-y-dsthdm,^ 

duki-ia. 

ddsi-shtha,^ 

ddsi-y-dstdw? 

• 0 • 


PLURAL. 

SANSKRIT. LITIT. 

d(M-maliu duJci-me. 

das i-dh wa du ki-te, 

ddsi-raUf 


J See 079.680. 


^ 649. p. 798 G. ed. 


MINlSr^^ 



6 POTENTIAL, OPTATIVE, AND SUBJUNCTIVE. 
C Ed. p. 974."1 SINGULAR. 




SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

GOTHIC. 

O. H. G. 

hJiare-y-am,^ 

' bardi,^ 

((pepoi-v,f 

feraniy^ 

baira-Uy^ 

bere.^ 

bhare-s, 

baroi-Sy^ 

^epoi-g, 1 

’ fere-Sy^ 'j 

ferd-sy J 

[ baimi-Sy 

be res. 

hhar^-t, 

bhare-ta, 

bar6i~ty 

bara&-tay 

<j>epoi-{T), j 
<j)epoi-TOy 

■ fere-ty 
fera-ty ] 

bairaij 

bairai-daUf^ 

bere,^ 





DUAL. 



bhar^-va, 

bhare-tarriy 

bhare-tdrUf 




bairai-vay 

• • • • 


(j)6pOt-TOVy 

^epot-TrjVy 


bairai-tSy 

• • • • 










PLURAL. 



bliare-ma. 

bara&-ma^ 

(fyepoi-pLCVy 1 

fer&-musy 1 
[ ferd-musy j 

[ bairai-ma, 

berti-mi 

bhare-ta^ 

barae-tay^ 

<[)epOl--T6, ! 

(ferS-tis, ] 
[ferd-ii% \ 

1 bairai-th^ 

b'eredy 

bhare-y-usy 

baray-eiiy 

^epoi-eVy < 

(fere-nt, ' 
[fera-nt, [ 

1 bairai-nay 

b’ere-riy 


bhari-ran, baray-anta?<pepoi-vTo, . bairai-ndau ,^.... 












MINlSr^^ 



rORMATION OF MOODS. 
SINGULAR. 


•§L 

[G. Ed. p. 975.] 


SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

GOTH. 

OLD SCLAV. 

vahe-y~am, 

} vazoi^ 

(exo/-i/,)’ 

veliam,'^ 

viga-u ® 

• • • • 

valie-Si 

vazoi-Sy 

if 1 

exoi-£, < 

^ veM-Sy^ 

[ vehd-s. 

1 vi(jai-Sy 


vahe-tt 

vazdi-f. 

h°‘> j 

' vehe^f, 

[ velia-t, j 

1 vigaiy 


vaM-tay 

vaza6-tay 

ej^oi-To, 

.... 

vigai-dauy^ 

.... 



DUAL. 



vaM-va, 

• • • • 

A • • • 

• • • • 

vigai-va, 

ve^ye-va. 

vahe-tam, 

• • • • 

exoi~Tov, 

• • • • 

vigai-iSy 

ve^ye-ta. 

vahe-tdrriy 

• • • • 

exol-rrjv, 

• • • • 

.... 

ve^ye-ta. 



PLURAL. 



vaM-mat 

vazac~ma,^ 

e%o<-/xei', 1 

I vehe-muSy ’j 

^ vehd-mus, j 

1 vlgai-may 

ve^ye-m.^^ 

vahe-ta. 

vazae-ta,^ 

if 1 

e^oz-re, . 

r veM-tisy i 
\vehd-tis, j 

1 vigai-thy 

ve^ye-te. 

vahe-y-us, 

vazay-en, 

exoi-evy 

vehe-nty 

vigai-nay 

like 2d p. 

vaM-ran, 

vazay-anta? 

ej^oz-i/TO, 

• • • • 

vigain-dauy^ 

.... 


‘§§.688.689. “§.700. »689, ‘‘§§.691.692. 

693. ®§.694. ® §. 694. conclusion. ’§.699, *§,408. 

*§.706. “'§.696. i'J.c96. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


SANSKRIT. 

LATIN. 

SANSKIUT. 

LATIN. 

iishthe-y-aniy 

ste-iTiy 

tishtM-may 

st^-mus. 

iishthe-Sy 

ste-s. 

tishdie-tay 


tishpiedy 

ste-t 

iishtlie-y-uSy 

ste-nt 




POTENTIAL, OPTATIVE, AND SUBJUNCTIVE. 
. Ed. p. 976.] SINGULAR. 


PRESENT. POTENTIAL IMPERATIVE. 


Sanskrit. 

Carniolan. 

Sanskrit. 

Carniolan. ’ 

smayu-miy^ 

smeya-my 

smayai-y-am? 

smiyay-{m), 

smaya-si, 

smdya-sh, 

smayai-Sy 

smeyay-{s). 

smaya-tiy 

smeya-{t), 

smayai-t, 

smeyay-{t). 



•" DUAL. 


smayd-vaSy 

smeya-va. 

smayai-va, 

smeyay-va. 

smaya-thaSy 

smeya-ta. 

smayai-tam, 

smeyay-ta. 

smaya--tasy 

smeya-ta, 

smayai-tdm 

4 



PLURAL. 


smayd-mm, 

smeya-mOy 

smayai-may 

smhyay-mo. 

smaya-tliay 

smoya-tCf 

smayai-tay 

smeyay-te. 

smaya-nti, 

smiy ay- 0 ^ 

smayai-y-us 

4 

• • • • • 




^ The active of smiy to laugh/’ which, by Guna, forms smf^, and hence 
with a the class vow'el, smayay is not used in the present state of the lan^ 
guage, and stands here only on account of the surprising resemblance be¬ 
tween smaydmi and the Carniolan w'ord of the same meaning, smcyam 
(see, however, N. ^), as also between the potential tind the Car¬ 

niolan imperative smhjay{rn)y &;c. 

2 I here express the Sanskrit diphthong according to its etymological 
value, by ai, in order to exhil)it the more clearly the remarkable analogy 
of tlie Sanskrit potential to the Carniolan imperative (see §. 697,). 

3 The diphthong ai is expressed in Carniolan by ay. Regarding the 
loss of the personal terminations and the similarity of the three persons 
singular which proceeds from it, see §, G97. 

^ Is expressed by a periphrasis formed of the present indicative with 
the particle nay. 

® Regarding the y preceding the termination o see }. G98.; but if the y 
of smeyay-o is connected .with aya^ the characteristic of the Sanskrit tenth 
class, as is usually the case in verbs in am, then smhy-am is properly based, 
not on smaydmi of the first class, but on smdyaydmi of the tenth; accord¬ 
ing to which smiy also, is inflected (also in the middle onl}^), and smhya-yo 

[G. Ed. p, 977.] is i\\QTQiovQ=:smdyayanti. But if this is really the 
case, as I believe it is, then for our present object—viz. in order to place in 
a clear light the analogy of the Carniolan imperative to the Sanskrit poten- 




FORMATION OF TENSES. 


in a verb of kindred root, it would be better to contrast with the Carni- 
olan smeyam the word smaydmij which is more similar to it than smdya^ 
ydmi, though the affinity of the latter is greater. For the rest, the Car- 
niolan in the third person plural present extends the termination 2 / 0 , by 
an abuse, even to verbs to which the ^ does not properly belong; e,g. 
most verbs of Kopitar’s third example* correspond to Dobrowsky’s third 
conjugation in Old Sclavonic, and therefore to the Sanskrit first class. 


The third person plural, therefore, should not be griseyo but ^rCso=San- 
^^v\i gras-a-nti ^ and, in fact, many verbs of this class may, in the third 
person plural, employ o instead of eyo (Kopitar, p. 337); as nesd, they 
carry (for nesei/o or neshjo) ^Old Sclavonic nesuty from nes-o-nty (see 
§. *255. g.) The y of forms like griseyo may also be regarded as a euphonic 
insertion to avoid a hiatus, as, in the Sanskrit, hhar^-y-am^ I may carry 
($. 689.); but even with this explanation, which 1 prefer, griseyo^ “they 
bite,'^ remains an inorganic form, since then the conjunctive vowel of the 
Sanskrit first cla?s remains contained in it doubled, once as e,as in gris-e- 
te, ‘^ye bite,”=^.m-a-^/5«, and next as o, which, in Carniolan, appears as 
the termination of the third person plural, but ought properly only to be the 
supporter of the dropped termination, and which corresponds to the Greek 
0 of Xey-o-i/rt, while the e of gris-e-te coincides with the Greek e of Aey-e-rc, 
In both languages the nasal of the termination, retained or dropped, ex¬ 
erts an influence on the coloring of the conjunctive vowel (see §,25o.g.), 
AYe must further notice here the Carniolan verb dd7?2, “I give,” since it is 
clear that in the third person plural ddyo (or dayd) the y is a euphonic 
insertion, which is dropped in the more genuine dado (=:Sanskrit dadati 
for dadanti, “they give*'), since, in this word, the d prevents the meet¬ 
ing of the a and o, and thus tlie insertion of a foreign letter is rendered un¬ 
necessary. In das-te, “ye give,"' das-ta, “ye two give,” “ they two 
give,'* we have forms exactly coinciding with the Sanskrit dat-tha, daU 
thus, daUas (see J. 436.). AYith the form das-fc^ “ ye give,” may be com¬ 
pared, in Zend, the form das-ta, whicii perhaps does not occur, but maybe 
safely conjectured to liave existed (see 102.) 


712. It remains to be remarked, with [G. Ed. p. 978.] 
respect to the Gothic subjunctive, that those weak verbs 
which have contracted the Sanskrit class character aya 


* Grisem, I bite,’" is perhaps akin to the Sanskrit^m^, to “devour”; 
therefore gris-e-m, aris'^e^sh^ =zgras-d ml) gras^a-sL 






POTENTIAL, OPTATIVE, AND SUBJUNCTIVE. 

(’ = (2 +a) (see §. 109’. 6.), are incapable of formally de- ' 
noting the modal relation, since i in Gothic does not com¬ 
bine with an v pi’eceding it, but where ui, would occur, the i 
is swallowed up by the 6; hence fnyrh means both amas and 
nines, and, in the latter case, stands ior friyiVisf* so in the 
plural friyoth means both amntis and ametis. In the third 
person singular friyii, “amet” (ior fr'iyiVith') is only inorgani¬ 
cally distinguished ivom fnynth, “amat” since the subjunctive, 
according to §. 432., has lost the personal character. The 
Old High German subjunctives like salbue, snlhois, salbohnes, 
are inorganic, since the <1 of snlbdSs, &c. (which is shortened 
in the Auslaut, terminating sound), is a contraction of ai 
(see §. 78.), of which the a must belong to the class character. 
But in the d, therefore, which is equivalent to a + a, the ^ 
whole of the primitive form aya is contained, except 
that the semi-vowel is rejected; there does not, therefore, 
remain any other a, which might, had it existed, have 
been contracted with the modal-vowel i to S, Hence 
we must assume that the 6- has found its way into this 
class of verbs only through a mal-introduction from those 
verbs where it has a legitimate ground for entering, at 
a time when the language was no longer conscious that the 
last half of the ^=ai belongs to the modal designation, but 
[G. Ed. p. 979.] the former half to the derivation. Such is 
the case, for example, with.,,forms like licMh, “habeas," 
habSemis, “ habeamus,” in which the first 6 contains the two 
first elements of the class-syllable 'SUi aya (which are 
alone represented in the indicative hab-e-m, hab-^-s, see 


♦ I am not of opinion that in the indicative, also, we should derive salhos 
from salhoisy and, in tlie first person, salbo from salhoa; for as in vig^a \ 
vig-i-s, vig-i-th (see §.607., Table), the a and i belong, not to the personal 
sign, but to the derivative or class-syllable^ so in salb~6-\ salb-o-Sy sulbo-thy 
the 6 only represents the a of the strong conjugation, which is interchanged 
withe: the personal terminations, however, are as complete as in the 
strong conjugation. 




miST/fy. 
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121 G. ed.); but tlie second e contains the last a in con¬ 
traction with the modal vowel i; so that, therefore, in var- 
manSSs the second 6 coincides with the Sanskrit i of m&nayh 
and the Latin a oi moneus (from moneais, see §. 691.), and 
tUe first ^ with the Latin e and Sanskrit oy, which we have 
seen above (p, 121 G. ed.) also, in the Prakrit mun^mi, con¬ 
tracted to e. The Gothic does not admit the diphthong ai 
twice topther uninterruptedly; hence, Imbais, “habeas:' 
stands in disadvantageous contrast with the Old Hio-h 
German hubSls, and is not distinguishable from its indicative. 

713. The Veda-dialect possesses a mood which is 
wanting in the classic Sanski'it, and w^hich occurs in the 
Vedas even .only in a few scanty remnants: it is called, 
by the Indian Grammarians, Let, and is rightly identified 
by Lassen with the Greek subjunctive. For as Key-u-fxev, 
Key-r}-Te, Key-ui-jxat, Xey-rj-rat, Key-i^-vrat, are distinguished 
from the corresponding indicative forms Key-o-jxev, Xey-e-re, 
Key-o-yai, Xey-e-rai, Xey-o-vri, only by the lengthening of 
the vowel of the class-syllable, so, in the Veda-dialect, 
_j)at-d-ti, “ cadat," is in like manner distinguished from 
pal-a-ti, “ cadit gnhyd-nt-ui, “ capiantur," from yrih-yn-nld, 
“ capimtiir”; only that in the latter form the tendency of 
the mood under discussion to the utmost possible fulness 


of form is manifested in this also, tiiat the final diplithono- 
^ (=«0 is augmented^ to Hi, in agreement with the first 
person imperative, which in general accords more with 
the mood Lft than with the other persons of the impera¬ 
tive, since the person of the imperative wdiich corresponds 
to the first person plural middle bibhrimahS, “ we carry,” 
js bibliardmahdi. 

714. In Greek, neither the subjunctive nor [G. Ed. p. 980.] 
any other mood is derived from the imperfect, but in Vedic 
Sanskrit the mood LSt comes from it; as also in Zend, which 
uses this mood very commonly, and, indeed, prindpallv 
the imperfect tense, but with the meaning of tl 




POTENTIAL, OPTATIVE, AND SUBJUNCTIVE. 


subjunctive present; as, char-d-t, ^'eaC from char- 

-a-fy van-d-ti destruot,^^ from r^A5yA5(p van-a-t, “cZe- 

struebat'\' pat-an-iit ^^volenf^ (for pat-d-rif see §. 702.), 

bar-ah-rii ''feranti''* from pat-e-n, bar-e~n, or rather 
from their primitive forms pat-a-n, bar-a-n. Thus in the 
Veda-dialect, paZ-a-m, ^'cadam,'* from apat-a-m, ** cadebam^*; 
prachudaydt, **inciiefi’' tvom prdchfjd'aya-t, ** incitabat.^* 

715. I am of opinion that the Sanskrit potential and 
precative, and the moods in the kindred languages which 
may be classed with them, are connected with the prin¬ 
ciple of formation of the L^t, or Greek subjunctive, in so far 
as the auxiliary verb contained therein, which these moods 
share with the future (see §. 670.), has a long d as the con¬ 
junctive vowel, while the future has a short a. Consequently 
the Sanskrit dad-ydt and d^-ydt, the Zend daidh-ydt and 
dd-ydt, the Greek StSo-nj and So-trj, would properly signify, 
“ he may please to give,” and thus this mood would be only a 
more polite form of the Lky or subjunctive, like the German 
expression, “/c/i bitle, mir dies gestatten zu wollen,'' “ I pray 
you to be willing to allow me this,*' is more polite than 
the abrupt “mir dies zu gestaiteUy' “to allow me this.” On the 
other hand, the future dd-s-yati signifies “he will give,” 
or, literally, “he wdll be giving;” and the “willing” is 
here not an expression of politeness, but the symbol of 
the time not being the present; or it denies the present 
in a less decided manner tlian is the case in the aug¬ 
mented preterites by the a of negation. 


END OF VOL. ir. 
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